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LOVE AND MESMERISM: SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL, 


Tue gilded spires of Venice had long 
faded in the distance—the blue la- 
gunes, the splendid palazzas of that 
city, rising with her tiara of proud 
towers, still lingered in glorious beau- 
ty upon the eye of memory, though 
the fair original lay leagues behind 
me, as I wended my weary way to- 
wards my native land. Many years 
had rolled over since I had last seen 
it. I had long been a wanderer in 
strange countries, but beneath the 
cloudless sunny skies of the sweet 
south I had not forgotten the land 
of my birth; as I passed the river 
and approached the frontiers, and 
the dark mighty mountains rose be- 
fore me, looming in the distance, 
I felt all that inexpressible de- 
light, known only to him who, after 
years of absence, returns to his home 
again. And yet in the country I 
was leaving behind me had _ been 
spent the happiest hours of my short 
life. I had gone to Italy in order to 
perfect myself in painting and sculp- 
ture, but the temptations so incident 
to youth in that delightful country had 
naturally impeded my progress. As I 
ceased to be industrious I had become 
enervated by idleness, and the not 
very agreeable reflection now arose in 
my mind that I knew rather less about 
my art than when | had departed from 
home. Occupied in the perilous pur- 
suit of pleasure, I had begun to despise 
my profession. The pains required for 
mastering the minute details of art 
seemed intolerable drudgery to me,and 
at last I began to think that I had not 
sufficient power through the medium of 
the pencil and the chisel to shape into 
existence those bright and beautiful 
images of which I had dreamed. What 
would I not have given to be able to 
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recall the departed past. I thought of 
the time ! had wasted, and the opportu- 
nities I had neglected, and I now wished 
that the years I had spent in Italy had 
been less agreeable and more profitable. 
Tortured by reflections such as these I 
wandered on. Therainy weather, which 
had lasted for some days, adding mate- 
rially to the discomfort of my journey, a 
voice seemed sounding in my ears the 
word “return,” and yet an irresistible 
impulse was urging me forward. Ibe- 
came at length so miserable that I often 
wished for death. A fresh torrent of 
rain impelled me to seek shelter under 
a tree, where having seated myself on 
a fragment of rock, I mused long and 
sadly over the broken hopes and futile 
strivings of my past life. Before me 
lay the desolate region of a vast moun- 
tain solitude, disturbed only by the 
noise of an angry torrent, whose dark 
waters were swollen by the incessant 
rain. I looked down into the eddy- 
ing pools of that sweeping river, and 
the dark thought crossed my mind that 
in their depths my sorrows might have 
rest ; then I was suddenly seized by a 
vague and unaccountable terror of 
death, and, afraid to trust myself fur- 
ther, I sprang up and fled as if from 
my own thoughts. 

After travelling for many weary 
leagues, I arrived at length at a large 
solitary house, situated at no great 
distance from the town of Anco- 
na. The combined effects of dark- 
ness, rain, and fatigue, induced me 
to pause beneath the ample door- 
way which invited the traveller’s ap- 
proach. As I entered, a shiver ran 
through my frame, and again I was 
seized with the same vague and unac- 
countable apprehension which I had 
experienced when seated on the moss- 
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covered rock, beneath the lonely tree, 
and beside the sweeping river. 

As soon as the genial glow from 
the warm room of the inn breathed 
upon me, I immediately recovered, and 
felt myself better than I had been for 
several days. I received a cordial 
welcome, and, throwing my knapsack 
upon a table, was shown into an ad- 
joining apartment, where | could di- 
vest myself of the clothes which were 
thoroughly soaked by the rain. While 
I was undressing myself I heard a 
noise of footsteps runing rapidly up 
and down the’stairs, and a voice ea- 
gerly inquiring if 1 had come on foot 
with a knapsac k, and if I was about to 
remain in the house all night. Return- 
ing to the “‘salle” I felt at a glance that 
I had attracted the observation of the 
whole company. I could no longer 
control my curiosity as to the reason | 
had been so particularly inquired after, 
and at length asked if ‘there were any 
other strangers in the house. The an- 
swer was in the affirmative, for it had 
so happened that a large party had ar- 
rived in the course of the evening, de- 
tained partly by the inclemency of the 
weather, and by the illness of a young 
lady who belonged to it. 

This party consisted of a noble fa- 
mily of four persons, an old gentleman, 
a young lady, of exceeding beauty, an 
old lady, who was supposed to be the 
mother of the younger one, a doctor, 
two servants, and two ladies’ maids. 
At the same time I was informed that 
both the old gentleman and the doctor, 
witnessing my arrival, had made par- 
ticular inquiries about me in the pub- 
lic room. The landlord assured me 
that they were particular friends, and 
I was desired to go up to their room. 
I shook my head, convinced they must 
be wrong, as I could recollect no friend 
of such consequence in the whole 
world. 

An old servant of the party shortly 
afterwards entered the room, where 
in broken Italian he asked for some 
wine. I addressed him in German, 
and he seemed rejoiced once more to 
hear the accents of his mother tongue. 
«* His master,” he said, ** was acertain 
Graf von Rosenthal, who was on his 
way to Italy with his family, in order to 
procure for his daughter the benefit of 
a change of air.” In proportion as he 


***Stein rich” is the German phrase, which signifies ‘‘ close-fisted.” 


drank he became more communicative. 
I informed him that I was on my re- 
turn to Germany, and the tears stood 
in his eyes as he exclaimed with much 
solemnity, “Oh! that -I could only 
return with you. I cannot,” he con- 
tinued, “endure it any longer; I be- 
lieve there is a curse hanging over my 
master’s family. I can get no one to 
trust in—few would believe me.” 

By the time we had cracked our 
third bottle, Heinrich, for such I found 
was the old man’s name, became more 
confidential. 

“ Countryman !”, said he, in a so- 
lemn tone, and casting an anxious 
glance round the whole room, in which, 
the company having departed, none 
save ourselves remained, and we sat 
alone by the side of a dim wood fire, 
whose flames fell fitfully upon the si- 
lent wall, “I cannot be blind. In 
the midst of the blessings of wealth 
and plenty, the old evil spirit is doing 
his work, the curse has come home to 
roost, God help us! The Graf, my 
master, is as rich* as a Jew, but he 
goes prowling about like a malefactor, 
and seldom speaks. He never seems 
happy. The old Gnadige Frau seems 
also to be in a continual flurry. As 
for the young lady, a child of paradise 
could not be more lovely, but I fear 
the old graf has married her to the 
devil. But, Lord bless us! what is 
that?” exclaimed Heinrich, as the case- 
ment came rattling in with a sudden 
crash. 

‘*‘ Nothing,” exclaimed J, * but the 
rain and wind.” 

‘It is no wonder,” replied Heinrich, 


“I live in perpetual apprehension of 


some dreadful event. Some one 
of the family must soon meet 
his fate. The fraulein§ Kathern 
told me that; andif I could not oc- 
casionally, with my comrade Thomas, 
refresh myself with a little wine—for 
eating, drinking, and money are not 
at all scarce with us—I would have 
been off long ago.” 

** But why do you think one of you 
must soon die?” I inquired, believing 
the old man was becoming fuddled 
under the influence of the three bottles 
of sweet wine. 

« It is certain,” said Heinrich; “ the 
countess told me, and what she pre- 
dicts is sure to happen. At Juden- 
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burg, fourteen days ago, we had the 
same story. Noone would believe it, 
for we were all enjoying our accus- 
tomed good health. As we were at 
that moment going along the road, 
the Herr Miiller,the graf’s secretary, 
one of the finest men you ever saw, 
fell suddenly with his horse and bag- 
gage down a steep precipice, ten times 


as high as the church steeple. It was 
an awful sight, man and horse were 


smashed to pieces; should you ever 
happen to pass through the village 
where, the accident occurred they will 
show you where he lies. It only now 
remains to be proved which of us is 
to die. It will happen—upon my 
soul it will,” added the old man, with 
emphasis, seeing 1 looked ineredu- 
lous; “andif I am not the unlucky 
individual, I shall immediately obtain 
my discharge from the Graf. These 
are things of unusual occurrence, and 
my neck is so dear to me, that | should 
entertain the strongest objection to 
have it broken in such a godless ser- 
vice.” 

I laughed at his superstitious fears. 
He continued to swear that the 
countess was possessed of a legion 
of bad devils. 

“A year ago,” 
was walking along 


said he, she 
the roof of the 


castle of Rosenthal, with as much 
ease as you or I could walk on 
that floor. Often, without the least 


intimation, she falls into violent con- 
vulsigns, and she can see quite plainly 
into the inside of any one’s body. 
Doctor Walter, one of the most able 
men I ever knew, told me in con- 
fidence that she can look through the 
people, or walls, and doors, as if they 
were made of glass. It is awful; 
but when she is at herself, she is per- 
fectly sensible. When, however, she 
is under one of these seizures, some- 
thing speaks out of her, and she 
governs us just like dogs. Could not 
we have remained quietly at home, in 
our snug villa, instead of jogging 
about on mules and all manner of un- 
comfortable conveyances ; and all, 
forsooth, because she would have it 
so—had we remained on the broad 
road, the Herr Miiler might, at this 
moment, have been drinking his glass 
of wine with us.’ 

Heinrich’s conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the servant, 
bearing my scanty supper into the 
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apartment. He left me, promising 
to explain much of what he had so 
clearly hinted, upon the occasion of 
our next meeting. His place was soon 
filled by a little spare thin man, whom 


the old domestic, as he departed, 
accosted by the name of “ Herr 
Doctor ;” and I became instantly 


aware that I had a second member of 
this mysterious family before me. I 
observed, as I went on eating my sup- 
per, he was regarding me with a 
steadfast earnest gaze. He at length 
broke silence, by enna whence 
I had come. ° When I informed him I 


was a German, he became more 
friendly, and accosted me in the 
mother tongue. In reply to my in- 


quiries, he informed me that his mas- 
ter was the Graf von Rosenthal, on his 
way to Italy. 

After some’ further conversation, 
in which we discussed my plans, he 
said— 

** What, suppose you accompany us 
to Italy, as your prospects do not at 
present seem very auspicious? You 
are familiar with the country, its 
language, and inhabitants; you ‘know 
the most healthy pl: 1ces—you could 
be of the greatest use. The Graf 
would engage you on the spot, in place 
of a secretary he has just lost. Free 
quarters, travelling expenses paid, and 
six hundred gulden a-year—no bad 
thing, not to mention the well-known 
kindness and liberality of the count.” 

I shook my head, and remarked that 
having no acquaintance with the count, 

did not know how we would get 
one. 

“ Oh, if that is all,” replied the 
doctor, “you have already a strong 
recommendation.” 

* Recommended!” 
by whom 2?” 

The doctor seemed quite at a loss 
for an answer— 

** By necessity,” he replied, some- 
what abruptly. 

“No,” I replied, “ I never care for 
abundance, if I have only the means 
of life. From my childhood up, I have 
always been accustomed to a life of 
independence—I am not rich, but I 
will never sell my independence.’ 

The doctor seemed somewhat puz- 
zled; but there was a grave earnest- 
ness in my tone which admitted of no 
cavil. I could not divest my mind of 
some disagreeable forebodings in re- 


I exclaimed, and 
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gard of this extraordinary family, 
although I never for a moment believed 
the old man’s representation, that the 
sick countess was possessed by a legion 
of devils, yet, notwithstanding, there 
seemed something odd in the over- 
tures thus made to an entire stranger ; 
but as all this discussion appeared to 
make me but the more resolute, the 
doctor at length finished his bottle, 
and departed. 

Left, to myself, I turned the matter 
over in my mind, weighed the désagre- 
mens of my poverty against the 
pleasant posftion in the family of a 
rich “ Graf.” I jingled the few re- 
maining coins in my pocket—all my 
worldly wealth; and the result was 
still the same—out of Italy the peace 
of God, the career of a village school- 
master, and independence. I tried to 
compose myself; but then I reflected 
how I had lost ‘all the plans of 
my life, which money could never re- 
store. 

My wonder was by no means de- 
creased, when, in about ten minutes 
after the doctor’s departure, a servant 
of the Graf made his appearance, with 
the compliments of his master, to 
request. I would visit him in his 
apartment. The adventure was so 
curious as to determine me to see it 
out. I found the Graf a tall man of 
commanding presence, traversing his 
apartment with hasty strides. There 
were many pleasant features in his 
face, which had an appearance of 
great dignity. He led me to a seat, 
and, with many apologies for the liberty 
he had taken, repeated in terms the 
offer made bythe doctor. I still with 
modesty and firmness persisted in de- 
clining his offers. He turned to the 
window, where, with his hands behind 
his back, he remained for some mo- 
ments lost in thought; at length he 
approached me, sunk into achair, took 
one of my hands in his, and said— 

*¢ My friend, I appeal to your heart: 
my knowledge of character must in- 
deed be slight if I do not think you an 
honest man. Be open—remain with 
me, stay with me, only for two years, 
I beseech you—you may rely upon 
my generosity, you shall have every- 
thing you require—and at the end of 
this period I will set you up with a 
capital of a thousand louis-d’or. You 
will never regret the time you have 
spent in my service.” - 
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He said this so kindly and pleasantly 
that there was something in his man- 
ner which moved me more than the 
promise of a capital which would leave 
me free to pursue whatever mode of 
idleness I pleased ; but I still thought 
that, should I accept of his proposal, it 
might have the appearance that I 
would sell myself for money. This 
splendid offer, besides, excited my sus- 
picions. 

I replied—“ For such a sum you 
may command services superior to any 
I could command.” [| told him openly 
of all my previous occupations and for- 
tunes, and thought, in this manner, to 
put him off; but he resumed earnest- 
ly 

““We must not be separated. It 
may appear wonderful to you, but the 
fact is not the less true, that you are 
the very man of whom we have long 
been in search ; and it was upon your 
account that I have, with my daugh- 
ter, undertaken this long and incon- 
venient journey.’ 

I looked at him with astonishment, 
thinking he was trying to crack jokes 
upon me. 

** How could you look for me if you 
did not know me? How could you 
possibly tell I should be here at this 
time, for two days ago I did not know 
it myself ?” 

*‘ It is not so,” he said: * this after- 
noon, resting yourself in a wilderness, 
full of sadness, you leant upon a block 
of granite under a tree. You lpoked 
at a black torrent which went foaming 
past you. You then fled, and came 
here. Confess it openly—is it not 
so?” 

At these words, my senses well nigh 
left me with terror. 

** Confess,” said he ; “ is not this so ? 
Are you not the man we have been 
seeking ?” 

«‘ I do not deny it,” I replied ; “ but 
you overwhelm me with fear.” With- 
drawing my hand from his, I exclaim- 
ed—** How did you know this? Who 
told you?” 

“My sick daughter,” replied the 
count. ‘I believe it may appear 
wonderful, but this miserable girl en- 
tertains strange fancies in her sick- 
ness ; and she has for a long time per- 
sisted in the idea, that it is only by 
means of you she can ever regain her 
health. Four weeks ago, my daugh- 
ter described you in the dress in which 
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you now stand before me. Fourteen 
days ago, she said you were sent by 
God to deliver her. She showed me the 
way you would take, marking out the 
route with a compass upon the map. 
At Villach she showed us the nearest 
way to the place of our sojourn. With 
the compass in our hands, and the chart 
in the carriage, we travelled along, ig- 
norant of our destination, like mari- 
ners drifting at sea. At Villach we 
left the main road, and it was only this 
afternoon we became aware of your 
proximity. It was also from her I 
became aware of what passed within 
you. Doctor Walter informed me, 
after your arrival, that you were the 
very person of whom we had been so 
long in search. I feel assured myself 
also ; and that you are the only per- 
son who can restore to me the blessings 
of life, and save my child.” 

He was silent, as if awaiting my re- 
ply. I sat for some time, revolving 
the strange incident, compared to 
which my eventful life could afford 
nothing. 

“ As you tell me, noble count,” I 
replied, “ it is incomprehensible, and 
therefore I am still incredulous. Lam 
but an artist, and know nothing of me- 
dicine. There are many things inex- 
plicable in our lives, but none of them 
impossible, particularly when the rea- 
lity is before us, although we cannot 
explain the cause.” 

“ True,” replied the count, “ you 
are no doctor; but my daughter’s 
foreknowledge in other matters satis- 
fies me she is right in this, and that you 
are ordained to be her saviour. I was, 
in my earlier life, an unbeliever even 
in the existence of a deity, and even 
in my old days I cannot believe in 
devilries, witches’ tricks, apparitions, 
or the devices of warlocks. You 
may explain to yourself, my dear 
friend, my pressing you, as well as 
my liberal offer: -the former is par- 
donable from one who lives in per- 
petual apprehension of losing his only 
child; the latter is not too great for 
him who saves her. Remain, then, 
with us—you will witness many won- 
derful things. If you like occupation, 
besides agreeable travelling, you may 
choose any business you like. You are 
my only hope: remain near, as a mem- 
ber of my suite is expected to die a 
desperate and unexpected death. A 
sore hour of trial awaits us—my 
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daughter has prophesied it will hap- 
pen—I tremble under the weight of 
this anticipated apprehension.” 

When the count had concluded, he 
was moved almost to tears. I felt 
myself in an uncomfortable position— 
what I had heard, excited at once my 
curiosity and my scruples. 

«I do not accept of your liberal of- 
fer, noble Graf,” Ireplied: “give me 
as much as will supply my necessities, 
and I will accompany you. It will be 
a sufficient reward if I can be of any 
real use ; but as yet I cannot find how. 
I shall always, however, stipulate to 
preserve my independence, and shall 
only remain with you as long as | find 
your service comfortable.” 

The eyes of the count danced with 
joy, as, pressing me in his arms, he 
exclaimed 

‘* God be praised! To-morrow you 
shall see my daughter, who is now in 
bed !—to-morrow I shal! prepare her 
for your arrival !” 

“Prepare her for my arrival!” I 
exclaimed. Did you not inform me 
that she was acquainted with my arri- 
val, as well as with my name ?” 

“I beg your pardon—lI forgot to 
explain one circumstance to you. What 
in her dreainy state she hears, knows, 
and understands, when awake she is 
utterly ignorant of. She knows no- 
thing from the time of these seizures; 
and would be distracted were she made 
aware of what she had spoken. She 
only described you during the period 
of her fit, and knows nothing of you 
except through our report of her own 
words.” 

I also learned from the Graf that, 
from her earliest childhood, his daugh- 
ter had evinced a taste for walking in 
her sleep. In a state of somnambu- 
lism she has risen from her bed, dress- 
ed, written letters to friends, played 
the most difficult pieces upon the piano, 
with an ability which in her waking 
hours she could never command. 
These fits are nothing but a higher 
species of somnambulism, which, al- 
though in themselves harmless, have 
the effect of dreadfully impairing her 
constitution. 

It was pretty late when I left the 
room of the count. There was no one 
in the salle except old Heinrich, who 
was still enjoying himself over his 
bottle. 

** Speak a little German with me, 
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sit, if you please, that I may not for- 
get the language of my native land. 
You have had a long interview with 
the Herr Graf.” 

* T have had an interview with him, 
and am going to accompany him to 
Italy,” I replied. 

“Charming !—it always does me 
good to have a German face near me, 
for the Italians are bad sparks, as [ 
have heard. With the exception of the 
countess, who is certainly bewitched, 
you will*find all our company agree- 
able ; and as you are now one of our- 
selves, I may wenture to speak more 
openly upon these subjects. The Graf 
would be a fine fellow if he could only 
laugh—whoever is about him must al- 
ways have a face as solemn as the twi- 
light. The old lady is fond of scolding 
if her slightest command is not in- 
stantly attended to. I think her travel- 
ling to Italy is more for the sake of the 
good burned waters than her health, 
for she is mightily fond of a glass 
of liqueur. The young countess would 
be well enough if she had not a whole 
army of devilsin her. Doctor Walter 
would be the best among us if he had 
only the skill to banish the devils e 

At this moment, the landlord came 
rushing in, apparently wild with ter- 
ror, calling out— 

* Help! help! the house is on fire !” 

** Where ?” J exclaimed : “ show the 
way.” 

“Up stairs—the bright flames are 
bursting out of a window!” 

With these words he rushed out. 
The whole house was now roused—I 
attempted to rush, but Heinrich, as pale 
as a ghost, caught me in his arms. 

«Jesus Maria!” he exclaimed, “ what 
has again happened ?” 

I said, in German, that we must 
look for water—that the house was on 
fire. Every thing was in confusion— 
the people of the house were running 
about in every direction—the floor of 
the room was on fire, and they sought 
for means to force the door. Heinrich 
was there as soon as I, with a vessel 
of water. As soon as he reached the 
door he exclaimed— 

“Holy Maria! it is the chamber of 
the old countess !” 

* Break it open,” shouted the Graf, 
in a voice of thunder. 

The tools soon arrived, but it was 
difficult to break the door, on account 
of its surprising thickness; when at 


length, however, it was forced open, 
all drew shuddering back. The cham- 
ber was pitch dark ; but on the floor, 
near the window, there played a yel- 
lowish-blue fire, which svon died away. 
A dreadful smoke assailed our nostrils. 
Heinrich, bearing a crucifix, came 


rushing up the steps. The Graf 


valled for a light, which having been 
brought, I entered the chamber, and 
proceeded to open the window. The 
Graf held the light to the bed, which 
was smooth, and apparently unoccupied. 
The smell was so dreadful, that I 
nearly fainted. The Graf called aloud 
the name of Frau von Mentloch. As 
the torch approached, he beheld at my 
feet a great black mass of ashes. [ 
was struck with terror, as I saw an 
arm with the hand partially consumed, 
and the burned remains of a human 
head; in another place were three 
fingers with gold rings, and the foot 
of a lady partially consumed. 

** Great God!” exclaimed the Graf, 
turning deadly pale, “ what is this?” 

He gazed shuddering at these dread- 
ful remnants of mortality. Seeing the 
fingers with the rings, he uttered a 
loud cry as the doctor entered— 

* Frau von Mentloch is burned, and 
yet no fire!—no smoke !—incompre- 
hensible !"”’ 

He cast another glance to convince 
himself of the truth, gave the taper to 
an attendant, and went out, deadly 
pale. 

I stood as if petrified by the awful 
tragedy | had met with. The won- 
derful tale I heard made such an im- 
pression upon me, that [ regarded these 
dreadful remains without sensation. 
Soon the room was filled with servants 
of the hotel. I heard them weep- 
ing, and [ thought I was surrounded 
by ghosts. When I recovered myself, 
1 left the room, and returned into the 
*saal.” At this instant a side-door 
opened, and a young lady, in a light 
night-dress, and supported by two 
ladies, each bearing a taper, appeared. 
I remained staring, as if struck by 
lightning, at this apparition. So 
stately was her form, so noble her 
features, that nothing I had ever seen 
in the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture came at all near it. All the 
past horrors were forgotten in my 
intense admiration. The young beauty 
tottered towards the room where the 
frightful catastrophe had taken place. 
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When she saw the remnants, she stood 
still, and said, with a voice of com- 
mand— 

“ Begone !” 

Immediately one of the Graf's ser- 
vants employed himself in executing 
her commands by clearing the apart- 
ment. 

I returned to the *saal,” where I 
found Heinrich sitting over his wine, 
still as pale as a ghost. 

“Did I not tell you,” he cried, “ it 
was the turn of one of usto go? The 
devil willed it. To-morrow I'll take 
my departure, or else my turn may 
come next. In Italy, they say the 
mountains spit fire—I'll keep away 
from them. The pope would soon 
make roast beef of me.” 

I related to him what I had seen. 

“That,” said he, “ was the young 
countess. God protect us—is she not 
beautiful ?” 

Heinrich was now summoned by the 
count, and he departed, sighing pi- 
teously. 

After the fatigues of the previous 
day, I enjoyed a sound and refreshing 
sleep until noon, when the events of 
the past rose before me like fireside 
visions, of the reality of which I could 
searcely convince myself. Having 
nothing to lose, and nothing to fear, [ 
determined to keep my engagement 

with the count. When I entered the 
“ saal,” it was filled by magistrates and 
policemen, who had been attracted 
either by business or curiosity. They 
were ail firmly persuaded “that the 
death of the lady had been caused by 
supernatural influences. The Graf had 
ordered the remains to be interred by 
his own people, and this caused such a 
sensation that it was actually in con- 
templation that the whole family should 
be taken prisoners; and they were 
only in doubt whether it would be 
better to deliver us over to the civil 
or the military authorities. Some 
were for taking us before the arch- 
bishop. I endeavoured to explain to 
the authorities that they were about to 
place themselves in an awkward posi- 
tion, by taking prisoner a person of so 
much consequence as the count, as I 
was convinced the death had been the 
result of natural causes; and I hinted 
further, that if it was true, as they 
supposed, that it had happened through 
the count’s influence with his Satanic 
majesty, that influence might be enlist- 
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ed in a mode prejudicial to themselves. 
1 ended by advising them to take a 
sum of money which the count had 
offered, and allow him to depart in 
peace. My advice was attended to. 
They took the money, we ordered our 
horses, and departed without further 
molestation. 

On the road, we had much conver- 
-_ upon the events of the former 
day, by which, he said, his daughter 
had been dre adfully affected. 

** You must let my daughter have 
pretty much her own way, for when 
she is thwarted, she is so sensitive that 
she suffers intensely. I have already 
informed her of your arrival, and 
asked if she wished you to be intro- 
duced. ‘It would be time enough,’ 
she replied, ‘ when we should arrive at 
Venice.’ Therefore do not allow your- 
self to be disspirited by her fancies. 
She is an unfortunate girl, who must 
be treated with forbearance. She is 
my only earthly joy. The cause of 
the death of this unhappy woman is 
easily explained. The death was pro- 
duced by spontaneous combustion from 
the quantity of brandy she was in the 
habit of drinking.” 

Nothing of importance happened 
until our arrival at Venice. During 
our journey I never was introduced 
to the countess, who appeared dis- 
pleased whenever she saw me. Short- 
ly after our arrival, one morning I 
met her entering her sedan-chair, and 
she inquired from Doctor Walter— 

‘Who is that man who is always 
trotting after us?” 

“It is the Herr” 
tor. 

“He is a very disgusting person,” 
responded the young lady; “send him 
away. 

* You sent for him yourself,” re- 
plied the doctor. It was upon his 
account the journey was undertaken. 
You must look upon him as medicine 
which is ordered for you.” 

** He is the nastiest medicine I ever 
saw,” said the young countess, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

This conversation was not very flat- 
tering to my “amour propre :” and 
had it not been for the kindness of the 
Graf, I should have left the service of 
the ill-tempered Venus without delay. 
I never considered myself handsome, 
but I was regarded in a favourable 
light by the fair sex in general; and 


replied the doc- 





now to be regarded in the light of 
nasty medicine by a beautiful girl, was 
too much for my feelings, and in this 
mode the countess arrived at Venice, 
her medicine riding on horseback after 
her. 

A suite of apartments and servants 
were assigned to me in the magnificent 
palace which the count had hired, and 
as the count had plenty of friends 
among the Venetian noblemen, we had 
soon abundance of visitors. 

We had not been in Venice more 
than four days, when, one evening, I 
was summed to the count, by whom 
I was welcomed with more than his 
usual cordiality. 

« My daughter wishes to see you,” 
he said; “enter with me into her 
apartment—but softly, for she is in 
such a state of nervous excitement, 
that the slightest noise will upset her.” 

We came intoa large and splendid 
apartment, hung with green silk dra- 
pery. The two chambermaids leant 
against the window; the doctor was 
on the sofa looking at his patient, while 
the beautiful girl stood in the middle 
of the room, bolt upright, with one of 
her beautiful arms hanging down, and 
the other extended. She looked like 
a rare piece of statuary, her attitude 
was so still; and only the heaving of 
her breast told she lived. E verything 
was so silent, while every eye was at- 
tracted by the godlike figure of the 
beautiful ‘countess. She ‘said, with a 
smile of angelic sweetness, at last— 

** Emanuel, why have you staid away 
so long? Come near and bless me, 
that my sufferings may end.” 

Not understanding whether this con- 
versation was meant for me, I looked 
very foolish ; but the doctor and the 
count made a sign that I should ap- 
proach, and, like a priest, make the 
sign of the cross, and lay my hands 
upon her, as if I was blessing her. I 
drew near, raised my hands over her 
beautiful head, but, so great was my 
respect, that I had not the courage to 
touch her. I lifted my hands again, 
and extended them towards her. Her 
movements seemed to become more 
joyful; my confusion increased, as the 
beautiful girl said— 

“ Oh! Emanuel, it is not yet thy 
wish to assist her—wish!—wish! 
Thou art powerful, and thy wishes can 
do anything.” 

* Doubt everything, beautiful coun- 
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tess,” I replied, “except my wish to 
assist you ;” for I felt that had she re- 
quired me to cast myself out of the 
window, I would have cheerfully done 
it, so strong was the fascination of her 
beauty. 

I felt as if I were in the presence of a 
goddess. The graceful beauty of her 
figure, the classic charm of her fea- 
tures, which seemed of more than 
earthly loveliness — had disembodied 
my spirit. I had never before felt the 
combined power of beauty and no- 
bility. As I had seen her previously, 
her face appeared so pale and mourn- 
ful, with a touching express ion of 
meek sorrow; but now it was far 
different: a celestial blush suffused 
her features, and her eyes swam in an 
atmosphere of radi¢ ant light, which 
neither art nor nature could bestow, 
The expression of her face had a smile, 
and yet not a smile ; but breathing 
a delight so intense, it was justly call- 
ed by her attendants inspiration—but 
such inspiration, it never entered into 
the glorious dreams of the most in- 
spired artist to imagine or conceive. 

«*Oh, Emanuel,” at length she said, 
*‘ now is thy wish earnest—now she 


feels that through thee her hour of 


succour is at hand—thy hair is wreath- 
ed in golden flames, and from thy fin- 
gers are waving streams of silver 
light ; thou floatest in the liquid azure 
of heaven.” 

Her whole being seemed to drink 
in a flood of light. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of her r language, I could not 
help thinking of the n: isty medicine 
to which she had previously compared 
me, and the not unnatural wish arose 
in my mind, that I should always con- 
tinue radiant in the brilliant hues in 
which I was now clothed by her fancy, 
shining all over like a silver fish. 

* Do not let thy thoughts wrong 
the fancy of the sick girl, Emanuel, 
who compared thee with bitter medi- 
cine,” said the countess. ‘ Be more 
noble than that unfortunate lady, car- 
ried away by the intensity of her suf- 
ferings, which has brou: ght her to the 
verge of madness.” 

The doctor cast a laughing glance 
at me, which I returned; but it was 
not of astonishment that the proud 
beauty had entreated my pardon, but 
that she had guessed my inmost 
thoughts. 

* Do not talk to the doctor, Ema- 
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nuel,” said the inspired countess ; “ it 
hurts her when thy thoughts are fora 
moment absent; remain firm in thy 
desire to light up her half- dissolved 
being with “thy power. Seest thou 
how strong is thy will?—the cold par- 
ticles soften and dissolve like the hoar- 
frost of winter beneath the synshine.” 

As she thus spoke, her arm, which 
was extended, gradually drooped, ani- 
mation and life returned to her figure, 
and she asked for a chair. The doc- 
tor fetched one covered with cushions 
of green silk, elaborately wrought. 

** Not this,” she said, “but that 
arm-chair covered with striped linen, 
which stands before the writing-table 
in Emanuel’s room below—have that 
always.” 

Now it so happened that there was 
a chair exactly answering this de- 
scription before my writing-table, 
which the countess could never have 
seen. As I gave the key to one of 
the servants, she said— 

“ Not that key, but the one with 
the dark spot on it.” 

I gave them both to the servant, and 
it appears she was right; for the first 
key, which I had mistaken for that of 
the chamber door, opened only a press. 

When the chair arrived, having 
seated herself in it, she desired me to 
stand opposite, with my hands extend- 
ed, pointing to her heart. 

“OQ God!” she exclaimed, “ what 
intense delight ! Give her thy words— 
she prays thee not to leave her till her 
health is restored. If thou leavest her 
she must perish miserably ; her life 
depends upon thee. Do not regard 
her,” she said; ‘ when in a state of 
earthly waking she knows thee not. 
Forgive the unfortunate, who knows 
not what she does—all vices are weak- 
ness of the vital powers which destroy 
the powers of the mind.” 

She became communicative, and, so 
far from being angry at my questions, 
seemed to listen to them with pleasure. 
I expressed my wonder about the extra- 
ordinary features of her case, and said 
I had not thought it possible that any 
one could predict events, or know the 
thoughts of others. After a silence 
of some moments, she said— 

« She is as well as any mortal can be, 
whose earthly frame is about to be dis- 
solved. She is as well as she can be, 
when the body is about to retire to 
destruction, and the earthly lamp of 
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eternal light is going out in dark- 
ness.” 

“This inspiration,” I said, * does 
not in the least enlighten me on the 
subject ; on the contrary, it leaves me 
quite in a mist.” 

“‘ Mist, Emanuel! but you 
learn by experience. She knows 
much, but cannot express it. Nature 
seems an endless ocean of holiness, or 
like a shining heaven, suffused with 
melted light, which drops into stars. 
The soul is the shell of a heavenly 
body, which is but the covering of the 
everlasting. The earthly shell of the 
sick person is now broken, and her 
soul sees and feels out of her earthly 
tabernacle—the earthly shell can now 
be made whole, Emanuel, by thee ; 
otherwise will she perish.” 

She was silent; I listened as if to 
the voice of another world. The 
count and the doctor listened with 
equal surprise; both assured me that 
the countess had never before spoken in 
asimilar manner, and had never before 
answered questions. 

I drew her attention to her weak- 
ness, and asked if long speaking did 
not take away her strength. 

“« No,” she replied, “ not when thou 
art with me—in seven minutes her 
sleep will go off; but to-morrow it will 
return. ‘Then, Emanuel, I pray thee 
do not fail her. Come to her, with 
the steadfast wish to save her, five 
minutes before three o’clock, by the 
clock in thy chamber, not by thy 
watch, which is three minutes too fast 
—be punctual, that the patient should 
escape unnecessary suffering.” 

With this she ceased, and a dead 
silence fell over the party. Her face 
became paler every instant, and the 
appearance of lifein her features faded. 
Sinking negligently down, she seemed 
as if about to fall asleep; then she 
groaned and wakened ; and when she 
beheld me, she appeared astonished— 
she looked from one to another. The 
chambermaid hasted to her, also the 
count and Doctor Walter. 

«¢ What is your pleasure ?” 
to me, in a harsh tone. 

** Gracious countess, 
your commands.” 

«© Who are you ?” 

« Your servant, Emanuel, 
countess.” 

“TI feel much obliged by your 
good-will ; but if you would allow me, 


will 
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I prefer being alone,” she replied, in a 
sorrowful tone; then making a bow, 
got up and turned her back upon me. 

I quitted the apartment with a 
strange mixture of sensations: as dif- 
ferent as heaven and earth was the 
condition of the countess asleep and 
awake. Gone were my gold and 
silver beams—gone her familiar thou, 
that sank so softly into my soul; and 
even the name Emanuel, by which 
she, had called me, was known no 
more. 

I returned to my solitary chamber, 
shaking ry head like one who had 
listened to fairy tales so long, that 
the reality seemed charmed. There 
was no arm-chair before my writing- 
table; I supplied its place, and 
wrote off the wonderful scene which 
had just occurred, for I feared that 
at some future time I should not 
believe it. I willingly forgave all her 
former harshness, for the sake of her 
exceeding beauty. 

The following d: ay | had a second 
visit from the Graf, who related to me 
in joyful accents that his daughter had 
passed a delicious night, and that she 
felt herself much better. 

* At breakfast,” continued he, * I 
related to her all that had passed, but 
she would not believe me, persisting it 
must be the ravings of insanity. She 
began to weep; I quieted her. I said 
that without doubt we might anti- 
cipate her complete restoration to 
health. I could not, however, prevail 
upon her to see you awake; but she 
assured me your appearance was so 
distasteful, she could not endure you. 
We could not force her assent—what 
is to be done ?”’ 

The count and I became more inti- 
mate every day, and his friendship 
seemed to increase in proportion with 
the hatred of his daughter. 

Doctor Walter, with the rest of the 
servants, soon began to observe the 
extraordinary influence I had with the 
count, and overwhelmed me with po- 
lite attentions, which I would will. 
ingly have exchanged for the smiles 
of the beautiful countess, who still con- 
tinued hostile. Her dislike seemed 
gradually to increase, and at last I 
hardly dared to enter her presence. I 
will not, however, anticipate my story. 
At three o'clock exactly I entered the 
chamber of the countess, when I found 
matters pretty much the same as be- 





fore ; all her peculiar beauty had re- 
turned: and when she became aware 
of my presence, she threw a haughty 
glance at me, and said— 

‘* Who gave you permission to enter 
my chamber unannounced ?” 

A low convulsive sob choked her 
voice, and she fell into the arms of her at- 
tendants. They immediately brought 
the arm-chair which she had asked for 
the day before. She had scarcely seated 
herself in it when she began to beat her- 
self in a frightful manner. It was with 
difficulty 1 could endure the sad spec- 

tacle. I assumed the attitude I did on 
the former day, extending my arms to- 
wards her. Her convulsions continued; 
but at length, with a soft sigh, she 


seemed relieved, and the impression of 


sadness gradually disappearing from her 
countenance, the glow of inspiration 
began to return. At length she said, 
in a tone of angelic softness— 

«© Oh, dear friend, what would be- 
come of her but for you? She seems 
floating in an atmosphere of light, in 
which her being seems to mingle with 
thine.” 

She continued to have her eyes close 
shut, but was able to tell all that was 
passing behind her; she even told the 
number and description of persons-who 
were passing in a gondola near. She 
began to converse, at length, of her 
illness—of her night wanderings, and 


of a long fainting fit, in which many of 


her family believed her dead, and which 
had lasted for nearly ten hours. She 
described how her father, leaving her 
in despair, had retired to his chamber, 
and, throwing himself upon his knees, 
prayed—a circumstance which could 
have been known to no one but him- 
self, for the room was dark, and he 
had locked the door. In these conver- 
sations she still continued to speak of 
herself in the third person, as if of a 
stranger. At one time she said, 

‘* She is a countess, and the daughter 
of the Count von Rosenthal ; but I am 
not.” 

Her whole appearance in these trances 
was of the most lofty and beautiful 
kind. Presently she sank into a fit of 
deep reflection. Upon the occasion of 
this interview, her fit of inspiration 
ended almost as it did before. Thus 
matters went on for many months. 
Although very anxious, I can scarcely 
describe what passed. The health of 
the countess appeared gradually to im- 
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prove. In consequence of her frequent 
trances, I became almost a slave; I 
could scarcely leave the house for a 
moment. Every day seemed to clothe 
her with a fresh charm. Had I never 
seen her but for an hour, its memory 
would endure for a lifetime. Oh, the 
rapture of first love! Yes; I deny it 
not—love it was, but I may truly say, 
not an earthly one: my whole being 
was bound up in this inspired priestess. 
I felt so unworthy to be regarded by 
her slightest look, could she only have 
tolerated me as the meanest of her 
servants, without antipathy, I would 
have thought it the highest celestial 
happiness. But, alas! in proportion 
as my society seemed to charm her 
when asleep, rose her antipathy to me 
when awake. This antipathy gradu- 
ally increased to hatred—always show- 
ed itself in some manner of which I 
was peculiarly sensitive ; with pas- 
sionate tears she would entreat her 
father to send me out of the house. 
She despised me as a common vaga- 
bond, who was unworthy to breathe 
the very air with her, still less to be 
so much in the confidence of the Graf 
von Rosenthal. 

Incredible as it may appear, when 
she was in these trances she seemed to 
follow all the movements of my hands, 
and to anticipate my very thoughts. 
At length, it seemed scarcely necessary 
that I should extend my hands towards 
her ; my wishes were sufficient to 
bring relief. She would drink neither 
wine nor water which I had not touched 
with my fingers, out of which issued, 
as she said, “ streams of light.” 

One day the count proposed to me 
that I should make an experiment of 
the affection of his daughter, by ask- 
ing her, when in a trance, that she 
should give me a beautiful full-blown 
rose when she was awake. The experi- 
ment was tried, notwithstanding my ob- 
jections; and I one day interrupted 
a friendly conversation, by making 
the request, previously to which, how. 
ever, | ought to mention, that I had 
gone over to some roses which were 
growing in the balcony, and in select- 
ing one of them, a thorn pierced my 
finger—the countess actually uttered a 
violent exclamation, as if in severe pain. 

* Take care,” said she, “* Emanuel ; 
whatever hurts you pains me also.” 

Thinking this the most suitable mo- 
ment to make my request,— 
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«¢ Why do you not tell her,” said the 
countess, “ that you wish her to give 
you a full-blown rose to-morrow ?” 

I was astonighed—she had divined 
my wishes; and I attempted to make 
some excuse, 

«* Oh, nonsense,” said she, laughing ; 
“TI knew my father put it into your 
head.” 

** But it is also my dearest wish,” I 
replied. ‘ Will you, when you waken 
at twelve o’clock, remember it ?” 

“Can she do anything else?” she 
replied, laughing. 

When this conversation ceased the 
count departed, and summoned the at- 
tendants and the doctor. 

It might have been a little after ten 
o’clock that Hortense awoke, and 
showed to the physician the hurt on 
her finger. She thought she had in- 
jured it with a needle, and wondered 
there was no outward sore. At eleven 
she showed symptoms of uneasiness— 
walked up and down the chamber, and 
began to abuse me to her women, and 
overpowered her father with reproach- 
es for not having dismissed me before. 
She then began to talk about other 
matters. Her restlessness increased ; 
she was asked if she was unwell. They 
tried in vain to find out the cause of 
her uneasiness. She hid her face in 
the pillows, and begged of them all to 
leave the room. A quarter before 
twelve, her bell was heard. She in- 
formed her maid, when she entered the 
apartment, that I must be present when 
the clock struck twelve. Although I 
had looked forward to this invitation, 
I felt quite upset by it. With a pal- 
pitating heart, I entered the room; 
the countess was sitting carelessly upon 
the sofa—her beautiful head, shaded 
by its dark locks, supported by her 
delicate hand. Ina manner half sor- 
rowful, half angry, she rose as I en- 
tered; and I then requested the. ho- 
nour of her commands. 

She did not immediately answer, but 
seemed to hesitate, as if at a loss for 
words. At last she said— 

‘* Mr. Emanuel, it seems as if I ought 
to make you a present, in order to in- 
duce you to retire from our service,” 

** Countess,” I said, as I felt my 
pride rising, “ I did not force myself 
into the count’s employment ; you are 
aware of the reasons which have in- 
duced me to remain in the company of 
my lord. 1 would willingly obey your 
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commands just uttered, but for the 
hope of being useful.’ 

She turned her back upon me, and 
began to play with a pair of scissors 
near the rose-trees. Suddenly she 
cut off a new-blown rose, which she 
offered me, saying—* Take the best I 
have to offer you—take it as a reward 
for having hitherto kept out of my 
way, and let me see you no more.” 
Then she threw herself on the sofa, 
ang, with averted face, made a sign 
that I should withdraw. 

I regained my apartment, and press- 
ed to my’ lips the rose, which 1 con- 
sidered worth all the crowns and 
jewels on earth. 

The dislike of the countess from 
this period, strange to say, seemed to 
increase. Her father, convinced of 
my honesty, as well as my ability to 
be useful, was proof against all his 
daughter’s suspicions and fears. My 
position became very irksome; for [ 
perceived that every one else, even to 
the servants, treated me with aversion 
and contempt. This at length in- 
creased to such an extent, that [ 
perceived that it had gradually the ef- 
fect of alienating from me the count’s 
esteem; and I should have been un- 
able to remain, had it not been for the 
kindness of the countess, who, in her 
trances, would entreat me not to mind 
such temporary estrangements. 

One evening the count called me 
into his cabinet. He asked me to give 
him the books I had managed, as well 
as an order for two thousand louis- 
d’ors recently come, which he said he 
wished to put into the bank of Venice, 
as he intended remaining for another 
year. I took the opportunity to en- 
treat of him to give these matters of 
service to the management of some one 
else, as I intended, as soon as the 
health of the countess should be a 
little restored, to leave his house and 
service. ‘Although I said this with 
some emotion, the count did not ap- 
pear to pay much attention, but merely 
replied, that he would be able, doubt- 
less, to get some one to attend to his 
affairs. This was enough ; I perceived 
that he wished to get rid of me. I 
went back to my room, and collected 
all the papers, both those he had asked 
me for, and the others; but I could 
not lay my hands upon the order he 
required; I searched for it, but in 
vain. 








The next morning the count re. 
minded me. 

“You have forgotten,” said he, 
‘the steward’s accounts I asked you 
for yesterday, with the money order.” 

The only excuse I could devise 
was, that I had temporarily mislaid 
some papers, among which I supposed 
was the one in question, but that I 
would surely have it by the following 
morning. My search, however, was 
utterly in vain; and at length I came 
to the conclusion that the cheques were 
either lost or stolen, or that I had 
unknowingly destroyed them myself. 
No one, except my servant, who could 
neither read nor write, had the key of 
myroom. My apprehensions were 
terrific. 

On repairing next morning to the 
countess, in order to be present at her 
state of somnambulism, the count re- 
ceived me with a stern and grave as- 
pect. The thought that he "believed 
me dishonest was maddening. Full of 
these thoughts, I approached the sleep- 
ing countess; and the idea immedi- 
ately occurred to me, that she, by 
means of her extraordinary gift of se- 
cond sight, might inform me what had 
become of the papers. While I was 
deliberating how I should approach 
the subject, the countess complained of 
an extraordinary cold blast, which was 
blowing from me to her, and which, 
she said, if it were not changed, would 
sause her pain. 

* Thou art disturbed by some secret 
sorrow, Emanuel,” said the countess ; 
“thy thoughts and thy wishes are not 
with her.” 

** Dearest countess,” I replied, “ it 
is no wonder. Perhaps you, with your 
wonderful powers of penetrating into 
mystery, can give me back my peace. 
I have lost four cheques belonging to 
your father.” 

The count frowned. 
exclaimed— 

“TI beg you will not trouble the 
countess with such matters in her 
present state.” 

I wassilent. Hortense appeared to 
reflect for a few moments. 

** Do not be uneasy, Emanuel, “ you 
have not lost them; they have been 
taken from you. Her e, t take this key ; 

you will find them in yonder jewel- 
case. 

I hurried to the press with a little 
gold key she gave me. One of the 
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chamber-maids, Leonora, sprang be- 
fore me, and would not let me open 


it. 

«My lord count,” she said, * you 
surely will not allow any man to rum- 
mage the things of my lady ?” 

But ere she could finish, I had push- 
ed her to one side, opened the jewel- 
case, and there beheld the cheques of 
which we were in search. With a 
glowing countenance I handed them 
to the count, saying, that I should 
shortly have the pleasure of waiting 
upon him with the rest; and with a 
light heart approached Hortense. 

« How you are changed,” said she, 
“ Emanuel ; you look like a sun float- 
ing in a sea of golden light.” 

The count, much affected by this 
scene, desired me to ask the countess 
how she came by them. I obeyed. 
Leonora, the waiting-maid, fell fainting 
upon the floor. Dr. Walter hurried 
up to her, and was justidragging her 
out of the apartment, when the coun- 
tess began to speak. The count or- 
dered silence, and that no one should 
quit the apartment. 

“ Out of hatred, my dear Emanuel, 
the sick person had the cheques taken 
from you,” she said; “ but things did 
not happen as she wished; for old Hein- 
rich was standing in one corner of the 
corridor, when Dr. Walter went in with 
the second key, and took the cheques, 
which were put with letters from 
Hungary, and, on carrying them out, 
he gave them to Leonora. Heinrich 
would have blown upon us all, as soon 
as it was known that the papers were 
missing. Dr. Walter, who saw the 
cheques with you, offered to have them 
stolen; Leonora said she would as- 
sist; the sick person encouraged 
them both, and could scarcely re- 
strain her impatience until they were 
brought.” 

Dr. Walter, as she said these words, 
remained leaning against Leonora’s 
chair, and, turning to the count, said 
with a ghastly smile— 

«* No one can now contend that the 
countess is not to be believed in her 
moments of inspiration.” 

The count did not reply, but, ring- 
ing the bell, ordered old Heinrich to be 
sent for, and asked him, if he had 
ever seen Dr. Walter in my room 
during my absence. 

“I saw him on last Tuesday even- 
ing in the room of Mr. Emanuel,” 
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said the old man; “ but Leonora can 
tell better than I, for she was standing 
in the passage. He handed her some 
papers, and I saw them both smile, 
and talk in a whisper, as they went 
away.” 

They were then put out of the 
apartment, and Hortense soon became 
more agreeable than usual. The re- 
sult of this remarkable morning was, 
that the doctor, Leonora, and another 
servant, received their dismissal, and 
the count covered me with the most 
ample apologies, and entreated I 
should never leave him. 

‘I know the sacrifices you have 
made for us, but you may depend 
upon my gratitude.” 

The evident pain of the count touch- 
ed me, and I agreed to remain. In 
the meantime, the way in which I had 
been treated by the countess greatly 
weakened me in my belief in the good- 
ness of her heart. As the health of 
the countess began gradually to im- 
prove, her dislike to me seemed to 
diminish. I was occasionally permit- 
ted to visit her in her lucid intervals. 
At length I was permitted to take my 
place at the table when there was a 
dinner party, and a cover was even 
laid for me when they were alone. 
The countess did not speak much ; 
but what she did say was with a 
mingled hauteur and modesty which 
was enchanting. My situation became 
more agreeable; but I kept out of 
her presence, when in a state of wake- 
fulness, as much as possible ; and even 
if she regarded me with carelessness, 
she must, nevertheless, have been 
aware how much I despised her in my 
heart — so quiet, without its being 
perceived by Hortense, the bond of 

union between us had gradually been 
changed ; but my time was spent in 
longing for the period when my ser- 
vices should no longer be required. 

_. Among those who were on terms of 
intimacy with the count at Venice, was 
a rich young nobleman, who inherited 
the title of prince, from one of the 
most distinguished Italian families. 
I will call him Carl. He was of lofty 
stature, of agreeable countenance, and 
full of spirit and urbanity. The flexi- 
bility of his features, and the ardent 
glance of his eye, betrayed a mind 
which would be easily excited. He 
had an immense establishment, and 
was as proud ashe was vain. His 
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friendship with the count, the result 
of accident, had detained him in Ve- 
nice longer than he intended. He 
had seen Hortense, and mingled in the 
crowd of her admirers. His station 
in life, his riches, his numerous suite, 
had flattered the vanity of Hortense. 
Without distinguishing him from 
others by her favours she willingly 
saw him near her. A single smile or 
kind look was enough to raise in him 
the boldest hopes. The old count, not 
less flattered, met the attentions of the 
prince more than half way, and soon 
received him as a friend of the family. 
I never for an instant doubted that 
the count had arranged it in his own 
mind that the prince should be his 
son-in-law. Nothing but the illness 
of Hortense appeared to retard mat- 
ters. The prince had heard of the 
extraordinary state of the countess’s 
health, and was devoured by curiosity 
to see her in one of her trances, and 
the count who knew that she appeared 
to great advantage, gave him permis- 
sion, which he had never before ac- 
corded to any one. Accordingly, one 
afternoon, about the time Hortense 
had predicted she would fall into a 
trance, the prince made his appear- 
ance. Fear and delight were pictured 
in the face of the prince as he beheld 
her radiant in superhuman beauty. 
The countess began to speak, and as 
usual to entertain herself with me, in 
a language however flattering to me, 
by no means so agreeable to the prince. 
I made a sign to the prince to give me 
his hand; as soon as he had done so 
the countess, with a violent shudder, 
exclaimed, ‘* Take away that goat; he 
is going to stick me!” She fell into 
strong convulsions, and the prince 
was obliged to leave the room. As 
soon as he had departed she repeated, 
with emphasis, ‘* Never let that unclean 
person enter into my presence again.” 
This interview brought with it unplea- 
sant consequences to me. The prince, 
regarding me as his rival, was filled 
with the most deadly hatred, and the 
count, easily influenced by any one 
much in his society, | soon saw he 
began to participate in the feelings 
of the prince. It was only asuspicion 
that the countess had a regard for me, 
but even this was very mortifying to 
his vanity. The count was much with 
the prince, and ] was soon separated 
altogether from her society, except 















during the period of her trances. It 
was at length arranged between them 
that the project of marriage should 
be mentioned to her as soon as it was 
consistent with her state of health. [ 
soon perceived that I was in the way, 
My old habits resumed their sway, and 
the only agreeable reflexion I had was 
in the steady friendship of Hortense, 
All her former hatred, even in her 
waking hours, was turned into respect 
and friendship. She treated me like 
a physician, asked my advice upon all 
occasions, and obeyed my orders with 
the utmost punctuality. It sometimes 
seemed to me as if the power of my 
will had become a part of her nature. 
The pride and vanity of the coun- 
tess, in proportion as her health im- 
proved, began to disappear like eyil 
spirits ; ; her gentleness was more touch- 
ing than even her beauty ; and how 
was it possible that I, the ‘daily witness 
of her many perfections, should remain 
insensible to her charms. I almost 
wished that she should treat me with 
the contumely which she had formerly 
done, that I might be able to tear 
myself away ; for I felt that the part- 
ing which must sooner or later come, 
would take me to my grave. What 
made me worse was a dream which 
often occurred to me, and in which 
the same images were always presented. 
Sometimes I sat in a strange room— 
sometimes on the shore of the sea— 
sometimes on the stem of an oak ina 
vast wilderness—then the countess 
would appear, radiant with beauty, 
and say, * W hy so sorrowful, my dear 
E manuel?” At this period I would ge- 
nerally waken, for the thrilling tone in 
which she spoke these words would 
vibrate to my soul. In the crowded 
marts of the city I heard it—it rose 
above the songs of the gondoliers— 
wherever I went that gentle and touch- 
ing sound was ever in my ear. Once, 
during the night, when I had this 
dream, I wakened as soon as the 
mouth of Hortense had opened to give 
utterance to the accustomed question, 
and then I believed that I heard the 
voice inreality. A dream is generally 
a dream ; but in this tissue of wonders 
seemed woven into my fate everything 
extraordinary. One day when I was in 
the room with the count, looking over 
some papers, he was summoned to re- 
ceive the visit of a Venetian nobleman. 
Thinking he would soon return I sat 
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down in his chair at the window, feeling 
very mournful. Inthe meantime steps 
approached, and the countess, who was 
looking for her father, entered the 
room. I felt a sudden tremor, and 
rose respectfully. 

«*Why so sorrowful, dear Emanuel ?” 
said the countess, in the same sweet and 
gentle tone whose sound had so often 
mingled in my dreams. She smiled, 
as if surprised at her question, rub- 
bed her forehead as if considering. 
‘“* What is that? I thought I had 
heard that before ; it seems to me as 
if I had seen you in the same position 
before, and had asked you the same 
question.” 

* Nothing can be so strange,” I re- 
plied; “‘I have over and over again 
dreamed that you had used the same 
words you have done at this moment.” 

The count entered the apartment, 
and our interview terminated. <A few 
days after this I dreamed that I was 
present at a banquet ; it wasa great festi- 
val ; but the music made me mournful, 
and I remained a solitary spectator of 
the revelry. I thought that from the 
throng of dancers Hortense came smi- 
ling forth, looked at me with a glance 
of tenderness, and said, “ Why so sor- 
rowful? I cannot be happy unless you 
are so;” and with these words she 
disappeared among the dancers. 

The next day I was invited to a 
party where there were to be fireworks 
and dancing, and upon the way thither 
I was informed by the count that Hor- 
tense was to be present. The prince 
opened the ball with the countess. As 
I looked on the noble pair, I felt as if 
there was a dagger in my heart. In 
order to banish the sight, I chose a 
partner, and mixed in the floating 
throng ; but I soon felt too miserable 
to dance, and I was glad to make my 
escape. At this moment the dream 
of the previous night at once occurred 
to me. The dance had just terminated, 
and lo! the countess came up to me, 
pressed my hand swiftly, and secretly 
gave me one glance of ineffable tender- 
ness, saying—‘* Why so sorrowful, my 
dear Emanuel? be joyful, or I cannot be 
so,” disappeared among the crowd. 
The glance which she gave me seemed 
at the same moment to deprive me of 
speech and breath ;_ before I could re- 
cover, she had rejoined the dancers, and 
was swimming gracefully along, but [ 
saw, or thought I saw, that her eyes al- 
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wayssoughtmine. [left theplace where 
I was standing,as I could not endure 
this. The dance had concluded, and a 
new one was about commencing as I ap- 
proached the seat of the ladies : a beau- 
tiful form rose as I drew near ; it was 
the countess: her arm soon lay in 
mine, and we fell into the ranks of the 
dancers. I felt astonished at myself, 
for I never could have had the daring 
to ask her for so great an honour; 
but it seemed as if, in the confusion 
of the moment, I had done so with- 
out being aware of it. She scarcely 
seemed to regard me as she swept 
through the crowd with her beautiful 
form and lustrous eye. In a moment 
the music struck up. I felt asif I 
belonged to another and a higher 
world, and was floating along on the 
voluptuous swell of the music. I did 
not know what happened, nor that the 
eyes of the whole company were upon 
us; but I cared little for that, and at 
the third round of the dance led the 
countess toaseat. Istammered forth 
my thanks, and her low bow to me was 
such as she would have bestowed upon 
the most distant acquaintance. 

The count, as well as the prince, 
had seen me dancing with the countess, 
and had heard the general whispers of 
admiration. The count was displeased 
at my audacity, and scolded the countess 
the next day for having so far forgot- 
ten her rank. Neither the count nor 
the prince doubted that I had inspired 
the countess with some extraordinary 
liking for me, but notwithstanding 
their attempts at concealment, I could 
plainly perceive that I was the object 
of their intense aversion. I was seldom 
permitted to enter the company of the 
countess; but both of them were 
carried away by their apprehensions. 
The countess never concealed from 
either of them that she had feelings of 
kindness towards me. She said it was 
quite the same to her whether I was 
in Venice or Constantinople. “ It is 
in your power,” said she, **to send 
him away as soon as I am well.” 

The count and the prince waited 
with anxiety the period of my depar- 
ture, which would rid them of my pre- 
sence and interruption. I also looked 
forward to this moment with some 
anxiety. I felt that absence from 
Hortense was the only way in which 
I could heal my wound. I felt unut- 
terably wretched. One day the countess 
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predicted that the end of her illness 
was near, and that her convalescence 
was at hand. 

**In the hot steam-baths of Bat- 
taglia,” said she, “she will lose her 
power of inspiration. A bath every 
morning; and after the tenth bath 
you will depart: she will then see you 
no more, unless you wish it ; but let her 
haye aremembrance of you. Without 
this she cannot get well. You carry 
on your breast a dried rose, cased i 
gold. As long as she wears this on 
her heart, rolled up in silk, her illness 
can never return. Neither earlier nor 
later than the seventh hour after the 
thirteenth bath, give her this rose: 
wear it until then. Thenceforth she 
will be convalescent.’ 

* Do you really carry anything of 
the kind?” said the count, in high de- 
light at the prospect of his daughter’s 
approaching recovery 

I replied in the affirm: ative ; and he 
then asked if I attached any value to 
this possession. 

I replied that I did, and that I would 
sooner forfeit my life; but that I 


would give it up to ensure his daugh- 
ter’s recovery. 
** Some pledge of love, I suppose ?” 


said the count, smiling. 

*¢ It is the gift of one who is all 
all to me,”’ said I. 

The count, touched by my 
sity, embraced me, adding— 

** I am eternally your debtor !” 

The first thing he did, when Hor- 
tense awoke, was tv mention the inci- 
dent. 

*¢ It is,” he added, 
he loves.” 

He said this with the greater plea- 
sure, because he thought that if the 
countess had really any liking for me, 
she would the more readily surrender 
it when she heard that I had been 
sighing in the chains ofanother beauty. 
Hortense received this intelligence with 
such carelessness, that the count’s sus- 
picions at once vanished. He imme- 
diately informed the prince of what had 
happened, and the result was a total 
alteration of their coldness of manner. 
I was treated by them like a benefac- 
tor. Speedy preparations were made 
for our departure to the baths of Bat- 
taglia; the prince had gone before 
to make preparations for his bride, 
and early on a beautiful summer's 
morning we left Venice, through the 


genero- 


* the gift of one 
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lovely plains of Padua. We approached 
the Euganean mountains, at the foot 
of which lies the little city with its 
wells. During the journey, the coun- 
tess liked to make little excursions on 
foot, and I was her constant companion, 
her kindness was extreme. 

** | could be very happy,” said she, 
“if I were allowed to spend my life in 
some quiet retreat in Italy, occupied 
with the simple concerns of domestic 
life. The amusements of cities leave a 
void in the s spirit, and depress more 
than they please. How happy I would 
be if I could live quie tly apart from 
courts and cities ; if I had will enough 
to make my happiness consist in doing 
good to those eround me: but one can- 
not have all one wishes!” 

More than once, and in the presence 
of her father, she spoke of the great 
obligation they owed me as the saviour 
of her life. 

* Could I only know,” said she, 
** how to compensate you. I have been 
ransacking my brain to find out some- 
thing agreeable to give yous. You 
must be already aware that my father 
will place you in a position to be inde- 
pendent of all mankind: that is the 
smallest thing; but I must have an- 
other satisfaction for myself.” 

At another time she would turn the 
discourse upon my resolution to leave 
them immediately after her convales- 
cence. 

“‘ We shall all be sorry to lose you,” 
she would say, with tenderness. “ We 
will mourn your loss like that of some 
dear friend and benefactor. Could 
we not by our entreaties induce you to 
your resolution and delay your 
departure? But your heart calls you 
elsewhere,” she said, with a smile, as 
if she had penetrated the secret of my 
heart. ‘If you are only happy, we 
shall have nothing further to wish you, 
and I doubt it not, love will make you 
happy. Still, do not quite forget us, 
and remember from time to time to 
Jet us have intelligence of your wel- 
fare.” 

My replies were full of distant and 
cold politeness, for respect forbade my 
heart to betray this confidence. But 
still, she would ‘bestow upon me glances 
which would overpower my feelings, 
and I would say more than I had in- 
tended. It occasionally happened that 
when I spoke in a more flattered and 
obliged tone, Hortense would look upon 


change 
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me with a clear glance of wondering 
innocence, as if she did not understand 
me. I persuaded myself that Hortense 
wished only to appear kind and thank- 
ful to me without according me any 
preference over that she bestowed upon 
ordinary mortals, and that it was pe 
out of pure good nature, and to give 
me pleasure that she had asked me to 
dance with her at the ball. Ah, how 
my passion had already carried me be- 

yond the bounds of hope, far be yond 
the bounds of hope ; for had Hortense 
really felt towards me anything more 
than good-will, what use would it have 
been ? I would only have become more 
unhappy in her unhapy jiness. Whilst 
this flame was consuming me in secret, 
in her heart there was a serene heaven 
full of rest ; whilst l was yearning to fall 
at her feet, and to confess all I felt for 
her, she wandered near me without the 
least suspicion of my situation, and 
sought to dispel my earnest sorrow by 
her innocent mirth. 

Rooms were prepared for us through 
the prince, in the castle of the Mar- 
chioness of Este. This castle, ona 
hill near the little city, combined the 
greatest conveniences with, at the —_ 
time,the most beautiful views,and shady 
promenades in the distance. But in 
order to make use of the steam-baths 
it was necessary to go into the city, 
near which a house had been prepared 
for the reception of the countess, where 
she spent the mornings on which she 
wished to bathe. After the first three 
baths she received, her inspirations be- 
came less frequent and more obscure. 
She spoke seldom, seldom answered 
a question, and appeared to enjoy na- 
tural and refreshing sleep. She said 
in her sleep that after the tenth bath 
she should no longer be pe mitted to 
enter this house. After the tenth bath, 
she fell into her usual trance, in which 
she said— 

*«* Emanuel, I see thee no more!” 

These were the last words she ut- 
tered in a state of inspiration. The 
day of the thirteenth bath arrived, 
and up to this period every incident 
which she had predicted when in a 
state of inspiration regularly took place. 

ler last commands now only remained 
to be fulfilled. The prince and the 
count came to me early in the morning, 
to remind me how soon I should be 
expected to deliver up my amulet. 
They did not leave me alone for a 
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single moment. They made me show 
them the amulet, as if they feared that, 
when the time was drawing so near, 
some accident might happen to it, or 
it might be lost through carelessness. 
As soon as the news arrived that the 
countess was in the steam-bath, every 
moment was counted. We were at 
length summoned to accompany her to 
the castle, when we found her ex- 
tremely agreeable, and prepared to 
receive from me a present which she 
was to wear all her life. She began to 


joke with me about my infidelity in 


giving to her the present of one I had 
loved. It struck ten o’clock; the 
seventh hour had arrived. We were 
all—the count, the prince, the countess, 
and her attendants—present in a spa- 
cious and well-lighted apartment. 

““Now wait no longer,” said the 
count: themoment has arrived which 
is to be the last of Hortense’s sufferings, 
and the first of my happiness.” 

I drew the precious medallion from 
my neck, opened the golden chain, 
pressed a kiss upon the glass, and, not 
without emotion, handed it to the 
countess. She received it, and as her 
glance fell upon the dried rose, sud- 
denly a bright glow shone on her 
countenance. She stammered a few 
words of thanks, and then suddenly 
disappeared with the chambermaids. 
The count and the prince were full 
of thanks. They had prepared a little 
feast at the castle, to which noble fa- 
milies from Este and Porigo were in- 
vited. In the meantime we waited in 
vain for the re-appearance of the 
countess. We soon heard, however, 
that upon putting on the amulet she 
hac 1 fallen into a de ep and refreshing 
slumber: two, three, four hours passed, 
but shecame not. The count, much dis- 
quieted, made his way to the bedside, 
but her sleep was so sweet and deep, 
he would not disturb her. She was 
still asleep, when, at midnight, the 
party broke up; but the next morning 
it continued. The count feared death, 
and my disquietude was no _ less. 
Doctors were summoned, but they pro- 
nounced her in perfect health, and ad- 
vised she should be allowed to sleep on. 
Noon and evening came, and still the 
countess slept. If it had not been for 
the assurances of the doctor, that 
she was in good health, we would 
have been greatly alarmed. The 
next morning we were all in the great- 
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est delight to receive the intimation 
that the countess was awake. Every 
one hurried in, and wished her joy, and 
all were happy except 1, who stood 
sorrowful in my room. 

Why should I not tell it? Amid the 
universal joy, I stood alone sorrowful 
—ah, more than sorrowful—in my 
room, The obligation by which I was 
bound to the Count Rosenthal was 
over—it was fulfilled. 1 could depart 
oman a I would; they wanted no- 
thing from me except the last word. 
But now to inhale the air she breathed 


appeared to fne the most enviable of 


all lots—to receive but a single glance, 
the dearest nourishment of my life ; 
away from her, and it seemed to me as 
a condemnation to death. And when 
I thought of her approaching mar- 
riage with the prince, and the weak 
nature of the count her father, then 
my manly pride ‘and independence 
struggled within me; and I deter- 
mined to depart. 1 swore IL would 
fly. lsaw the eternity of my unhap- 
piness ; and rather than remain con- 
temptible to myself, 1 determined to 
bid adieu to joy and pleasure for life. 
I found Hortense in the castle garden. 
A shudder ran through my frame as I 
drew near to offer my congratu- 
lations. She stood, apparently lost 
in thought, apart from her attend- 
ants, and near a flower-bed. She 
seemed more beautiful than I had ever 
seen her before, and looked as if pos- 
sessed with a new life. 

“ How you havestartled me!” she said, 
a slight blush suffusing her features. 

‘I also wish you Joy, my dearest 
countess,” said I. I could speak no 
more; my senses were confused; [ 
could not bear her look, which seemed 
to penetrate my heart. Stammering 
forth an excuse for having disturbed 
her, I stopped short. 

«* You speak of joy,” said she ; “ but 
are you joyful?” 

«Most heartily,” I replied, “ that 
you are raised from your long illness. 
In a few d ays I must depart, “and be- 
long to another country; I now be- 
long to none. My promise is ended.” 

“Ts this your intention, dear Ema- 
nuel?” said the countess. * You say 
you belong to no one; do not you be- 
long to us?” 

I laid my hand upon my heart, and 
glanced to the earth, for my heart was 
too full to speak. 


« You will remain with us—will you 
not?” she said. 

‘© T may not.’ 

* But if I entreat it?” 

“* Good God, gracious lady, do not 
command me I cannot endure it; I 
must depart.’ 

* You are not happy with us; but, 
nevertheless, you have neither _, duty 
nor profession to take you aw ay.’ 

«© Duty to myself,” ire plied. . 

“ Go, then—I have been strangely 
deceived in you; I thought we would 
have been of more value in your eyes.” 

“If you but knew, noble countess, 
what sorrow your words are causing 
me, you would pity me, and let me de- 
part in peace.’ 

‘Then I must be silent. Go; but 
you do me a great injury.” 

Speaking these words, she turned 
away. I dared to go after her, and 
be goed of her not to be angry. She 
began to weep. With folded ‘hands I 
implored her not to be angry with me. 

** Command me,’ said I, “and I 
will obey. Command that I should 
remain, my soul’s rest—my happiness 
—my life I will offer up at your com- 
mand.” 

* Go, then—lI force nothing from 
you; you are unwilling to stay with 
us. 

** Oh, countess, bring me not to des- 
peration.” 

“‘When will you depart ?” 

* To-morrow—to-day.” 

** No, no,” said she, gently, as she 
came nearer to me. “I set no value 
on my health. Remain yet only a few 
days at least.” 

She murmured this with such an 
entreating air, and looked upon me 
at the same time with her moist eyes 
so sorrowfully, that I was no longer 
master of my destiny. 

*¢ T remain.” 

« But willingly ?” 

«* With rapture.” 

* Good. Now leave me for an in. 
stant. You have sorely troubled me. 
But do not leave the garden: I only 
seek to recover myself.” 

With these words she went away, 
and vanished amid the blooming orange 
flowers. I remained for a long time 
in the same place, as if in a dream. 
Such words I had never before heard 
from the countess. It was not merely 
the language of politeness. Every- 
thing within me was disturbed with 
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the idea that I had some value in her 
eyes. The request to remain longer—— 
the tears—the indescribable something 
that cannot be described—her move- 
ments——her voice ; the wonderful lan- 
guage, in every thing a language with- 
out words, which “spoke more elo- 
quently than words could express. I 
understood nothing, and I understood 
all. I doubted, and I was convinced. 
After about a quarter of an hour spent 
in wandering up and down the garden 
walks, with the attendants who re- 
mained, the countess came with a 
lively and friendly air towards me. In 
her gentle figure waving with white 
drapery, she appeared like a lovely 
vision of Raphael's gorgeous dreams. 
In her hand she carried a bouquet of 
carnations, roses, and violet-coloured 
anilla flowers. 

** T have plucked a few flowers for 
you, dear Emanuel,” she said; “ do 
not despise them. i give them to you 
in quite another spirit from that with 
which, in my sickness, I once present- 
ed you witharose. [ should not remind 
you, my dear doctor, how I must have 
teazed and distressed you with my 
childish humours ; but I remember 
that on purpose, in order to cement 
my friendship with you more closely. 
Oh, and how much have | to repay 
you! Give me now an arm, and the 
Lady Cecilia will give another :” so 
she called one of her companions. 

As we went along, chatting and 
laughing, her father the count, and 
the prince arrived. Never was Hor- 
tense more amiable than on this, the 
first day of her convalescence. With 
tender respect she conversed with her 
father ;> with friendly intercourse to 
her attendants 5 with polite kindness 
to the prince; but to me with the 
liveliest expressions of gratitude. She 
thanked me not only in words, but 
in her manner, when she spoke. 
When she turned to me, there was in 
her words and in her tone an inexpres- 
sible kindness, good-nature, and care 
for my contentment. This tone was 
never altered in the presence of her 
father nor of the prince. She carried 
it on with an assurance that it could 
not and should not be otherwise ; and 
so many charming days flew lightly on 
wings of joy. The conduct of Hor- 
tense never altered towards me in the 
least. I myself swaying between the 
cold dictates of prudence and honour, 
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and the fire of passion, found always 
in her society a peace and an_inde- 
pendence which, since these wonder- 
ful events happened, I had never 
known. Her kindness and truth made 
me feel towards her like a brother. 
She never concealed a heart full of the 
purest friendship towards me; and as 
little did 1 conceal my sensations, if I 
did not openly express them. And 
still, oh! who could withstand such 
beauty ?—it must be betrayed. 

The bath guests of B: attaglia were 
accustomed on fine evenings to assem- 
ble at a large coffee-house, where, sit- 
ting in the open air, they might enjoy 
each other’s society. They sat there 
in chairs, in a half- circle, i in the open 
street. One might hear on all sides 
the music of mandolins and guitars 
mingled with Italian songs. There 
was also music in the coffee-house ; 
windows and doors were lighted. The 
countess came one evening, when the 
prince was accustomed to leave us 
earlier than usual, in order to ask me 
to accompany her to the assembly of 
bath guests. I was seated in my cham- 
ber, dre ‘aning over my strange destiny ; : 
the door stood half-open. Hortense 
and Cecilia saw me as they passed ; 
both observed me for a long time; 
then they entered gently, but I saw 
them not until they stood right before 
me, and declared that I must accom- 
pany them into the city. They re- 
mained joking and enjoying my con- 
fusion. Hortense recognized the bou- 
quet ; she took it from the table where 
1 had left it, and placed it, all withered 
as it was, in her bosom. We then went 
to Battaglia, and mingled with the 
company. 

It so happened, that Cecilia, in con- 
versation with one of her acquaint- 
ances, went away from us. Neither 
the countess nor I were much dis- 
pleased. With her upon my arm, we 
wandered through the gay cr -owd, until 
she was wearied. We sat upon a bank, 
under a spreading lime-tree ; the moon- 
light fell through the branches upon 
the beautiful countenance of Hortense, 
and upon the withered bouquet in her 
bosom. 

She gazed long on me with a cu- 
rious, earnest look. 

* T know not how it is, dear coun- 
tess,” 1 exclaimed, in a voice tremulous 
with agitation, “the charm which had 
power over us is not lost—its direction 
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only i isaltered. Once, when you were 
in a state of inspiration, I worked upon 
your mind; ; you now work upon mine. 
T live only in thoughts of you; I can 
do nothing—I am nothing without 
you. Be not angry at my confession : 

folly, indeed, before the world, but 
not in the sight of heaven. I only do 
your bidding. Can I hide myself from 
you? Is it a crime that my whole 
soul is, filled with your image, dear 
countess? If so, it is not my 
crime.” 

She turned way her face, and raised 
her hand in order to make a sign that 
I should be silent. I had at the same 
moment lifted mine to conceal my 
eyes, which were full of tears. The 
raised hands sunk in one another. We 
were silent ; my thoughts boiled over, 
under my overpowering sensations. I 
had betrayed my passion, and Hor- 
tense was gracious. 

Cecilia disturbed us; we weut si- 
lently back to the castle. When we 
departed, the countess said, gently and 
softly— 

““T have been made well by means 
of you, only to become more sick.” 

The next day, when we met again, 
a kind of sacred fear seemed between 
us. I scarcely dared to speak to her, 
or she to answer me. Our looks often 
met, both full of earnestness: she ap- 
peared as if trying to look through 
me ; I endeavoured to read in her e yes 
if my boldness of the day before still 
made her angry. Many di iys passed in 
this manner before we had an oppor- 
tunity of being alone ; we had a secret 
between us, and seemed afraid of suf- 
fering the least sign of it to appear. 
The whole manner of Hortense seemed 
more solemn, as if she did not belong 
to the present world. In the meai- 
time I thought that her altered de- 
meanour was caused by that hour 
under the elm-tree,which had so strange 
an effect upon us both. Prince Karl 
had, as I afterwards discovered, for- 
mally demanded the hand of the countess 
in marriage, but this had given rise to 
an unpleasant scene between the prince 
and the count. In order, therefore, not 
to offend either of them, Hortense re- 
quested time to consider, but seemed 
so uncertain, that the prince began to 
despair of ever seeing his wish ful- 
filled. 

“ Not that I dislike the prince,” she 
would say, ‘“ but I mean to enjoy my 


freedom for some time; but if this 
offer is too soon repeated, I will cer- 
tainly refuse him, even if I loved 
him.” 

The count knew from experience the 
determined nature of his daughter, but 
hope d a satisfactor y result, as she had 
not yet declined the attentions of the 
prince. The prince seemed in low 
spirits about it: he saw himself con- 
demned to be a lover, without any 
certain hopes; but he had vanity 
enough to believe that, through 
trusting and long waiting, he would 
succeed in gaining her affections. 
Her confidence in me began to make 
him rather uncomfortable, but he 
seemed to think it the less danger- 
ous on account of her open nature. 
He had accustomed himself to look 
upon me as the friend of the family, 
as well as the adviser of the father 
and the daughter, and on this account 
he feared me the less as a rival. He 
at length went so far as to look upon 
me as a confidant, and told me the 
history of his love for the countess, 
and implored me to find out if Hor- 
tense had really any affection for him. 
I was obliged to promise. He asked 
me every de ay if 1 had discovered any- 
thing, and I was ob liged always to ex- 
cuse myself by saying that I found it 
difficult to get at the countess alone. 
In order, I sup pose, to procure me an 
opportunity, he got up a party to Ar- 
qua, three miles from Battaglia, which 
was often visited by strangers, to see 
the monument of Pétrarch. Hortense 


seemed to have the highest opinion of 


this sweet lyrist, and to value him 
more than all the other Italian poets. 
She had long pictured to herself what 
pleasure this journey would afford her ; 
but when the moment of departure 
arrived, Karl remained behind upon 
some trifling excuse, which he also 
contrived should detain the coach: he 
promised, however, to follow us with- 
out fail. Afterwards, Beatrice and 
Cecilia, the companions of the 
countess, went with her in the car- 
riage, and I followed on horseback. I 
conducted the ladies to the church- 
yard of the village, where a simple 
slab of marble covers the ashes of the 
poet, and translated the Latin epi- 
taph for them. Hortense stood over 
the stone in deep earnestness ; she 
sighed. 

“But all things do not die,” said she, 
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and I thought I felt a gentle pressure 
of my arm. 
“Tf all things died,” I replied, 


“human life would be cruelty, and 


love would be the greatest curse of 


life.” 

We went sorrowfully out of the 
churchyard: a friendly old man con- 
ducted us to the little hill covered 
with vines, on which stood the dwell- 
ing of Petrarch, near a garden com- 
manding a pleasant view of the valley 
in the distance. The tools with which 
the poet wor ked were still to be 
in perfect preservation ; the chairs 
and table at which he wrote and rested, 
and even the kitchen utensils, were all 
carefully preserved. Such remains as 
these have always a strong influence 
over my mind, connecting, as it were, 
the distance between the past and the 
present: it seemed to me as if the old 
poet was only just gone out, and 
would come in through the open door 
of his room to greet us. Hortense 
found a small edition of the sonnets 
lying upon the parlour table. She sate 
down as if tired, and resting her beau- 
tiful head upon her hand, began to 
read. The attendants went out to 
procure refreshments, and I remained 
in silence at the window. My fate 
was the love and hopelessness of Pe- 
trarch ; but there in my presence, in 
her loveliness, sat another Laura, not 
divine through the power of poetry, 
but divine in her own living, breathing 
charms. 1 saw the countess was 
weeping, and becoming alarmed, I ap- 
proached her fearfully, but did not 
dare to speak. ‘* Poor Petrarch,” 
said she, rising. ‘* But all things pass 
away. His grief has ceased hundreds 
of years ago; but they say in latter 
years he conquered his passion. Is it 
good, therefore, to be thus a 
queror—does not it destroy one’ 
piness ?” 

** But if necessity should 
it?” said I. 

«* Has necessity power over the 
heart of man?” replied the countess. 


seen 


con- 
5 h Ape 


command 


«But Laura was the wife of Hugo of 


Sada; her heart could not be his; his 
lot was to love, and to die alone: he 
had the power of music, which was 
his solace ; but like me, he was un- 
ha appy- 

« As you!” said Hortense, ina low 
voice—* unhappy !” 


“I have not the divine power of 
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therefore my heart will break 
comforter. Oh, dearest 
countess, I can say no more—I can 
only remain honoured in your opi- 
nion through manly courage; grant 
me, however, one favour, which I ask 
in all respect.” 

The eyes of the countess fell, but 
she spoke not. 

“One request, dearest countess, 
for sake of my peace.” 

“« What is it ?” she whispered, with- 
out looking up. 

«Am I certain you will not refuse 

>’ I replied. 

She regarded me with a long, ear- 
nest and at length said—* I 
know not what you are going to ask 
me; but I owe yon my life; what- 
ever it is, I will grant it—speak.” 

I seized her hand—I sank at her 
feet—I pressed her hand to my burn- 
ing lips—I nearly lost my conscious- 
ness and my power of speech. Hor- 
tense, as if powerless, stood with cast- 
down looks. 

At last I regained the power of 
speech, I must depart from henee— 
Imust fly—I dare no longer stay. 
Let me ‘fly—I dare no longer stay 
here—I will pass my life in some soli- 
tude far from you—I dare no longer 
remi in—Kar | has requested your hand 
in marriage.’ 

‘* It shall never be his,” interrupted 
the countess, with an earnest voices 
She seemed to struggle with her- 
self. You are doing a great wrong,” 
she said; “but I cannot hinder it,’ 
and she burst into a fit of tears. She 
staggered. Asif in search of a seat 
when she arose, she sunk sobbing upon 
my breast. After a few moments; she 
regained her self-command ; she felt 
herself encircled by one of my arms, 
and tried to escape; but I, as if 
heaven was within my reach, forgot 
everything, pressed her closer to my 
breast, and exclaimed—* This moment 
alone—it is enough.” Her resistance 
was at anend. She raised her eyes ; 
they met mine, and a celestial blush, 
like that glorious hue of her ancient 
inspiration, suffused her lovely fea- 
tures. 

“You will forget me, when I am 
gone.’ ; 

** Never !” she replied, earnestly. 

“‘ Adieu, then,” I stammered. My 
forehead sank upon hers: our lips 
met: I felt her soft kiss steal over 
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my lips, and one of her arms en- 
circled my neck. Minutes, hours, 
passed away. I went by her side, reel- 
ing like a drunken man, down the 
steps which led from the dwelling of 
Petrarch. Two servants awaited be- 
low, who conducted us to a summer- 
house under the laurels, where re- 
freshments were prepared. The next 
moment a carriage rolled up, in which 
were seated the count and the prince. 
Hortensé was very earnest, and her 
answers short. She seemed lost in 
reverie. I cast furtive glances at her, 
and saw her attempts at conversa- 
tion with the prince. We visited 
a second time the dwelling of Petrarch, 
in order to gratify the curiosity of the 
count. When we entered the room, 
made sacred by the scene which had 
just passed, Hortense seated herself in 
the chair she had previously occupied, 
and resumed her former position, and 
took up the book. She remained so 
until we departed: then she rose, 
placed her hand upon her heart, cast a 
searching, hurried glance at me, and 
departed. ‘The prince observed this 
look and gesture; a dark lurid flush 
overspread his features as he went out 
with folded arms. I did not doubt 
but that the jealousy of Karl had 
guessed everything, and feared his ven- 
geance less for myself than for the 
peace of the countess. Therefore, 
as soon as we returned home, I| deter- 
mined to prepare for a speedy de- 
parture on the next morning. I told 
Count Rosenthal of my determination, 
gave up all my papers, and enjoined 
him to say nothing of it to the countess 
until I had departed. 

Some time previously I had obtained 
the count’s permission, in case of this 
event, that old Heinrich, who had often 
prayed for his discharge,in order once 
more to see his German home, should 
accompany me. He danced for joy 
in my room, when he heard that 
the hour of departure was near. A 
horse and a mantlesack provided for 
each was our only preparation for 
the journey. I had determined, be- 
fore the arrival of the next day, to 
depart in great quietness. No one 
was to know anything about it except 
Heinrich and the count. 1 wanted to 
write a few lines of thanks, and an 
eternal farewell to Hortense. The 
count embraced me in the most ten- 
der manner, thanked me for my ser- 


vices, and promised in an hour to re- 
turn to my room, in order to give me 
some papers which would be of use, 
and would enable me to pass my future 
life free from care. As he expressed 
himself, this was only to be a small 
instalment of the debt which he would 
have to owe me all his life, I did not 
intend to refuse a moderate sum for 
my travelling expenses, for I was al- 
most without funds; but more than 
this my pride forbade me to receive. 
When I returned to my room, I began 
to pack up. Heinrich went to prepare 
the horses, in order to be able to start 
at a moment’s notice. In the mean- 
time I wrote to Hortense, and what I 
suffered in this task—how often I rose 
unable to finish it—I can scarcely 
explain. My hopes in life were de- 
stroyed—my future a blank—death 
were preferable to alife without hope. 
I tore several times what I had writ- 
ten. I had scarcely finished, when 
I was interrupted in an unexpected 
manner. Heinrich rushed into my 
room trembling and breathless, seized 
upon the packages, and exclaimed— 

“‘ Something unfortunate has hap- 
pened: they will send you to prison ; 
they will prosecute you: fly, before it 
is too late!” 

I asked the reason of his terror. 

“I only know the old count is in 
dreadful anger, and the prince is in a. 
frenzy. Every one in the castle was 
enraged at me!” 

I answered coldly that 1 knew no 
reason to fear—still less, that I should 
fly as a criminal. 

* Sir,” shouted Heinrich, “fone could 
not enter this family without misfor- 
tune. An evil star is over it; I have 
long said so—fly !” 

In the meantime, two chasseurs of 
the count entered the door, and be- 
sought me to come to his highness 
on the instant. Gobald nodded, and 
winked with his eyes, that I should 
try to escape. I could scarcely avoid 
laughing at his consternation as I fol- 
lowed the chasseurs. Yet I told him 
to keep the horses saddled, for I 
could not doubt that something extra- 
ordinary had happened, and perhaps 
the prince, mad with jealousy, had 
got me into some scrape. It had hap- 
pened as follows :—I had scarcely left 
the count, when Karl came violently 
to him, and told him plainly that I had 
dishonoured his house, by making 
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open love to the countess. The at- 
tendant of Hortense, Beatrice, now, 
either by the presents of the prince, 
or by his kindness, had, when with 
Cecilia she left the dwelling of Pe- 
trarch, impatient at our delay, re- 
turned back there, and saw our em- 
braces. The handmaid was, of course, 
too modest to interrupt us, but ready 
enough, as soon as we had returned to 
the castle, to inform the prince of 
what had occurred. The count 
would not believe it: it appeared to 
him so improbable, that a painter—a 
common plebeian—should have gained 
the affections of the countess, at first 
he was disposed to attribute the whole 
thing to the vain suspicions of jealousy. 
So the prince, in order to justify him- 
self, was obliged to betray the be- 
trayer, and Beatrice, however reluc- 
tant, was compelled to describe what 
she had seen. 

The rage of the count knew no 
bounds, and what had happened seemed 
so extraordinary to him that he wished to 
have his daughter’s account of the af- 
fair. The countess appeared. The 
sight of the pale faces, distorted by 
anger and by fear, aroused her. 

** What is the matter?” she said, 
with a serious air. 

The count replied, in a stern, 
earnest voice— 

“That remains for you to tell.” 
Then, with forced composure, he took 
her hand—* You are accused of stain- 
ing the honour of our ancient house, 
by a love affair with this painter. 
Deny it—say no—give honour and 
peace to your father ; you alone can 
do it. Confute these malicious wit- 
nesses —confute the declarations of 
those who have dared to say they have 
seen you in that man’s embrace. Here 
stands the prince, your future hus- 
band—give him your hand—show him 
that this accusation is a cursed false- 
hood. His presence shall no longer 
disturb our peace ; he leaves us this 
evening for ever,” the count continued. 

He seemed to endeavour, now that 
the varying colour of the countess left 
him no alternative, to give the best 
colour he could to the affair. He 
was prepared for everything, except 
what he was now to hear from the 
countess. With her usual dignity and 
determination, but not without some 
anger at the treachery of Beatrice, 
and the intelligence of my approach- 
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ing departure, she first turned towards 
Beatrice, and said— 

* T will not be judged before you ; 
my servant shall not be my accuser. 
Leave this room, and this castle, and 
never dare to enter my presence again.” 

The attendant fell weeping at her 
feet, but to no purpose — she was 
obliged to leave the room. Then she 
turned to her father, and desired that 
I should be summoned. The count 
hurried out; I was called. The 
count retired for a few moments, and 
we entered the apartment together. 

‘*My dear Emanuel,” said she, “ you 
and I stand here as accused, or, more 
properly, as condemned.” She then 
related what had happened. “ They 
now await my justification. I shall 
not justify myself, save before God, 
the judge of hearts. I have now only 
to confess the truth, because my father 
wishes it, and to declare my unalter- 
able determination, because my destiny 
orders it, and I have been born under 
an unlucky planet. I should be un- 
worthy of your esteem, if I could not 
rise higher than any misfortune.” She 
next advanced to the prince, and said— 
“‘T respect, but I do not love you. 
My hand will never be yours; enter- 
tain no further hopes. After what 
has taken place, I must entreat you to 
trouble us no more. You need not 
expect my father can alter my deter- 
mination: his least violence can only 
end in my death. Ihave no more to say 
to you. But to you, my father, I must 
make it known, that I love him whom 
you calla painter. He is hated by you, 
because his rank in life is inferior to 
yours. He must depart. My earthly ties 
with him are at an end; but my heart 
remains his. You cannot alter it; for 
any trial to do so will end my life. I 
tell you beforehand, I have made up 
my mind to die. There will be an 
end of my misery.” 

She was silent. The count tried to 
speak, so did the prince. She nodded 
to him to keep silence. She then ad- 
vanced to me, drew a ring from her 
finger, gave it to me, and said— 

‘* My friend, I depart from you, 
perhaps, for ever; keep this ring in 
memory of me. This gold and these 
diamonds will be dust sooner than my 
love and trust can wither. Do not 
forget me.” 

With these words she laid her hands 
upon my shoulders, imprinted a kiss 
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upon my lips, became cold and pale, 
and sunk with closed eyes to the earth. 

The count uttered a fearful scream ; 
the prince called for help; I carried 
the beautiful and lifeless body to a 
sofa. The attendants came; doctors 
were called in; I remained on my knees 
almost insensible. The count raised 
meup. ‘“ Thou hast killed her,” he 
shouted in a tone of thunder. He 
pushed me out of the door. At a 
signal from him, two chasseurs caught 
hold of me, and pushed me down the 
steps. Heinrfch, who was standing at 
the stable, saw me, hurried forward, 
and carried me to the horse, which 
stood ready saddled. He lifted me on 
horseback ; and as we rode away, I 
rode as if in a dream, and was often 
in danger of falling. It was some time 
ere I recovered. Everything that had 
happened rose before me ; I wanted 
to turn back to the castle, and learn 
the fate of Hortense; but he en- 
treated of me so fervently to give up 
this idea, that I was constrained ‘to 
submit. I had scarcely turned my 
horse, when I saw some riders appa- 
rently at full gallop, and a voice ex- 
claimed, *« Accursed murderer!” It 
was the voice of Karl. Some shots 
were fired; and while I was seizing 
my pistols, my horse fell dead under 
me. I extricated myself. The prince 
rode at me with a drawn sword; and 
while he tried to ride me down, I shot 
him through the body; as he sank he 
was caught by his atte sndants. Heinrich 
fired at them as they retreated ; then 
he came back, removed the bags from 
the dead horse, put me up behind 
him, and we departed with ail speed. 
This affair took place near a small 
wood, which we did not reach until 
it was nearly dark. We rode the 
whole night not knowing whither. In 
the morning, when we halted at a small 
village inn to rest,,we found our horse 
so cut with the saddle, that we could 
not use him further. We, therefore, 
sold him for a small sum, continued 
our route by pathways little frequent- 
ed, carrying our own baggage, which 
was not very heavy. 

The first beams of the rising sun 


were sparkling upon the diamonds of 


Hortense’s ring. I kissed it, weeping. 
Heinrich had informed me, the previous 
evening, that he had heard from one 
of the servants the countess was re- 
covering. This cheered my drooping 


spirits, and my fate was now indif- 
ferent to me. I had exquisite sorrow 
in the separation from that being. 
We never stopped until we reached 
Ravenna; there we had a long rest, 
and, overpowered by my exertions and 
sufferings, 1 fell into a fever. The 
old servant was under dreadful appre- 
hensions that the death of the prince 
would cause us to be apprehended by 
the authorities. We assumed feigne d 
names, changed our dresses, and my 
powerful constitution, rather than the 
skill of the physician, gradually re- 
stored me to health. I was, however, 
still weak, but as we had determined 
upon sailing from Ravenna to Trieste, I 
hoped that the voyage would complete 
my recovery. One morning Heinrich 
came into my room in great fear. 

** We can't,” he said, remain here 
any longer. A stranger is at the door 
inquiring for us; he : says he must see 
you. Weare betr: yed.’ 

** Let him enter,” I said. 

A well-dressed man, who inquired 
after my health, came in. 

“It is well,” added he, you are 


recovering. The prince is out of 


danger, but has sworn against you. 
You wish to go to Germany by 
Trieste. Do not travel by that route. 
There is no ship in Rimini for 
Trieste, except one, which touches 
at Naples. If you go there you are 
either dead or a prisoner. Here you 
have a letter. The captaia is a friend 
of mine; he will receive you with 
pleasure.” 

I was much struck that this appa- 
rent stranger should know my history 
so well, and inquired how he had 
gained this information. 

* That is all I can tell you,” he re- 
plied. “I live in Ravenna, and am a 
scribe of the justices. But 1 advise 
you to save yourself.” 

I had great difficulty in persuading 
Heinrich that the stranger was not the 
devil. ‘* How otherwise,” said he, 
*‘ could he have found out all this.” 
But upon inquiry I ascertained that 
he was really what he had represented 
himself to be. But what puzzled me 
was his having penetrated our inten- 
tion of going to Trieste, which I sup- 
posed no one but myself had wee 
aware of. The same evening, having 
hired a carriage, we arrived at Rimini; ; 
but I was yet in doubts whether I was 
plunging into the hands of my enemies 
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or escaping from them. In_ the 
meantime we reached Rimini, and 
found the captain. I gave him the 
letter, which I had previously taken 
the precaution of reading. <A favour- 
able wind arose, the anchor 
been hoisted, we set sail. There were 
other travellers on board. One among 
the number gave me some apprehen- 
sions, for I remembered to have seen 
him at the baths of Battaglia. He 
was bound for Naples, where he said 
he had a warehouse. He spoke much 
of the acquaintances he had made at 
Battaglia, but especially of a German 
countess he had met,who was a picture 
of beauty and grace. He had not heard 
of the prince’s misfortune. The coun- 
tess, he said, had departed a few days 
previously, whither he had not taken the 
trouble of inquiring. It was enough: 
Hortense lived, was well, and I sighed, 
“© May she behappy.” Many a night I 
walked the deck, lost in reverie, and 
dreaming of her. The young mer- 
chant tried to raise my drooping 
spirits, and having heard that I was a 
painter, continually drew my attention 
to that subject. His kindness, and 
the sympathy he showed for my sorrow, 
induced him to invite me to his house, 
more especially as my funds were 
waxing low. 

The kindness and care of Imfaldine 
(for such was the name of my new 
friend) quite embarrassed me. From 
a mere compagnon-du-voyage he be- 
came my friend. He introduced me 
as his friend to his worthy mother and 
his beautiful wife; but he did not 
rest even here—he introduced me to 
his friends, and I procured many orders 
for paintings. I succeeded beyond 
my hopes. My pictures were ad- 
mired, | was paid munificently, and 
everything seemed to prosper Ww ith me. 
Heinrich found himself so comfortable, 
that he forgot his home wishes, and, 
as he himself quaintly said, he would 
rather live on bread and water than 
serve the Count Rosenthal for gold. 
My plan was to make as much by my 
profession as would bring me back to 
Germany. 1 was diligent and frugal, 
and thus a year passed over. The 
quiet and happy life I led in the house 
of Imfaldine, and the beautiful cli- 
mate, contributed to make me forget 
my first resolution of returning. The 
only attraction which that country 
now seemed to have for me was in the 


having. 
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hope of meeting the countess once 
more; but when I thought of our 
painful parting, and of the solemn 
promise she had made her father to 
see me no more, I determined to suffer 
my lot in Young, I was 
like an old tree withered, and 
left to die alone. Time, they say, 
heals all wounds. I believed this, 
but did not experience its truth. 
My sorrow was unceasing. I de- 
parted from the happy haunts of 
my associates, and often wept in se- 
cret. I thought of her in all her 
majesty and beauty. The second year 
passed, and I was as miserable as ever. 
In the darkest hours of my life, re- 
markable as it may seem, a gleam of 
hope still cheered me, and I always had 
expectations of hearing of my loved and 
lost one. This now began to leave me. 
How could she hear or know of my 
hermit life. Hortense was dead to 
me. She only came back in my 
dreams, radiant with celestial beauty, 
as I used to see her when inspired. 
Imfaldine would often ask me what 
was the cause of my sorrow. . I could 
not bring myself to tell. At. last 
inquiries “ceased. My powers of life 
began to fail, and I often thought of 
death ; when, one evening, amongst 
some letters which were orders for 
fresh paintings, there came a little box. 
I opened it. Who can paint my joy 
and rapture—lI saw a picture of Hor- 
tense, fresh and beautiful, but dressed 
in mourning. Her face was paler, but 
her eyes were filled with a radiant light; 
beside it was piece of paper, on 
which was written—“ My Emanuel, 
HorE!” I fell speechless into a chair ; 
I knelt, thanking kind Providence. I 
sobbed—I tore my hair—I committed 
a thousand extravagances. Heinrich 
found me in this condition—he thought 
[ had gone mad. In truth, I felt how 
much less capable we are of bearing up 
against happiness than sorrow. My 
hopes bloomed freshly ; my health was 
restored, much to the marvel of Im- 
faldine and all my friends—I waited 
impatiently for further tidings—lI could 
not imagine how she had arrived at 
the knowledge of where I was resid- 
ing. Eight anxious months had passed 
before Lheard any. At length a letter 
arrived, containing these words:— 

** | wish to see you once more, Ema- 
nuel. On the first morning in May, 
be in Sivornia; inquire from the 
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Swiss merchant for the widow Marina 
Schwartz, from whom you will hear 
further news. Inform no one in Na- 
ples whither you are going—speak 
least of all of me. I live for no one in 
this world but for you only, and that, 
perhaps, for a few months.” 

This letter filled me with delight ; 
but the fear of some further mystery 
still haunted me. To see that beau- 
tiful creature once more, if only for a 
few moments, was enough. In April 
I left Naples, and the house of Imfal- 
dine—I left jt with sorrow. I ar- 
rived with Heinrich at Geta, where an 
unexpected pleasure awaited me. At 
the gate of the gardens, among some 
ladies, I saw Cecilia. I alighted. She 
introduced me to her relatives. I 
heard, too, she had left Hortense about 
a year ; she knew nothing of her, ex- 
cept that she believ ed she had entered 
a cloister. 

«I hear,” she added, * the old count 
is dead. From the manner in which 
he contracted his expenditure before 
his death, I believe he had left his affairs 
greatly embarrassed. The countess 
reduced her establishment to a few 
persons. She had the kindness, how- 
ever, to retain me; but as she lost 
everything in an unlucky lawsuit, we 
were all sent away except an old wait- 
ing-woman. The ‘countess declared she 
would end her days in a convent. 
However painful the parting was, she 
was an angel, and never looked more 
beautiful than under the pressure of 
adversity. Her rich dresses, her price- 
less jewels, she distributed amongst 
us—rewarded all with queenly gene- 
rosity—leaving herself almost in a 
state of necessity—and departed, en- 
treating our prayers.” 

This story of Cecilia soon cleared 
up Hortense’s last letter; but 1 heard 
that the Prince Karl, who was despe- 
rately, but not dangerously wounded, 
had entered the Maltese service, where 
he afterwards lost his life. Ina joyful 
mood I left Geta; the ill-fortune of 
Hortense aroused my pity, and gave 
me fresh hope. The whole way to 
Sivornia I was occupied with such 
dreams. I arrived there eight days 
before the first of May, and immedi- 
ately sought the appointed shop, that 
I might find the residence of the wi- 
dow Schwartz. A servant accompa- 
nied me; but, to my great disap- 
pointment, I found she had gone out, 


and would not return for an hour. At 
the appointed hour I arrived, and 
was conducted to an upper apartment, 
where | found a lady seated upon a 
sofa, who did not appear to observe 
my entr ance, She seemed overpowered 
with grief, » and was tr ying to stifle her 
sobs; a feverish shudder ran through 
my veins. There seemed something in 
the form of the widow like that of my 
long-lost Hortense—her sobs remind- 
ed me of her—like a drunken man, I let 
my hat and stick fall, and threw my- 
self at her feet. My God! who can 
describe my feeling— the arms of Hor- 
tense enchained my neck —her lips 

pressed mine—the dread past was for- 
gotten—the future rose fresh and glo- 
rious before me—never had love such 
a reward, or trust such a realization. 
Both seemed to think that the present 
was but a happy dream. The first 
moments we spent together seemed so 
short, and even the questions we asked 
and answered, so uncertain, that when 
we parted it seemed as if we had only 
just met. I breakfasted with her next 
morning ; her whole suite was a cham- 
ber-maid, a cook, and a chasseur. 
Everything on the table was of the 
finest porcelain and silver, but every 
article without the old count's crest. 
This appearance of wealth, so contrary 
to my expectations, nearly banished 
my dreams of happiness. I had almost 
hoped to have found her poor, in order 
to be able with courage to offer her 
my hand. Now I was the poor 
painter again, whose station was so 
unequal to hers. I did not conceal 
from her what I heard at Geta, 
and what thoughts, fears, and hopes, 
L had indulged that she would not hide 


her youth and beauty within the walls of 


a convent. How happy I would be in 
laying the profits of my future indus- 
try ather feet. I doubted her in the 
hour of hope and love. The simple 
and quiet life we might lead in soli- 
tude ; the humble house, with its little 
garden ; the artist’s studio, enchanted 
by her. She cast down her eyes, and 
a bright glow suffused her features. 
Hortense arose, went to a press in the 
wall, took out a little ebony box, 
mounted with silver, and gave it to 
me, with the key. 

“For this purpose,” she said, “I 
have had yousummoned to Sivornia. It 
belongs, in part, to the entire fulfil- 
ment of your dreams. After the death 
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of my father, this was my first thought. 
I have never lost sight of you since 
your flight from Battaglia. A lucky 
chance threw a letter of yours from 
Ravenna in the way of one of my suite, 
directing the way in which you intend- 
ed to travel. Imfaldine allowed him- 
self to be persuaded into an under- 
standing that you should be taken care 
of, and allowed me from time to time 
to give him some presents for you. 
I heard of you every month, and these 
letters have been my only solace since 
our separation. After my father’s 
death, I left my family, partly on ac- 
count of my position, as the estates 
went to male heirs. I converted 
everything else into money. I never 
thought of returning to my native 
Jand again—my last hope was a con- 
vent. I pretended that [ wanted to 
marry, which I could not do, sur- 
rounded by the relatives of my father. 
I therefore separated from them, as- 
sumed the name and rank of a civi- 
lian, and after all was arranged, | had 
you summoned, in order to fulfil the 
promise I had made to heaven and to 
you. You have related to me your 
beautiful dreams—now let us turn to 
reality.” 

She opened the casket, took out a 
packet closely sealed, and directed to 
me. She broke the seal, drew forth 
a paper made out by a notary, in which 
were enumerated debts owed to me, 
and bank-notes in the money of vari- 
ous countries—accumulated interest 
which belonged to me as the reversion 
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of the property of the widow, Mariana 
Schwartz— 

“This, Emanuel, is your justly- 
— wealth. I have nothing to do 
with it. When I depart — the 
world, and retire to a cloister, I shall 
still have enough left. 1f you ever think 
of ne—lI beg you will preserve an eter- 
nal silence as to my name and rank— 
breathe not a syllable; and if you 
either refuse this, or offer me thanks, 
all bond of union between usis broken. 
Give me your hand upon it.” 

I heard this with pain and wonder, 
pushed the papers aside, and said— 

«* Do you imagine these have any va- 
lue for me? I care not to refuse them, 
nor to thank you—I shall do neither. If 
you retire into a cloister, all this and 
the world beside are nothing to me. I 
want nothing. What you give me is 
worthless dust. Oh! Hortense, you 
once said my soul had inspired you 
—lI will burn these papers—destroy 
your picture—become poor, too; but 
be mine—mine only!” 

She leaned trembling against me, 
took both my hands in hers, and said, 
with strong emotion— 

« Am I not yours, Emanuel ?” 

«* But the convent,” I said. 

“* My last resource, if you leave 
me.” 

Then we swore our union before 
God—the priests blessed it at the 
altar — we left Sivornia, and sought 
out a charming solitude, which is now 
peopled with our children. 


P. B. 
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LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS.” 


A spit of antagonism has always 
subsisted, and-will subsist, between the 
operations of intellect and the affec- 
tions in the abstract, and the same 
mental powers and sensations, when 
narrowed within the bounds of human 
aims, and debased by servitude to the 
pomps and vanities, the cares and ca- 
sualties of life. There has always 
been an efigrossing principle in the 
world; but the character of that 
principle has varied, to suit the spirit 
of the time. In the age of Milton, 
civil contentions—triumphs alternating 
with overthrows—produced a state of 
feeling and thought, more disposed for 
action and the interests of an hour, 
than for the enjeyment of refined lei- 
sure, or wandering far into the realms 
of imagination, beyond the precincts of 
the actual. The poet himself, troubled 
by the spirit of the age, complains of 
having 


——— 


And solitude.” 


Utilitarianism, the ruling principle 
of later times, with a quiet, stealthy, 
and uniform progress, is extending its 
influence over all ranks and conditions 
of men; it creeps in everywhere—its 
cui bono touchstune is applied to all 
objects of mental contemplation; the 
universities, the strongholds of ancient 
thought, cannot resist its encroach- 
ments ; new studies of a practical and 
quasi-useful nature, must be substi- 
tuted for the old-world babblings of 
people, whose stock in trade is tuneful 
breath, and dreamy moonshine. The 
everlasting hills, the deep-bosomed 
vales, the nooks and 


“ Nestlings green for poets made,” 


cannot escape its intrusions. In vain 
did the indignant poet exclaim against 
the outrage. The hissing devil winds 
its way through tunnels and cuttings, 
over rivers and ravines, to his loved 
solitude. In vain did his plaintive 


voice implore the monster to leave a 
pastoral and primitive people to them- 
selves—to allow them— 


* Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
To kvep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


Deaf and inexorable it drives on, 
blackening, and assimilating, and ci- 
vilising ; and so it will do—and so 
let it. Still there are hearts in the 
world that will not beat one pulse 
quicker or slower, for all this hurry 
and flurry; minds there are—never 
were more—mindful of man’s destiny, 
of his powers ; sensible of the truth, 
the beauty, and the stability of the 
works of nature, and nature’s mirror 
—the glorious imagination of man. 


Viti 


» the human heart, by which we live— 
tenderness, its hopes, its fears,” 


There never were more men and wo- 
men alive to the best and highest 
feelings of our nature, and quickened 
to a keen perception of the beautiful, 
than there are at this present hour. 
Why, then, should we delay longer to 
introduce to the notice of such readers 
the publication under review: The 
Life and Letters of John Keats,” 
edited by R. M. Milnes. 

We will take occasion elsewhere to 
speak of the fine spirit which Mr. 
Milnes has brought to his labour of 
love, and the felicity of his execution ; 
but we will confine our attention in 
this place to Keats alone, and consider 
him as a poet, and as a man, 

At that period when Keats began 
to feel, and ponder, and lisp in num- 
bers, the world was stirred and sway- 
ed, as the ocean by the breeze, by the 
wild and potent strains of a great 
poet ; who, trampling under foot the 
rationalism and elaborated wit of a 
former age—disdaining, to use the 
quaint language of Barrow, “ a man- 
ner of speaking out of the simple and 
plain way, which, by a pretty surpris- 
ing turn in conceit or expression, doth 


* “Life and Literary Remains of John Keats.” Edited by R. Monckton Milnes, 


M.P. 2vols. London: Moxon. 1848, 
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affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in 
it some wonder, and breeding some 
delight thereto” —seized witl. a nerv- 
ous grasp the strong passion® of man, 
and ruled the human breast by a fas- 
cination universal and _ irresistible ; 
throwing out his gifts, as it were 
slightingly, to the crowd that devour- 
ed them as if “urged by appetite, or 
constrained by a spell.” 

At this juncture—sprung x from the 
purlie us of a livery-stable, and educat- 
ed in the ungeni: il mysteries of drugs 
and gallipots—the «* marvellous boy,” 
unaided, poor, and lowly, was admit- 
ted into fellowship and fraternity by 
poets and painters. Utterly unknown 
to the world, his claims to the Vision 
and the Faculty divine” were at once 
allowed ; and a self-taught stripling— 
ushered into life with all the disadvan- 


tages mentioned— amongst men of 


recognised merit and genius — men 
who had grown glorious literature 
and art, such as Leigh Hunt, Haslitt, 
Reynolds, Shelley, Haydon, et hoe ge- 
nus omne,—Was acknowle d ged, valued, 
fostered, and reverenced, as an ac- 
credited, genuine-born poet; ay, 
and, though the world knew nothing 
of him, as a world-poet too. 

Keats owed this very rare privilege 
of being admitted into the friends ship 
of men “of established fame and attain- 
ments, without any ostensible recom- 
mendation, not to anything performed 
or written at the time; but to those 
signs and symbols which are clearly 
perceptible, and quickly discerned by 
kindred intelligences. The flash of 
originality breaking suddenly through 
conversation—a passion, wakened by 
some chance expression, and venting 
itself in burning words—an image, 
rising up at the beck of an allusion or a 
recollection—his very looks and emo- 
tions—but above all, his letters, mul- 
tiplying the image of the man in every 
mood and temperament : these must 
have been the * hooks of steel” that 
linked him to such men, at so early a 
stage of his short career. 

That these signs and symbols did 
operate on the opinions of his friends, 
is shown by many striking incidents 
and expressions, both of voice and 
feature, having been remembered and 
recorded. I quote from the “ Life” :— 


‘* His habitual gentleness made his oc- 
casional looks of indignation almost ter- 


rible. Hearing of some unworthy con- 
duct, he burst out, ‘ Is there no human 
dust-hole into which we can sweep such 
fellows ?’” 


At another time he remarked :— 


‘ The imagination may be compared 
to Adam’s dream. He awoke and 
found it truth.’ ” 


Again :— 


‘ The first thing that strikes me on 
hearing a misfortune has befallen an 
other, is this. Well, it can’t be helped ; 
he will have the pleasure of trying the 
resources of his spirit.” 


On another occasion :— 


** «Tord, aman should have the fine 
point of his soul taken off, to make him 
fit for this world.’ ” 


Mr. Milnes remarks :-— 


‘Plain, manly, practical life, on the 
one hand, and a free exercise of his rich 
imagination on the other, were the ideal 
of his existence. His poetry never 
weakened his action, and his simple 
every-day habits never coarsened the 
beauty of the world withia him.” 


Letters written on the spur of the 
moment, and giving the thoughts and 
emotions that come up permost, with- 
out effort or affectation, are at once a 
clear exponent of the intellect, and a 
true picture of the moral qualities of 
the writer. The letters of Keats, 
which form a large part of these vo- 
lumes, thrown off evidently with the 
ease of conversational familiarity, have 
an importance, now that he is no more, 
in connexion with his works as a poet, 
which he never contemplated. They 
also give an insight into his moral 
nature, clear and decisive—a nature 
open and candid, but exquisitely sensi- 
tive; proud in the consciousness of 
capabilities that the world cared no- 
thing for ; constant and affectionate in 
friendship, but violent in hatred of op- 
pression and injustice: his action, like 
his thoughts, was spontaneous and un- 
bidden—the promptings of the heart, 
rather than the dictates of duty, led 
him on. Ina nature so sensitive, fits 
of gloom, despondency, and morose- 
ness were sometimes too painfully ma- 
nifest ; and his brother says of himn— 
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* Although he was the noblest fellow 
whose soul was ever open to my in- 
spection, his nervous, morbid tempera- 
ment at times led him to misconstrue 
the motives of his best friends.” He 
was borne along by impulse, but his 
impulses were refined and elevated by 
an imagination revelling in beauty, and 
teeming with fair flowers of its own 
production. He was conscious of a 
predisposition to sensual excitement, 
but felt, in opposition to it, the re- 
deeniing predominance of the imagi- 
native faculty. Ina letter to his sister, 
he applieseto his own case the fine 
couplet of Byron— 


** T am free from men of pleasure’s cares, 
By dint of feelings fur more deep than theirs." 


Thus carried along by impulse, that 
impulse was allied to, and ennobled by, 
the divine yearnjng of his soul after 
the beautiful and the eternal. His ac- 
tion and his passion went together ; 
but both were involuntarily attracted 
towards a fairer world than the * vi- 
sible diurnal sphere” he walked on. 
His own poetry can best illustrate the 
instincts which moved hin— 


“ What sea-bird o'er the sea 
Is a philosopher—the while he goes, 
Winging along, where the great water throes?” 


The letters of Keats give evidence 
also of the absolute devotion of his 
soul to poetry. He did not recur to 
it as an occasional relaxation from bu- 
siness, or an accomplishment allied to 
graver studies of a literary kind. The 
end, and ultimate consummation of all 
his hopes, was to be a poet—a poet in 
its true and great significancy—such a 
poet as Milton and Shakspeare were, 
and Wordsworth is—a poet who would 
create new modes of thought, new 
ideals of possible existences, and cause 
new chords to vibrate in the heart of 
man. These aspirations, had life been 
spared him, might not have been vain ; 
but enough remains to warrant our 
belief, that he was both a great natural- 
born poet, and that he has even in 
what he left, achieved an immortal 
fame. 

The lofty pretensions of genius are 
forcibly asserted by the Roman orator 
— Atqui sic a summis hominibus 
eruditissimis que accepimus, cetera- 
rum rerum studia et doctrina et pre- 
ceptis et arte constare. Poetam na- 
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turd ipsa valere, et mentis viribus ex- 
citari, et quasi divino quodam spiritu 
inflari.” 

The language of Keats tells “simpler 
so”"—* If poetry comes not as naturally 
as leaves to a tree, it had better not 
come at all.” 

And that poetry did thus come to 
Keats naturally no one can for a mo- 
ment doubt who has a heart to feel 
and a taste to relish the tenderness, 
pathos, and exquisite felicity of his 
effusions. Many faults of judgment 
there are—many irregularities, excres- 
cences, and obscurities ; but the staple 
is there, nevertheless ; and towards 
the close of his short career, a more 
correct style, and a nearer approach 
to propriety of conception, was plainly 
observable. His first publication, 
** Endymion,” has been so well esti- 
mated both by Mr. Milnes and Lord 
Jeffrey, that we shall pass it by without 
much comment. Of all his produc- 
tions, it was the least adapted to arrest 
public attention. Luxuriance of ima- 
gery, exquisite delicacy of expressicn, 
and prodigality of invention, could not 
compensate in public estimation for its 
want of method, connexion, and human 
sympathy. If, instead of this won- 
derful, but “ indigesta moles,” he had 
published his “* Lyrics and Sonnets” — 
* The Pot of Basil,” the “ Eve of St. 
Agnes,” and * Hyperion,” the effect on 
the public mind would have been far 
different. To the few who could es- 
timate it fairly, the powers that had 
enabled a raw and self-taught youth 
to revive the life and spirit of ancient 
fable, and, in the words of Lord Jeff- 
rey, “sheltering the violence of the 
fiction under the traditionary fable— 
to have created and imagined an 
entirely new set of characters, and 
brought closely and minutely before 
us their loves, and sorrows, and per- 
plexities, with whose names and super- 
natural attributes we had long been 
familiar, without any sense or feeling 
of their personal character.” The 
powers, we repeat, which had consum- 
mated all this, at so early a stage of 
their progress, appeared, with good 
reason to those capable of judging, ex- 
traordinary. 

But we hasten to his lyrics, and to 
tales where human sympathies are more 
vividly awakened. We cannot pass 
unnoticed the tenderness—the sweet 
harmony of his * Isabella, or the Pot 
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of Basil.” The skeleton is Boccaccio’s ; 
but read the original, and then the 
poem. The incidents, indeed, are 
borrowed ; but all the exquisite pathos, 
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all the a of the picture are his 
own. What fine images have we here 
of the pangs humanity suffers, to ap- 
pease the rich man’s cravings :— 


‘** For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark; 


For them his ears gushed blood ; ; 


for them in death 


The seal, on the cold ice, with piteous bark, 


Lay full of darts: 


j for them 
A thousand men in troubles, 


alone did seethe 
wide and dark— 


Half ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel.” 


Burns, in his twin poems of matchless 
beauty, on the ‘“ Daisy” and “ Field 
Mouse,” interests our affections, by 
contrasting the lot of these with hu. 
manity under certain relations. The 
following “ gem of purest ray serene” 
derives its charm from the same prin- 
ciple of application :— 


% 
‘In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity. 
The north cannot undo them 
With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


Il. 

“ Tn a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
The bubblings ne’er remember 

Apollo’s summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting— 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 

Ill. 
** Ah, would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ; : 


I. 
I could be content 


** Happy is England. 


But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy. 
To know the change, and feel it, 
Where there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 

Was never said in rhyme.” 


The sonnet must ever be a favourite 
form of poem: giving expression to a 
stray thought or passing emotion, it 
arrests the fugitive idea, and imprisons 
it in its little net-work of measured 
cadences. In proportion to its minute- 
ness, the artistic execution is difficult : 
in so small a composition, one unmean- 
ing phrase, one weak line mars the 
beauty of the whole. There must be 
a completeness about it in the clearness 
and integrity of the idea, as well as in 
the distinctness, concinnity, and ba- 
lanced cadence of the verse. Many of 
Keats’ early sonnets will not bear cri- 
ticism. The thought often glimmers 
brokenly through the expression, and 
the reader is not caught; but he has 
written sonnets as fine in idea and per- 
fect in finish as any we know of. We 
select two :— 


To see no other verdure than its own— 
™ 
To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods, with high romances 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 
For skies Italian, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp, as on a throne, 
And half-forget what world or worldling meant. 
Happy is ‘England. Sweet her artless daughters— 
Enough their simple loveliness for me— 
Enough their whitest arms, in silence clinging. 
Yet do I often warmly burn to see 
Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing, 
And float with them about the summer waters. 


blent. 


Il. 
Nymph of the downward smile, and sidelong glance 
In what diviner moments of the day 
Art thou most lovely 2? When gone far astray 
Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance ? 
VOL, XXXIIL—NO. CXCIII. 
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Or when serenely wandering in a trance 





Of sober thought? Or when starting away, 
With careless robe to meet the morning ray, 
Thou sparest the flowers in thy mazy dance ? 
Haply ’tis when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 
And so remain, because thou listenest. 
But thou to please wert nurtured so completely, 
That I can never tell what mood is best: 
I shall as soon pronounce what grace most neatly 


In areview of Wordsworth’s poetry 
in the Blackwood of May, 1835, his stan- 
zas on an * Eclipse of the Sun,” which 
he beheld from a boat on the lake of 
Lugano, arethus rapturously lauded: — 
** We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
the finest lyrical effusion of combined 
thought, passion, sentiment, and ima- 
gery within the whole compass of poe- 
try.” We cannot say whether the re- 
viewer had seen, at that time, Keats’ 
** Ode to a Nightingale:” if he had, 
an eye so true to poetic excellence 
could scarcely have let pass unnoticed 
a lyrical poem of a character so ex- 
quisitely imaginative. 

*“ One morning he took his chair 
from the breakfast table, placed it on 
the grass-plot, under a plum-tree, and 
sat there for two or three hours, with 
some scraps of paper in his hands. 
Shortly after, Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, 
behind some books, and had consider- 
able difficulty in putting them together, 
and arranging the stanzas of the ode” 
—-so naturally and unaffectedly did 
this wondrous strain of * linked sweet- 
ness, long drawn out,” well from his 
soul, moved as it was by “the con- 
tinued song of the bird that, in the 
spring of 1819, had built her nest close 
to the house, and which often threw 
Keats into a sort of trance of tranquil 
pleasure.” 

The poet at first feels the overpower- 
ing charm creeping over him like a 
numbness. He longs for some ethe- 
real draught that might spiritualize 
his being, fading away from mortality. 
It is done; the potent charm has 
worked—he is now with his “ light- 
winged Dryad of the trees,” and, stray- 
ing “’mid verdurous glooms and 
winding mossy ways,” he wanders in 
embalmed darkness (what an epithet!), 
and listens. The place and the hour 
call up an image of “easeful death "—it 
would be sweet “to cease upon the 
midnight, with no pain.” The bird 
meanwhile sings on untired; death 


Trips it before Apollo, than the rest.” 





hath no part in that immortal voice— 
it hath charmed alike “ emperor and 
clown,” long ages ago. But the asso- 
ciation of a word breaks the spell—the 
‘plaintive anthem fades ;” and a glo- 
rious lyric is born into the world. 

The difference between poetical ver- 
biage tastefully assorted and harmo- 
niously combined, and the hot, burn- 
ing lava-stream of Keats, thrown out 
in the eruptions of his various moods 
and feelings, and penned down almost 
with unpremediated ease, is very pal- 
pable. So close in him was the con- 
nexion of sense and imagination, that 
he might almost be said to taste with 
his palate, and touch with the nerves 
of sensation, the objects which flitted 
before his strong conception. We will 
see how truthfully he longs in idea for 


* A draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth,” 


when we compare his every-day gossip 
on such matters :— 


“Tt (claret) fills one’s mouth with a 
gushing freshness, then goes down cool 
and fearless; then, you do not feel 
it quarrelling with one’s liver. No; ’tis 
rather a peacemaker, and lies as quiet 
as it did inthe grape. Then it is as 
fragrant as the queen-bee, and the 
more ethereal part mounts into the 
brain—not assaulting the cerebral apart- 
ments, like a bully looking for his trull; 
but rather walks, like Aladdin, about 
his enchanted palace, so gently that you 
do not feel his step.” 


There is much of Charles Lamb’s 
humour in this and other passages of 
his prose. 

Dramatic power requires more than 
a fine imagination and a rich poetic 
diction : a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and discriminative insight into 
character, in all its varieties, is as in- 
dispensable as ideas to words. The 
tragedy of “ Otho the Great” is a 
failure ; the incident has no invention, 
and the characters no identity. Keats 
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had evidently, as yet, dwelt too much 
with nymphs, and fawns, and nightin- 
gales, to paint, like a master, the work- 
ings of the human breast—to display 
the conflicts of passion, or reveal the 
thoughts that lie brooding below the 
surface. Whether he would ever have 
possessed dramatic powers, is doubtful. 
And we are inclined to think that an 
imagination so delicate, would have 
shrunk from grappling with the strong 
passions of man, or could with diffi- 
culty have adhered with severe fidelity 
to our human nature. Many consider- 
ations, however, would suspend a too- 
hasty decision. During the six years 
of his literary life, his mind was in 
constant and rapid progress. FT ortu- 
nately for him the “ getting-on sys- 
tem,” as it is inimitably depicted by 
Mr. Dickens, in his Doctor Blimber’s 
academy, had not urged his studies in 
advance of his capacity; on the con- 
trary, his genius was far ahead of his 
knowledge; and who can tell now to 
what * new scenes and changes” this 
progress might have carried him? He 
might have * moulted his feathers, 
and stood on his legs,” or rivalled the 
«*Tempest” or “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” He gives us reason to sup- 
pose that man was often the subject 
of his inspection. In one of his letters 
he says :— 
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‘* When I am in a room with people, 
if Iam free from speculating on crea- 
tions of my own brain, then, not myself 
goes home to myself, but the identity 
of every one in the room begins to press 
upon me, so that Iam ina very little 
time annihilated.” 


This passage, if he did not deceive 
himself, would go far to make us be- 
lieve that the universality of the dra- 
matist — that universality by which 
Shakspeare threw himself into, and 
lost himself in his characters, with as 
much ease as he would have put on 
their stage dresses—was a faculty he 
possessed and exercised. 

Of what he was capable in the high- 
est flights of sublime invention, one 
noble, but alas! fragmentary poem, 
remains to show. His “ Hyperion,” 
had it been finished, would have placed 
him on a high eminence among poets. 
The jealous spirit of Byron confessed 
its power. The conception of the 
poem is very fine. The old dynasty 
of Heaven—Saturn, Cybele, and the 
giant race of Titans—fallen, like Sa- 
tan and his angels, from their high 
estate. The power of this outworn 
race of brute agency yielding to the 
higher and more spiritual influences. 
How fine this picture of the fallen 
gods :— 


‘* Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 


Or word, or look, or action of despair. 
Creus was one—his ponderous iron mace 
Lay by him, and a shattered rib of rock 


Told of his rage, ere he thus sunk and pin’d. 
Iapetus another : in his grasp 

A serpent’s plashy neck; its barbéd tongue 
Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead ; and because the creature would not spit 


Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 


It is only from a view of the idiosyn- 
crasy of Keats’ mind and feelings that 
we can account for his fondness for 
the old fables and traditions of Greek 
literature. His sensuous imagination 
associated the fair appearances of the 
external world, and the yearnings of 
the soul after the grand and beautiful, 
with incarnations and sensible exist- 
ences. The agencies of invisible power 
were clothed with shapes, and endued 
with attributes, analogous to the im- 
pression they made, or the thoughts 
they awakened ; and the same reveren- 
tial and creative principle, which gave 
life and mystical predominance to the 


fictions of the lively Greek, operated, 
thousands of years after, to restore them 
their lost dominion in the ideal of a 
kindred mind. Nor is it wonderful 
that a mental formation so susceptible 
of beauty, whether in the animate or 
inanimate creation—so alive to impres- 
sions received through the senses— 
should prefer instinctively “ those fair 
humanities of old religion” — raised, 
by a beautiful excess, a little above us, 
without breaking the ties of sympathy, 
which connect the series—ascending 
from the lowest to the highest order 
of being, to the far loftier and severer 
truth, which, indulging no passion or 
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appetite, shows man at once his fallen 
condition and his deliverance. 

Mr. Milnes can scarcely account 
for the phenomenon, that a youth, not 
only unread in Greek literature, but 
unacquainted with the language, should 
fall into the manners, feelings, and sen- 
timents of ancient fable, with an ori- 
ginality, freshness, and propriety, un- 
rivalled since Moschus or Theocritus. 
But we conceive that wherein Mr. 
Milnes thinks the wonder chiefly to 
consi#t—his ignorance of the language 
—was, in fact, in a mind constituted 
as his was, go far from an obstacle, a 
great safeguard against a commonplace, 
and second-hand scholarship. English 
literature, from Chaucer to Milton, 
was stuffed with interlarded heathen- 
ism of this dull and clumsy quality. 
Had Keats gone through the drudge ry 
of college lectures and Greek versify- 
ings, the same process which would 
have sharpened his critical acumen, 
might have dulled the edge of his 
imagination, and dried up the fresh- 
ness of his heart in that channel for 
ever. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the Greek mythology from English 
sources, he wove his own fancies 
around the naked trellis-work he found. 
His genius, foreign only from the cir- 
cumstances of changed times and man- 
ners, but not essentially different, be- 
came acclimated to genial themes and 
scenes, and his creations, original as 
«‘ Marmion” or the “ Lay,” were, like 
these poems, true to the spirit of the 
ages they represented. We cannot 
cease, however, to be astonished at his 
* fine paganism,” as Wordsworth call- 
edit. The originality of his Grecian 
verse is so complete, that an ancient 
would never doubt its descent from a 
common source of inspiration; and, 
truly, few of the old masters ever 
drank deeper from the sacred spring. 


If Keats had flourished in the age of 


the emperor Julian, that determined 
stickler for the old religion would have 
hailed with delight a genius which 
could clothe his loved fictions with 
new beauty, and recommend them by 
the graces of inexhaustible imagery. 
The language of Keats is, in our 
opinion, a more striking phenomenon 
than his unlearned classicality. The 
picturesque beauty of his phraseology, 
the imaginative pregnancy of his epi- 
thets, and the richness of his vocabu- 
lary is unsurpassed by any writer in 


the English language. This could not 
have resulted from any degree of in- 
dustry. It is one thing to have all the 
words in a dictionary at command ; it 
is another to combine them in magical 
groupings. One epithet may strike 
the reader more than the most elabo- 
rate simile. When Shakspeare said, 


“ This little life is rounded by a sleep.” 


Had he not a whole picture before 
him of a little island, girded round by 
the ocean, eternity ? 

The reader will find Keats’ poetry 
full of these pregnant epithets. It is 
said by Johnson that Pope, in his trans- 
lation of Homer, had enriched the 
language with every turn of phrase 
and form of expression it was capable 
of; but the reader of Keats will find 
eleguncies of expression and happy 
wasile to be found nowhere else. 
Keats used to say, “he pursued fine 
phrases like a lover,” and we must 
admit that these coy mistresses to him, 
at least, were not chary of their fa- 
vours. 

As his sensation was intimately con- 
nected with the imaginative faculty, 
so his ear was not only exquisite in its 
sense of harmony, but almost inter- 
preted the meaning to the fancy. In 
one of his comments on the passage 
from ** Paradise Lost” 


** To slumber here as in the vales of heaven,” 


He says, “there is cool pleasure in 
the very sound of vale.” 

Keats was a creature of impulse ; 
his action seldom resulted from any 
weighed principle; but he had a 
good heart. The beautiful, moral, 
as well as physical, shed a_ halo 
round his thoughts, and raised his af- 
fections. The charm of his character, 
no less than the impression his genius 
made on all who knew him, turned 
acquaintances quickly into friends, and 
made his friends not only admire but love 
him. The homage which genius pays 
to genius; the love which unites 
congenial spirits ; but, above all, the 
things which a friend can do and suf- 
fer for a friend, throw a beautiful 
charm, or rather consecration over 
the closing scene of Keats’ life. 

That closing scene was in perfect 
keeping with his beautiful existence. 
Of too fine a temper for the rude 
shocks and conflicts of the world, 
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racked with bodily pain, and bleeding 
at every pore from the wounds of a 
cruel separation from the object of a 
passion—the only one he had ever fe Jt 
—that consumed him, and burned 
madly within him, he prayed for the 
quiet of the grave, and fell asleep in 
the arms of kindred genius. 

A plain open-heartedness and ge- 
nuine simplicity of character, united 
to every great and generous emotion, 
endeared hii to his many friends in a 
degree rarely observable in this world 
of cold hearts and self-absorption. 

The letter of Leigh Hunt to Mr. 
Severn (a name never to be heard 
without respect and admiration), which 
did not reach the “ Eternal City” till 
after the dying poet had breathed his 
latest sigh, conveys some idea of the 
state of feeling shared in common at 
that time by all who knew, valued, and 
loved him :— 


Tell him,” says Mr. Hunt, “ tell 
that great poet and noble-hearted man, 
that we shall all bear his memory in the 
most precious part of our hearts, and 
that the world shall bow their heads to 
it as our loves do.” 


In the last hour that awaits every 
man, the embraces of friends to be 
seen no more, the consciousness of 
greatness achieved, and the thought of 
living after death in the memory of 
men, are not enough, cannot reason- 
ably be enough io satisfy the parting 
spirit. We would hope that Keats 
was not without that faith which 
looks through death.” It is on feeling 
hearts, fine sensibilities like his, that 
the simple and sublime words of Serip- 
ture work with most effect ; nor is it 
easy to suppose that a mind so gentle 
and so tender could have contemplated 
the divine love incarnated in the lowly 
Jesus, without emotion and gratitude. 
But his end was peaceful and happy, 
nor was that lovely imagination ex- 
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tinct—it lingered to the last. ‘*Se- 
vern,” said he, in one of the intervals 
of pain, “I feel the flowers growing 
over me ;” ‘and there they do grow, 
even all the winter long, making one 
in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.” 

The volumes before us have been 
long a desideratum, but we do not 
regret they did not appear sooner. The 
published poetry of Keats has been 
some twenty years before the public. 
It has been silently winning its way, 
making many proselytes to poetical 
doctrines, very much differing from 
those held in the days of Pope and 
Dryden, and pointing back to the 
fountain of all that is great in the Eli- 
zabethan era. 

These volumes appear just in time 
to gratify a laudable interest awakened 
by merit already felt and valued; and 
Keats is fortunate in having been con- 
signed to one so thoroughly alive to 
his merits and defects, as Mr. Milnes 
unquestionably is. 

Mr. Milnes unites a fine simplicity 
toa picturesque ness of expression very 

‘aptivating, and the poet involuntarily 
peeps out in many a passage. Good 
criticism—by no means silent where 
censure is called for—gives these vo- 
lumes additional value, and to every 
lover of poetry—to every one who 
loves to contemplate the highest order 
of human genius — aloft, or 
fretted like a caged eagl e; weak asa 
breaking wave, or, in its hour of 
strength, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of poesy ;” 

we would recommend these attractive 
and instructive remains, and can assure 
the reader from our own experience 
that he will close the book to recur to it 
often again, and that from the perusal 
he will derive much pleasure, much 
knowledge, and will feel the better for 
it. 
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THE CINGALESE. 


BY ONESIPHORUS, 


AUTHOR OF “CHINA 


AND THE CHINESE,” &c, 


CHAPTER V, 


MODE OF PREPARING CINNAMON—CASTE WHICH PERFORM THE OPERATION—GOING TO BENN'S 
TO SEEK FOR CRAVATS, AND IN THEIR STEAD FIND INSOLENCE—PETTAH—MOORMAN’S SHOP— 


VERANDAH 
COLOMBO, 


QUESTION—GALLE 


“ Gratis 


CINGALESE 


‘Now, Gus, we shall be late, if you 
sit scribbling there any longer. 
Dighton said that he would call at “the 
Queen’s House for Otwyn, at four 
o’clock, then come here for us, and 
all go together to see the cinnamon 
peeling, that you have been making 
such a jolly fuss about. You shan’t 
write another word. Come quick ; 
do pack up all your writing traps.” 


FACE—SUNSET—FIRE 


FLIES HOVERING OVER THE LAKE OF 


nhelans, multa agendo nihil agens.” 


MAN. 


“Tom, Tom, you are invariably i in 


a hurry. W hy, it is not yet four 
o'clock, even by your watch, which i is, 
like yourself, always too fast ; but it 
is time to put up the valuable effusions 
of my pen, as my dear mother calls 
them’ ; and to her they are valuable, 
for she i is a fond, anxious P 

** Aflectionate mother, looking after 
her lovely, innocent, delicate, “strap- 
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ping, big-whiskered baby, of the in. 
fantine age of twenty-four years. Is 
not that what you were going to say, 
Gus? Well, perhaps not exactly ; 
but I am sure some long-winded sen- 
timent was coming out, so I thought 
it best to cut it short. You are 
good-tempered fellow, though, ‘ our 
beloved cousin,’ or, by Jupiter Am- 
mon, you would constantly resent my 
impertinent remarks. But here comes 
Dighton’s carriage. What a rum- 
looking nigger that is, running by the 
side of the horse! What does he look 
like? Red turban ; a thing doing duty 
for a coat, that looks like a grubby 
white bed-gown with short sleeves ; 
knee breeches to match; his lovely 
brown face, arms, hands, naked legs 
and feet, presenting—as you would 
say, Gus—a pleasing contrast ; but 
which I say looks tarnation ugly.” 

** How are you, Whalmer ?—how 
are you, Atkins ?—are you ready, my 
boys? Otwyn would not get out of 
the carriage. He says that he is inca- 
pable of using the exertion, or under- 
taking the fatigue, which would result 
from getting out of the carriage to 
salute you; as you must get into the 
carriage to | goto ‘the cinnamon gar dens, 
and so see him, he need not ‘get out 
to see you.” 

** Well, Dighton, let’s start. 
Gus, you bundle in first; keep your 
long legs to yourself. Close pac ‘king 
—four big he fellows in your machine, 
Dighton. But I beg the machine’s 
pardon for not using its proper desig- 
nation, ‘ palanquin carriage ;’ pity it 
is not a little larger. Dang your im- 
perance, Otwyn, you lazy varmint ; 
why did you not come out, and ask us 
in a gentlemanly manner how we found 
ourselves ?” 

*‘ Well, old fellow, consider I did 
come out, and did inquire as to the 
state of your salubrity. Really, At- 
kins, I am half dead with the heat 

It is rayther hot for us, white Chris- 
tians ; but those black heathen pagans 
don’t seem to mind it a bit. Dighton, 
what a queer-looking chap your horse- 
keeper is; does he wear your livery ?” 

**T found him clad in that costume, 
and they tell me it’s the custom here 
but I do not find it more absurd than 
our European livery.” 

‘Look, Gus, there goes another 
chap, holding the horse’s head, dressed 
in sky blue, and a sort of crest on his 
arm; here comes another, in white 


Come, 
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and purple. This is style ; a phaetof 
with a horse-keeper at the side of each 
horse. ‘They look well in their dress 
of bright red, turbans and all; it’s 
quite refreshing, in this cool climate, 
to gaze on their subdued colours— 
ugh! what taste some folks have. 
Those niggers look red hot, as if they 
had just come out of Mount Etna to 
get a breath of fresh air.” 

“Tf they can find any iced, or even 
cool air, I only hope they won’t keep 
it all to themselves; the smallest do- 
nation would be thankfully received, 
and gratefully acknowledged, if they 
send some this way.” 

**IT say, Dighton, do all these cin- 
namon gardens belong to you ?” 

‘No, there are two other proprie- 
tors besides our firm, who have plan- 
tations here. These are called the 
‘Cinnamon Gardens,’ par excellence, 
and lead into Slave Island. But here 
is our place; and there stands the 
burgher-clerk, whom I ordered to keep 
the peelers here, and remain to explain 
the process to us.” 

‘* He seems to be taking it easy, at 

all events; he has brought himself to 
an anchor; and look at “these interest- 
ing natives, in the elegant attitude in- 
dulged in by them, when they squat 
on their heels.” 
__“I expected to have perceived a 
fragrance diffused around; but, in 
passing through the cinnamon gardens, 
not the slightest aroma was percep- 
tible.” 

**It is a mistaken idea, Whalmer, 
of many; but you will find, that as 
soon as they commence peeling the 
cinnamon bushes, the effluvia will be 
very powerful. Smell this blossom ; 
scarcely any scent is perceptible ; but, 
strange to say, the oil which is obtain- 
ed from the berry, or fruit, by boiling 
—which, when cold, is a substance 
like wax— is frequently made into 
candles, and will emit a very pleasant 
perfume in burning.” 

«¢ What is the size of the fruit, and 
what is it like?” 

«The fruit is smaller than a pea, 
and shaped like an acorn; but to see 
a plantation in full beauty, you should 
visit it when it is first putting forth 
the young leaves, which are of a pale, 
delicate yellow, streaked with bright 
red.” 

‘*Tt must be very beautiful, Digh- 
ton ; yet these cinnamon laurels, with 
their vesture of shining dark green 
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leaves, are most pleasant to behold, and 
the eye rests upon them with grati- 
fied satisfaction. Nature has been 
most bountiful, as in all her phases 
she presents the means of enjoyment 
to the intellectual powers of her sons.’ 

**Stop that jawbation, Gus; and, 
Dighton, tell your niggers to begin. 
WwW hat are those queer-looking wea- 

ons they have in their paws ?—they 
fook like a heathen marrow-spoon, w ith 
sharp edges, and pointed at the tip.” 

‘‘ Those heathen-looking marrow- 
spoons, as you call them, are cinna- 
mon peeling knives ; but I doubt, 
Atkins, if by your description any 
one would recognise a long knife, 
which is convex on one side, and con- 
cave on the other, and whose point is 
curved.” 

** What caste is it that prepare the 
cinnamon—are they a high caste ?” 

«* They are a very low caste, indeed, 
being a “division of the fourth c: aste, 
and are called Chalias ; now, do you 
not perceive the aroma ?” 

“Very strongly ; but do ask your 
clerk to explain’ the process, for our 
edification.” 

And immediately Dighton desired 
the burgher-clerk to e xpls iin the pro- 
cess, and as the peculiar burgher lingo 
would be unintelligibleto our perusers, 
unless they had been resident in the 
Cinnamon Isle, and if that were the 
case, we feel quite satisfied that they 
would have seen the process too fre- 
quently g gone through to read our des- 
cription, we will, in good, honest, sim- 
ple, intelligible English, describe the 
operation of cinnamon- peeling, which 
usu ally takes place twice in the year; 
the first crop is the best and most 
abundant, this is obtained between 
April and August, and the second be- 
tween November and January. The 
cinnamon -peeler squats on the ground 
—for it cannot be dignified with the 
name of sitting—and cuts off the shoots 
of a year old, which are of the thick- 
ness of a finger, and vary from one to 


three feet in length. He strips off 


their leaves, and with his knife then 
makes an incision the whole length of 
the shoot, and separating the bark 
from the wood, he carefully scrapes 
off the grey outer skin, and the green 
inner rind, leaving the bark free from 
all fleshy substance, and about the 
thickness of parchment, of a greenish- 
white colour. ‘This is spread out to 
dry in heaps, and the power of the 


sun soon changes the bark to a brown 
hue, and causes it to roll round closely. 
It is then tied up in bundles or sheaves, 
and is sent to the market for sale. 

**We are very much obliged to 
you, Dighton, for all the trouble that 
you have taken to gratify us. The 
perfume is most pleasant ‘that is ex- 
haled from the fresh-peeled bark; but 
to what use do you apply the leaves, 
which they are so carefully gathering 
into heaps ?” 

‘We extract oil from them. I have 
told you that we do the same from the 
berry; from the refuse we distil a 
golden- coloured, fine-flavoured fluid, 
which is called cinnamon-water, and 
from the root we frequently make 
camphor.” 

‘* You apply the cinnamon laurel to 
many purposes, and it appears to 
thrive in this white sandy soil.” 

**Yes; all that the bush requires 
for its growth and luxuriant perfec- 
tion, is a sandy soil, powerful sun, and 
frequent irrig: vtions. 

“T say, Dighton, you have forgot- 
ten the white ants; they seem to 
thrive here unkimmon. Do you not 
make some decoction from them— 
soup or oil—which? For I am quite 
sure they ought to be applied to some 
purpose, or exterminated, or they will 
soon eat the colonists up. They are 
no disciples of Malthus, | am certain, 
nor have the least regard for surplus 
population, nor the price of provisions 
—but they are all folks with large ap- 
petites, and larger families. 

“It is very strange, certainly; but 
cinnamon-garde ns are always infested 
with white ants, and they ‘do compa- 
ratively very little injury to the 
bushes.” 

** Come, old fellows, let’s leave these 
naked, filthy-looking niggers: as for 
me, I will never touch or look . cin- 
namon again: see that filthy beast 
spitting his red saliva over a howe of 
cinnamon. What would a nice girl 
say, just as you handed her a custard, 
after the last polka, if she could see 
or be told what contamination the fla- 
vouring of the custard she was imbib- 
ing had been subjected to?—it makes 
me shudder at the thought.” 

**Will you drive us to the Fort, 
Dighton? I want to go to Benn’s 
to get some cravats, for my satin 
stoc ks are werry ot, as the cockneys 

say. 

‘With all my heart; but I will 
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make the bargain, that you shall come 
with me to the Pettah afterwards. I 
want to go to a Moorman about some 
goods which we e xpee t out; it will be 
good fun for you.’ 

«You are considerate, my boy ; 
accept our thanks. I am going to do 
the grand, and talk reg: ally.’ 

«If you want to do the grand, you 
can’t do better than take a 
from the shopkeepe r, Benn, whom we 
are going to. He is a most presum- 
ing, insolent blackguard ; ne arly got 
kicked the other day by the colonial 
secretary, for being impertinent to ee 
wife; and said to one of the A.D.C. 
two days ago, that as he intended +o 
write merchant after his name next 
year, he supposed he should be asked 
to the queen's ball. ‘The A.D.C. told 
him that he did not think that he 
would be; at all events, if Sir Colin 
Campbell held the oflice of governor.” 

«A compliment to your body, 
Dighton—a shopkeeper to place him- 
self on a level with a me i ant.’ 

**T can assure you, that my partner 
tells me he would not have dealings 
with Benn on any account. The fel- 
low came out here—I believe worked 
his passage out—at all events, his wife 
and brats were steerage passengers. 
He is a shrewd fellow. Got 
Moorman to trust him with 
took a shop in the Fort; his wife, a 
fresh-coloured, good- looking woman, 
used to stand behind the counter to 
serve; the officers, pour passer le 
temps, used to go in and talk to her ; 
well, they must buy something, and 
as Benn sold cheese, cigars, brandy, 
ham, wax-candles, anchovies, biscuits, 
preserves, saddlery, pickles, and tog- 
gery of all sorts, why, the dic kens was 
in it if they could not find something 
they either wanted, or thought they 
did ; and when their month's pay be- 
eame due, Benn’s bill made a great 
hole in it. Sometimes they would let 
the bill run, and were not articles 
clapt into it they say they never had! 
From little and little, Benn got on, 
until he had consignments sent out to 
him—and he now sells everything, 
from a pennyworth of pins to a lady’s 
bonnet, every article for the t table, and 
every deser iption of gentlemen’s cloth- 
ing. I forgot, however, he deals in 
horses, builds carriages, has turned 
auctionee ar, makes money that way, 
and will occasionally keep the money, 
and hand you a bill at two or three 


lesson 


some 


goods ; 
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months—by some absurd colonial re- 
gulation, you have no redress for this 
but to wait for your money, although 
the auctioneer has been paid, in hard 
cash, for your goods—he puts your 
money in his pocket, and hands you a 
bill with his valuable signature. ” 

‘At all events, Dighton, he seems 
a persevering man, and if he were a 
vorthy character, would Zaean great 
praise for r¢ aising himself from his ori- 
ginal obscurity. 
~ Wait, Whalmer, until you have 
seen him, and if, even with all your 
phil: inthropy, you can have a kindly 
feeling towards him, I believe you will 
be the only one in the island who has. 
He is a low, London shopkeeper, in 
every sense of the word, and a most 
—I will not say what I was about. 
Here we are at his shop ; you may all 
get out; I won’t set foot on the beast’s 
premises.” 

**Nor I,” said Otwyn, for he 
was most impertinent to a brother- 
oflicer, because he asked him to let 
his bill stand over for a month—regu- 
larly bullied him; if it had been me, 
I would have knocked him down, big 
as he is, or, at all events, have had a 
trial for it.” 

Whalmer and Atkins walked into a 
spac ious shop, erowded with every 
imaginable article — provisions, sad- 
ciery, articles of clothing, both for the 
masculine and feminine genders, sta- 
tionery, books, artificial flowers, w ines, 
spirits, bottled beer—in short, every- 
thing was to be found strewed about 
in most admirable disorder, or, as 
sailors say, ‘everything a-top, and 
nothing to be found.’ Windows and 
doors, of course, wide open; and a 
burgher stood staring at them as they 
walked in. 

‘*T want some thin cravats—either 
muslin or thin silk; have you got 
any ?” 

“© T dun know.” 

Call somebody who does know, 
then.” 

Still the burgher remained immov- 

ble, staring at them. 

** Why do you not call your master, 
or some one w ho can speak and under- 
stand English ?’ 

« Hus ih, Tom, don’t be so impatient. 
Go, will’ you, and call Mr. Benn.” 

Away walked the burgher, most de- 
liberate ‘ly, and they waited for about 
five minutes. 

“TIT an’t going to wait any longer, 
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Gus ; if this fellow won’t come, I will 

0.” 

And they were walking towards the 
door, when a tall man, with a very 
yellow skin, small, cunning eyes, and 
dark hair, dressed in colonial costume, 
namely, white jacket, waistcoat, and 
trowsers, the shirt collar unbuttoned, 
and cravat loosely tied, came for- 
ward. 

**T could not come before ; I was 
writing. Do you want me?” 

«© No; but I want some muslin cra- 
vats ; have you got any ?” 

“‘T don’teknow. Perrara, have we 
any muslin cravats? I know the sort 
you want—me and the Smiths always 
wears them.” 

**Then you can continue to do so 
for me. Come, Whalmer.’ 

Out walked the two gentlemen, 
leaving Benn standing in the middle 
of his shop, staring like a stuck pig. 

«TI tell you what, Dighton, never, 
as long as [ am in the colony, will I 
have anything from that insolent ruf- 
fian, Benn; he kept us waiting five 
minutes, and, instead of apologising, 
told us he had been writing. I walked 
out of his shop; I believe he looked 
rayther conglomerated as we turned on 
our heels.” 

*‘T only wonder that he condescend- 
ed to come at all. You can get all 
you want in the Pettah, and much 
cheaper ; and even if you do not like 
going there, his neighbour, Hantz, has 
all the articles Benn has, is much 
cheaper, and is an honest, civil fellow, 
although he is a burgher.” 

*‘T am glad,” said Arthur Otwyn, 
*‘that Benn riz your dander. Why 
didn’t you kick him? You are an in- 
dependent chap—you are neither a 
civil or military servant, so could not 
be hauled over the coals for ungentle- 
manly conduct, in kicking an insolent 
shopkeeper.” 

‘*T only wish he had, or would give 
me an excuse for doing so, as if this 
be a specimen of a colonial English 
shopkeeper, the sooner they are kicked 
back to old England the “better ; for 
even in these days, when every body 
tries to be everybody’s equal in Eng- 
land, shopkeepers are obliged to be 
attentive and civil, or they are soon 
done up.” 

“IT can assure you, that colonial 
shopkeepers assume intolerably imper- 
tinent airs—fellows who at home would 
stand hat in hand to you, here think 


themselves upon an equality with us 
merchants, kick and abuse the natives, 
and term themselves English gentle. 
men.” 

*‘ More fools the natives, for not 
turning round, and giving them a good 
kie king i in turn, If all English shop- 
keepers in colonies resemble Benn, a 
precious set they must be ; they would 
soon be obliged to shut up shop, though, 
if all gentlemen were to resent their 
insolence by withdrawing their cus- 
tom.” 

‘“*Come, come, Tom—do let us 
change the subject: none of us will 
have any dealings with Benn—that’s 
settled ; and as for kicking a trades- 
man because he is insolent, that will 
never do; keep out of his den, and 
he can’t annoy you.” 

“Well, Gus, as you like, for the 
beast is not worth talking about. 
Close shave, that.” 

This was said as the wheel of the 
carriage grazed a pillar, which is 
placed in the middle of the narrow 
road, going out of the fort to the Pet- 
tah of Colombo. 

*‘ We shall fall foul of a bullock- 
baudy, or get locked with another 
carriage. Your horse-keeper seems a 
careless dog; tell him to be more 
careful.” 

*‘T wish that I could; for not a 
word of his lingo do I speak, and not 
a sound of ours does he understand 
beyond * stop,’ and the names of the 
princips al shops; but they tell me that 
accidents rarely happen, although from 
the manner in which bullock-baudies, 

palanquins, phaetons, gigs, and saddle- 
iene, get jumbled together, we, fresh 
ones, think there will be a smash.” 

‘*That’s very fine talking ; but all 
these colonial-built vehicles may be 
used to this work—my mother-coun- 
try precious limbs are not; besides 
your carriage can be mended or re- 
placed, so, you may say, could my 
limbs ; but I would rayther not see 
them stand in need of restoration.’ 

** Don’t talk such nonsense, Tom. 
What do you mean by Pettah, Digh- 
ton?” 

“Ttisa part of Colombo, so called ; 
but I believe it signifies native bazaar, 
or market-place. 

«There seem decent sort of streets 
here, but I do not see any shops.” 

«We shall come to them presently ; 
the horse-keeper has turned down one 
of the side streets, and it is in these 
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side streets of the Pettah that the 
burghers live. 

“JT see some good-looking girls 
among them ; pity ~ they are so dark, 
though.” 

«Just like you, Otwyn— always 
looking after the pretty women. What 
you call girls, are in age children, or, 
at least, “what would be so at home. 
They marry at twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen, and look like shrivelled hags 
at thirty ; at twenty, all freshness is 
gone, and they either become shape- 
less masses of flesh, or shrivelled flesh- 
less skin and bone.” 

‘My own blessed lovely country- 
women! It is the fashion of authors 
to laud and extol eastern skies and 
Asiatic beauty, black eyes beaming 
luxuriously, warm souls, &c. &c. ; but 
let them come among these women, 
and would they not prize our own 
mild, gentle, intelligent, blue-eyed, 
white-skinned, modest countrywomen. 
Ah, woman! how are ye degraded 
in the East !—ye have lost all the im- 
press of your original purity.” 

* Pull up, Gus—look at those queer 
shops, open to the passers-by; these 
are the same as those in the Moormen’s 
quarter of Galle, only larger. Look 


at that brawny chap, nude from the 


waist upwards, with a dirty-white 
cotton night-cap stuck on his shaven 
poll ; he has been chewing betel, and 
1s sending forth his red spit in a 
slimy stream. Look at him again ; the 
brute is wiping under his arms, and— 
ugh—he is putting some rice into the 
same handkerchief that he has been 
wiping himself with—the disgusting, 
filthy beast.” 

“Do not talk about it, Tom; you 
quite nauseate me. How strange is 
this seene—so dissimilar to anything 
ae ! Look at these wicker 

rays, with the red chillies, white rice, 
any black pepper-corns, and y ellow 
tameric, spread on them for sale, 
See the two pendant bunches of 
plantains suspended from the roof— 
one bright yellow, and the other a deli- 
sate green ; the blending of the colours 
is so harmonious, that they look as if 
they had been arranged by an artist.” 

* Make a sketch, Gus; only do it 
to the life—spit, handkerchief, and all. 
Not a bit of it—you artists never do 
stick to truth; you put into the pic- 
ture what you like, and leave out the 
rest.” 


“ Fortunately, Tom, there are few 
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men of education whose minds are so 
debased as to delight in what is inde- 
licate, or disgusting ; therefore why 
should an artist portray what would 
necessarily recall disagreeable or un- 
pleasant remembrances 7 ? You admire, 
Tom—and very naturally —a beautiful 
es Nature's most perfect handi- 
work; when her portrait was taken, 
should you desire, or wish the artist to 
depict her suffering under some of the 
many diseases to which poor humanity 
is liable ?” 

** Certainly not, Gus; but I should 
beg of the lady to put on all her 
finery, and make herself as smart as 
a carrot half-scraped. I do believe 
that what you say is quite correct— 
you are a clever dog, Gus; only a 
leetle too long-winded sometimes. We 
often hear of poetic licence; that you 
grant yourself, and you are strongly 
disposed to allow artistic licence, as 
well.” 

‘* Now, will you get out with me, 
you fellows ?—for here we are at Mar- 
car Lebby Tamby’s, the gentleman 
who I am going to transact business 
with. But there he stands in propria 
persona—come along, my boys.” 

Out they all jumped, and followed 
Dighton ‘into a large shop, or ware- 
house, crowded with every imaginable 
article, and were received by a Moor- 
man—a large, handsome fellow, with 
a magnificent black beard and whis- 
kers, although his shaven head was 
as innocent of hair as a delicate wo- 
man’s hand. He wore on his naked 
sconce a round cap, embroidered in 
many colours ; a garment made some- 
what in the fashion, only longer, of a 
lady’s dressing jacket—this was made 
of a most showy chintz, which had 
been originally intended for bed fur- 
niture, or window curtains. Under 
this was a white shirt, with jewelled 
studs, six in arow; and to complete 
this picturesque masculine costume, his 
lower limbs were concealed in the 
comboy, or petticoat, made of checked 
red and yellow cotton. His ankles and 
feet were stockingless and shoeless, 
The comboy was bound round his waist 
by a silk handkerchief; and in the 
folds formed by the comboy were de- 
posited his betel-box, a huge watch, 
with ponderous chains, to which was 
suspended half-a-dozen large old-fash- 
ioned seals. This baby in petticoats 
was a fellow nearly six feet in height ; 
and, although very brown, indeed, was 
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as manly in appearance, and as hand- 
some as—as who? Why, ladye fair, 
as handsome as your lover, or that 
good-looking fellow with whom you 
danced the polka so energetic rally at 
Mrs. ’s party, and w ith whom you 
flirted so outr ageously—at least, all 
the ladies said so—after you found he 
was in the Royal Horse Guards Blue, 
an eldest son, and heir to a good for- 
tune. How you did try to hook him! 
don’ t be angry , Or look so cross; your 
dearest friend is our authority. But 
we must return to Marcar Lebbe 
Tamby. *° 

** Salaam, gentlemen,” said the Ma- 
homedan, placing his four fingers flat 
on his forehead. * I glad talk master,” 
looking at Dighton. ‘ Suppose master 
no come Pettah day—morrow morn- 
ing I go Fort, talk master ; ship 
soon comin, master tink, I ple nty want 
dem tings—master come inside, I talk 
master. 

** Wait here, and look about you— 
it’s all strange to you—I shi an't be 
above five minutes ‘settling this busi- 
ness.” 

While Dighton is talking with Tam- 
by about invoices, prices of goods, dis- 
count for re: ady money, and nine per 
eent. for credit, the e xpected time of 
the ship's arrivals, the scarcity of the 
particular articles required by Tamby, 
and which Dighton had for sale, &« 
we will stop in the shop, with the three 
gentlemen. 

** Gus, look here~is this a mena- 
gerie, Noah’s ark, or a shop which has 
every thing to sell? In this case are 
ribbons for ladies’ caps, flowers for 
their bonnets, shoes for their toes, and 
gloves for their hands. Next to these 
are shooting gaiters, a stuffed spaniel, 
some knives and forks, bottled fruits, 
and snakes in spirits; powder-flasks, 
shooting-belts, high-lows, cloth trow- 
sers, and coats; wax candles, muslin 
for dresses, felt hats, artificial flowers, 
men’s socks, writing paper, and some 
chintz for covering sofas.” 

*¢ Atkins, here is a dinner-service— 
a dashing silk bonnet, feathers, flowers, 
and all, in the gravy-dish. Here are 
pots and pans of all sorts and sizes; a 
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lot of ladies’ French shoes are quietly 
reposing in the frying-pan. Here is a 
handsome claret jug, filled with tooth- 
brushe 3; lots of champagne glasses, a 
cut glass dessert-dish, filled with pac- 
kets of brown Windsor soap. ‘This soup- 
tureen contains packets of scented 
hair-powder. What’s in this case ?— 

claret, and an oil-painting represent- 
ing the Vicar of Wakefield buying the 
gross of spectacles from the Jew. 
What have you found, Whalmer ?” 

‘* Here are some engravings of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, in close 
propinquity to a side of bacon. Here 
is some coarse towelling lying on a 
large ham. Here are jars of preserves 
next to the writing-paper; some an- 
chovy paste and steel pens are also 
together; bottles of tart fruits are 
standing on “ The way to keep him ;” 
and the account-books have some reels 
of thread standing on them; whilst 
these tins of Leman’s biscuits have 
formed an intimate acquaintance with 
some pocket handkerchiefs and a baby’s 
slobbering bib.”* 

** Ha, ha, ha, ha! Gus, I shall ex- 


pire at the idea; here are papers of 


needles of all sizes in this plated tea- 
pot; in the glass milk-ewer are hair- 
pins; whilst in the bread and butter 
plate is a card of blonde lace; in the 
glass butter-cooler is some net for 


frills; in the slop-basin a pack of 


cards ; some peppermint lozenges, a 
bottle of blacking on this plate; some 
shoe-brushes in the fish-kettle ; on the 
eridiron are brushes for the hair and 
babies’ socks; in that centre dessert- 
dish is a cheese-scoop ; in the lower 
one are nail-brushes; and in this 
sauce-tureen are some metal trowser- 
buttons.’ 

‘You seem very merry, old fel- 
lows,” said Dighton, coming from the 
inner shop, where he hé id been se ttling 
business matters with Marecar Lebbe 
Tamby, to their mutual satisfaction. 

«It’s enough to makeatom-cat stand 
on his hind legs and laugh, to see the ex- 
traordinary he sterogeneous mass of arti- 
cles that are accumulated in this shop ; 
I am certain there is everything here 
which can be required by man, we- 





* Although this may appear a caricature, yet the truth of the above inventory 
will be admitted by those who have visited a Moorman’s or Parsee’s shop, or store, 
as they are frequently called; where, as a naval friend of ours said, ‘* you might 
find everything, from a fine needle to an anchor for a seventy-four—from lace 
for a lady’s head-gear, to a roll of canvas for sails.” 
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man, or child, in their lifetime. By 
the way, Mr. Moorman, do you sell 
coffins ?” 

‘* No have got ; 

want, can get. 

“Tom, don’t jest upon so serious a 
subject; you see the Moorman be- 
lieves you are in earnest. We should 
be very careful in our dealings with 
the natives, or the »y will be too apt to 
form a very indifferent opinion of our 
country, and I fear, from the conduct 
that is too often evinced towards them, 
and exhibited out here, with very 
great cause.” 

«* Well, Gus, I was wrong, I'll al- 
low; but you know that I say things 
first, and think afterwards, when I’m 
full of my fun. Now, Dighton, shall 
we go?” ; 

** Yes, if you choose; but let me 
recommend you to get what you want 
from T: amby, his articles are good, and 
he charges a fair price. Good bye, 
Tamby ; don’t forget to send the 

sauces and cheese in the morning to 
Maradahn.’ ' 

«* Plenty, Salaam, gentlemen. Ino 
forget send tings in mornin ; suppose 
gentleman want ting, I got all kind— 
good ting, true a sell.” 

“ Very well, ‘Tamby, look me out 
some thin cravats, and send them to 
Ackland Boyd's in Colpetty. Do you 
understand me?” 

‘Yes, master, I plenty know; 
mornin time send muslin f¢in dress 
neck to Colpetty; master like, can 
take; no like, no take.” 

“All right, Tamby ; at all events, 
you are civil—not like Benn, the 
brute.” 

**Salaam, master, I send; plenty 
Englis gentleman no like Benn ; ; he 
plenty bobbery make.” 

You are right, Tamby ; and if all 
were like, no one would di: arken his 
doors.” 

“« Away stepped the quartette into 
the palanquin, Dighton calling out to 
the horsekeeper, ‘* Galle Face ;” and, 
addressing his companions, said— 

“That Moorman is enormously 
wealthy ; yet will be as thankful if 
you spe nd eighteen pence with him, 
as if he had not a pice in the world. 
Crowded as his shop is, he says that 
he is very often asked for an article 
that he has not in stock; and he 
wanted me to send for a 
warming-pans, as he said he had heard 
that we used them in England, not 


but suppose master 


cargo of 
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having the least notion to what use 
they are applied.” 

“That beats Banagher—don’t it, 
Gus? How thoughtful you are— 
penny for your thoughts.” 

**T was thinking wh: at could be in 
the sacks that are piled up in those 
balconies, behind the portion that has 
mats hung up in front. Can you tell 
me, Dighton = 

The bags are filled with paddy 
and grain; the owners of the house 
have matted off part of the verandah, 
—not balcony, Whalmer, out here—to 
form a sort of store-house ; and this is 
the great political question that now 
agitates Colombo.” 

‘* Political question, 
don’t understand you.” 

«*T will enlighten your ignorance ; 
but you must be patient, and listen 
attentively, for, as Atkins will say, it’s 
a long jawbation. The colonial govern- 
ment have forbidden the natives to 
mat up the verandahs ; it prevents a 
free current of air passing down these 
crowded streets and thoroughfares, 
thereby engendering disease and filth ; 
orders are issued to the police to pull 
them down, and accordingly down they 
tear all these mats. So far so good, 
for every precaution to guard against 
infectious diseases should be taken at 
all times, but more especially in a tro- 
pical climate, and among people of 
dirty habits. But the political ques- 
tion now mooted is, whether the ve- 
randah is part of the house or not. 
The colonial government say that the 
ground be lon; ging to the house extends 
only to the outer wall, but that the 
verandah has been built on crown 
land, which has never been bought or 
paid for, and it is therefore an en- 
croachment upon the street; having 
been added and built without permis- 
sion, and they now demand the value 
of the ground occupied by these veran- 
dahs. The inhabitants conte nd that 
it is part of the house, in the first 
place ; and, in the second, that if it 
were an encroachment on the street 
originally, as it has never been noticed 
since Europes ans first settled in the 
island, both custom and time have ad- 
mitted and sanctioned the appropria- 
tion. How it will end I cannot tell ; 
the inhabitants of Colombo, in the 
Fort, as well as the Pettah, oppose it 
manfully ; but, as the governor likes 
a surplus revenue, and as the colonial 
secretary has a per centage on the sale 


Dighton ?—I 
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of all crown lands, I think the million 
will cry out.’ 

«*But, Dighton, suppose they make 
these folks buy the ground upon which 
the verandahs are built, the owners 
will then have a right to mat them up, 
brick them up, or what not—for a 
man has aright to do what he likes 
with his own—has he not?” 

«* Not always in a colony ; - eXx- 
clusion of the air, by ms ating or brick- 
ing up the verandahs, would easily be 
got ‘over by an ordinance forbid ding 
the enclosure of the verandahs, as it 
was prejudicial to the health of the 
inhabitants.” 

sé Well, all Ican say is, that, by 
jingo ! when I have my estate, no go- 
vernor or secretary shall interfere in 
my domestic arrangements. r 

“Tom, do not utter such radical 
sentiments. The convenience of the 


few must give way to the benefit of 


the many; and assuredly the gover- 
nor is bound to legislate for the bene- 
fit of all; and if enclosing the veran- 
dahs, thereby excluding the air, pre- 
venting it from passing freely through 
the public thoroughfares, is calculated 
to engender disease, it is his bounden 
duty to prevent it, as far as lies in his 

ower. But, Tom, I do not think 
Sir Colin Campbell would attempt to 
interfere with you, or any one else, if 
you or they choose to build a house 
on your own estate, or in a garden ; 
for, being a detached dwelling, others 
could not suffer from any particular 
mode of building your domicile.” 

«‘Fudge!—I shall not heed you, 
Gus; for as you are a menial, a hired 
mercenary, in short, a civil servant, 
you ds are not censure your master’s 
acts, and are not c: ups able of giv ing an 
unbiassed opinion. I should not be 
surprised, Otwyn, if Gus is looking 
forward to be coloni: ul secretary him- 
self, some say, and is thinking how 
werry pleasant the per centage will 
be.” 

ssT say, Dighton,” inquired Otwyn, 
‘show is it you are so very notient in 
all colonial matters ?’ 

«* My partner has initiated me into 
the politics and personal characters of 
the colony and colonists; as he is a 
member of council, in the first place, 
an old resident in the colony and a 
merchant, in the second, it is very 
natural that he should be au fait, and 
fully informed on these matters. 

‘«* How refreshing the sea breeze is 


this evening, here especially, after the 
oppressive heat of the day. This 
Galle Face is the drive—in short, the 
Hyde Park, of Ceylon ; unfortunately 
the women do not look like our rosy 
English belles; what listless, pale, 
sallow creatures they seem to be. 
Look at those equestrians, how lan- 
guidly they sit: no life, no apparent 
enjoyment taken in the exercise; but 
they appear as indolent as the la- 
dies who are lolling in their car- 
riages,” 

‘“*T am told, that let the most lovely, 
vivacious woman be in India, China, 
or Ceylon, for two years, she will 
lose the principal part of her beauty, 
the whole of her vivacity, becoming 
indolent and listless.’ 

‘** Those womenkind in that phaeton 
do not seem listless now; look how 
eagerly and curiously they are staring 
at us. I am not natur: ally bashful, but 
they almost put me out of counte- 
nance.” 

** You will get used to being gawk- 
ed at ; a comer to a colony is as much 
vanvassed as a new political character 
is at home ; every one is on the qui vive 
to ascertain who, what he is, why he 
has come, and which place he is to 
fill. This laudable curiosity is not 
confined to the female portion of the 
community, but is most sedulously 
shared by the masculine. Oc coslonaliey 
the good folk will state what post he 
is to fill, before the individual himself 
has the least idea of it. When it oc. 
curs, which it generally does, that the 
individual in question is appointed to 
a totally different oflice, they then 
state that he is not fit or calculated 
for that place; but the one they had 
given him previously was just the 
thing for him.” 

«They are too good. Doff your 
castors, my boys—here comes the go- 
vernor.’ 

Our party bowed respectfully to Sir 
Colin Campbell, who graciously ac- 
knowledged the salutation. 

«© What a set of boors !—not a crea- 
ture, with the exception of the mili- 
7) take off, or even touch, their hats 
or caps to the governor; it is very 
bad taste, to say the least ve at.” 

«« They think nothing of that sort 
of thing i in a colony, where each indi- 
vidual tries to assume the position 
which can only be long to the gover- 
nor, and appears to imagine that inso- 
lent familiarity with his “superiors, will 
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ensure him the station in society which 
he tries to usurp. 

‘* T detest that sort of thing, Dighton. 
Folks who adopt this line of conduct 
only prove their ignorance, and how 
little pretension they can have either 
to the position or rank of a gentle- 
man ; for you will invariably see that 
a man who is well born and educated, 
will most scrupulously render homage 
where homage is due ; and it is onl 
the vulgar- minded upstart who will 
adopt, or even attempt, the contrary 
line of conduct.” 

* Quite right, Gus; and I coincide 
in every word you have said, as every 
honest, right- minded man must do.” 

**T do not like the idea, Dighton, of 
these horse-keepers leading the horse, 
by running at his side; it seems cruel 
to make a human being keep pace with 
a beast of burthen. See there!—what 
a piece of ostentation—a man driving 
a phacton, with a horse-keeper running 
on each side of the carriage ; surely 
he might let them sit behind; they 
would be as ready to render any ne- 
cessary assistance, should it be re- 
quired, as they are now.’ 

* Custom, Whalmer, goes a great 
way; the horses very seldom go 
quickly, and these fellows are habi- 
tuated to their work; but some peo- 
ple are introducing seats for the horse- 
essa to drive from: then, however, 
arises the difficulty of finding men 
capable of driving, for although every 
horse-keeper can lead a horse, not one 
in a hundred can drive. There is an 
instance of it—that is a brother-mer- 
chant’s carriage, R.’s; one fellow, the 
coachman, is driving, whilst the horse- 
keepers run at either side of the car- 
riage. The moment the carriage re- 
turns, the coachman will throw down 
the reins, and off he walks; it is his 
business merely to drive—not a thing 
about the carriage or horses will he 
do. Each horse has a horse-keeper 
for his especial service; for these 
blacks will not attend to more than 
one horse: then the horse must have 
a grass-cutter; for the black who 
cleans him would think it beneath his 
dignity to cut or fetch his grass. Be- 
lieve me, these chaps take good care 
they are not overworked.” 

“Tam positive they are very lazy, 
and will shirk work if they can; ne- 
vertheless, I shall not make my horse- 
keeper run by the side, or the head of 
my horse, I shall drive a gig with a 
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hood, and he shall sit behind. I am 
sure that the horse — be unneces- 
sarily fatigued, by having his head 
thus’ drawn down, as the horse- keeper 
must inevitably lean heavily on the 
bridle, and this must be very apt to 
throw the horse down.” 

‘You are quite right as to the 
throwing down, for there is scarcely a 
horse which has been three months in 
Ceylon, whose knees are not broken ; 
and this very circumstance has caused 
driving-seats to be introduced, as the 
folks have a care for their horse’s 
knees, although they have none for 
the horse-keeper’s legs. ‘To prove to 
you how little these niggers care about 
running—in hiring a horse-keeper, if 
you tell him that he will be required 
to drive, he then demands higher 
wages, as he considers that extra work, 
not belonging to his capacity as a 
horse-keeper ; although the driving 
would, as you would say, and every 
one naturally suppose, prove more 
agreeable and less fatiguing than run- 
ning at a horse’s head.’ 

‘*Chacun a son goiit, as the French 
say; and assuredly it would not be 
mine to keep pace with a horse, how- 
ever slowly #. might trot. How at- 
tentively and sile ntly you are gazing 
around you, Wh: ilmer—are you in 
love, old boy? 2? W—h—almer,how many 
times am I toe all you, before you will 
reply to me ?’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, Otwyn; Iwas 
entranced by the singularity, beauty, 
and Oriental character of the scene 
and view. There the boundless ocean, 
dashing in waves of white foam on the 
beach, with a ship in full sail gliding 
over its bosom, the canoes of the na- 
tives lightly floating on, and skimming 
over the ocean; whilst close to the 
beach this carriage-drive is made, and 
going round encloses green sward, 
whereon high-bred Arab horses are 
curvetting, bounding, and prancing, 
in the full enjoyment of existence. On 
the opposite side is the race-course, 
dotted over with white posts, and the 
earth clothed in green, over which 
more horses are carioling i in high glee; 
whilst the carriage road, which divides 
the race-course from the green sward, 
is thronged with carriages of every 
shape, filled with Europes ans, whilst 
their Eastern attendants run at the 
side of the vehicle. At the back of 
the race-course runs the Lake of Co- 
lombo, the banks studded with droop- 
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ing palms, the leaves gently waving in 
the evening breeze, ov vershadowi ing the 
clear waters, on which float the pink 
lotus and white water-lily ; whilst our 
dwelling (Ackland Boyd’ 8), with the 
verandah over rgrown with cre epers, and 
the grounds crowded with gorgeous- 
coloured flowering shrubs, fill up the 
vista of beauty on this side; looking 
from which, with nought to impede the 
view save the stand on the race-course, 
you can distinctly see the grey, time- 
mossed ramparts, which encircle the 
Fort of Colombo. It is the most va- 
ried panorama of né a that my eye 
ever dwelt on; and although nature 
may assume a more sublime character, 
never can she bear a more pleasing, 
characteristic, or Oriental one.” 

«*Wut, weh, Gus, as the waggoners 

say at home; you have expe nded 
much bre ath, fine |; inguage, and valu- 
able time, in desc ribing the Galle Face 
of C olombo, whoge only be au ty, in my 
eyes, consists in being able here to en- 
joy the cool breeze from the sea; as 
for the lake, I know what abomina- 
tions its water pc and the gor- 
geous shrubs in the ground attract and 
harbour lots of musquitoes, to whose 
ravenous propensities my poor body 
will bear most painful and veracious 
testimony. Now to speak of the bi- 
neds and quadrupeds. The women 
(ook sallow and stupid; the men 
nasty, bilious, and impertinent; the 
horses are brutes, with ewe necks, cat 
hams, broken knees, and who prance 
from sheer viciousness.” 

*‘T should much like to know,” said 
Otwyn, “ which description would be 
thought most correct—Whalmer’s or 
Atkins’? I say they are both good 
and true, although at first sight this 
may appear enigm: tical.’ 

“Not at all,” replied Dighton, for 
the description given by Whalmer i 
that of a poet—one who is a ties 
worshipper and lover of nature ; while 
Atkins looks at all around in a matter- 
of-fact point of view, and possibly dis- 
covers blemishes and defects where 
Whalmer would only see beauties.’ 

‘‘ Your idea is a correct one, Digh- 
ton, for I honestly confess that I adore 
nature under all her ever-changing 
phases; whilst Tom, I verily believe, 
would find something to dislike in the 
most picturesque landscape.” 

**Certainly I should, if the land- 
scape were in Asia, for I neither like 


the heat of the climate, character of 


the scenery, nor the inhabitants of this 
quarter of the globe. - Come, let’s 
stretch our legs a ‘bit, and have a walk; 
the sun is setting, and it is toler rably 
cool. Sto—p—e, you nigger,” shout- 
ed Tom Atkins. 

He did s—t—-o—p, and the party 
commenced taking a constitutional walk 
on the race-course. 

** How gloriously the sun is setting 
—sinking into the ‘bosom of the sea in 
majestic tranquillity, as his parting 
beams illumine the green waters on 
which they glitter in thousands of 
sparkling rays; whilst over the azure 

vault of heaven float violet, crimson, 
and golden-tinted clouds, which, as we 
gaze, fade away, assuming fantastic 
forms. No language can describe the 
gorgeous, glorious, magnificent beauty 
of the sun’s ris ing and setting in the 
tropics ; the ever-changing and num- 
berless hues which tint the clouds in 
constant succession, is beyond tongue, 
pe neil, or pen to represe nt. See, Sol 
is now dipping ; ; he almost appears to 
be toying with ‘the waters, into whose 
bosom he is sinking, and on whom he 
is throwing his lurid beams. How 
gloriously bright is the sun’s colour, and 
how noble is the arch! Gradually 
he sinks—lower—lower—lower ; and 
he has now gone to illumine another 
quarter of the globe, casting around 
his life-imps arting beams.” 

** For once in my existence, Gus, I, 
even I, could not stop } you; how well 
you do jaw about commonplace things. 
Pity you are not an M.P., for I be- 
lieve oh at vou would make even a poor- 
ow or Irish repeal debate palatable, 
by the language which you would use, 
and similies whe rewith you would em. 
body your ideas.’ 

‘**T say, Whalmer, what a lover you 
would make. No chance for a poor 
fellow like me, if you tried to cut me 
out with your fine speeches. I should 
like to find a nice girl, who could talk 
well. Can you recommend me one, 
Dighton, for ‘Tam in sad want of a dear, 
nice, little cosy wife ?” 

**T do not think you will find such 
as you want out here, Otwyn; nice 
girls in a colony, or presidency, are 
rare commodities ; but there is the 
‘Mary Bannaher’ expected out soon, 
perhaps there may be some on board 
her who may do for you.” 

“Thank you, Di: ghton, for nothing; 
girls who come out on spec, as mer- 
chants send their goods to the colonies, 
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when they can’t find purchasers at 
home, would not suit me at all—I al- 
ways suspect such articles to be da- 
maged.” 

‘IT quite agree with you, that no 
girl worth marrying need leave home 
to find a husband, as even in dear Eng- 
land nice girls are not overabundant ; 
but this does not apply to the ladies I 
allude to, and who are expected by the 
‘Mary Bannaher,’ as they are the 
daughters of the officers of regi- 
ment, who are ordered for service 
here.” 

** What was that you said, Digh- 
ton,” inquired Whalmer, eagerly. 
‘Did you say the regiment 
was expected out here ?” 

‘Yes, I did, Whalmer, does it in- 
terest you ?—is your true love one of 
the officers’ daughters ?” 

**No, indeed; but one of the offi- 
cers’ wives is a relation of mine—a 
most lovely, intelligent, highly-culti- 
vated creature ; and much as I should 
like to see her elsewhere, I shall grieve 
to see her here, as I fear, with her 
education and habits, a colony will be 
most dissonant to both.” 

‘* How in the world, Gus, is it that 
we never heard of this before ?—the 
regiment was not under orders when 
we left England.” 

“I can only account for our igno- 
rance on this subject, by the length of 
time that we spent loitering every- 
where, on our way out, which had the 
least object of interest connected with 
the spot; and we know that somehow 
we were always missing letters, as 
those which did come to hand con- 
stantly referred to others which we 
had not seen.” 

**T am very sorry the regiment is 
ordered out, for Constance’s sake, glad 
as I shall be to see her again. I fear 
her residence in Ceylon will be most 
unpleasant to her, and I can only hope 
that she has not accompanied Deve- 
reux.” 

** Be sure that where her husband 
is she will be at his side ; for her sense 
of duty alone would not permit her 
to remain in England apart from him, 
to say nothing of the strong affection 
she has for Devereux. I pity her 
mother, though, deeply ; it must have 
been a terrible blow for her to have 

arted with a daughter so dearly be- 
oved as Constance is, more particu- 
larly when each was to dwell in a dif- 
ferent quarter of the globe.” 
VOL. XXXIII,—NO. CXCIII. 
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«* What a pity, Gus, it was that 
Constance would not have you ; for I 
never saw two people more calculated 
for cach other.” 

«*« Come here, Tom—we shall rejoin 
a two directly,” said Whalmer, 

ooking towards Dighton and Otwyn 
—‘ let me entreat you never to allude 
to this subject before living mortal ; 
think if, in this gossipping place, her 
name were to be coupled with mine 
in any other way than as being rela- 
tions.” 

“‘ My dear Gus, do forgive me—it 
was very thoughtless ; but rest assured 
that if any man dared insinuate a 
slander against Constance Devereux, 
I would blow his brains out.” 

«That would not be the way to 
wipe away the stain the slander would 
have cast. The fair fame of a woman 
is too precious to be placed in the cus- 
tody of the chattering multitude ; and 
our aim in life should be, not to give 
cause by word or deed for the propa- 
gation of slander, and thereby avoid 
the necessity of resenting it.” 

“You are always right in these 
things, Gus—my only excuse is, my 
thoughtlessness at all times ; and I am 
very glad it was only Dighton and 
Otwyn who heard what I said—as 
they know all about the affair, no 
harm is done ; and I am sure they are 
not the sort to chatter about other 
people’s business.” 

«Be more cautious in future, Tom 
—caution is what I wish to impress 
upon your mind; you are honest and 
open-hearted yourself, but all those 
we meet have not those estimable 
qualifications. This intelligence has 
saddened me, and recalled circum- 
stances which I deemed had been 
buried in the bosom of the past. But 
I must shake off this melancholy, al- 
though I wish my cousin could have 
loved me well enough to have become 
my wife; and I know too well the 
value of her noble disposition, culti- 
vated mind, and lovely person, not to 
feel acutely my loss. As she is an- 
other’s wife, it is my duty to think of 
her only as a near and dear relation, 
and to banish every other feeling from 
my heart. I thought that I had suc- 
ceeded in this ; but the sudden intel- 
ligence that we are likely soon to be in- 
habitants of the same town, has unde- 
ceived me. I shall go home, as I wish 
to be alone.” 

“Not a bit of it, Gus—I will not 
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let you; let us rejoin Dighton and 
Otwyn, finish our walk, bid them 
good bye, and then, if you like it, 
we will return home together. Now 
then, old boy, let us toddle towards 
them.” 

Whalmer and Atkins rejoined Digh- 
ton and Otwyn. 

**When did you say the ‘Mary 
Bannaher’ was expected, Dighton, as 
rou may imagine we are particul: arly 
interested in her arrival, as Captain 
Devereux, who is married to a rela- 
tion of ours, will be with his 
ment?” ,. 

*« The ship is expected daily ; and, 
believe me, it will give me great de- 
light to renew my acquaintance with 

rs. Devereux ; at all events, we shall 
then have one gentlewoman in the 
colon “Sg 

wonder if she is as lovely a wife 
as on was a girl,” said Otwyn; “ for 
I always considered her the finest 
creature I ever saw; and she was so 
clever, and used to sing so beauti- 
fully. What a sensation her arrival 
will cause! TI shall mention to Sir 
Colin Campbell, that Captain and 
Mrs. Devereux are expected with the 
regiment ; for it was only yesterday 
evening that the governor was speak- 
ing of | the kindness he had received 
from Mrs. Devereux’s father. I am 
certain that he will be very glad to see 
the beautiful little girl, as he called 
her, now grown into a lovely woman.” 

*¢Thank you, Otwyn,” said Whal- 
mer ; “it will be but right to apprise 
the governor that his old friend’s 
daughter i is coming out. It is quite 
dark—why, it is seven o'clock ; ; we 
will say good bye, as it is time to go 
home to ‘dinner. 

**Good bye, then, till to-morrow 
evening ; if we do not meet be " 
we shall be sure to see each other 
the Queen’s House.” 

«7 think it very kind of Sir Colin 
Campbell to have us all on the same 
day—it is very kind, indeed.” 

**You may thank me for that, At- 
kins, do you suppose the governor 
troubles his head as to who is asked 
on Thursdays ?—not a bit of it; it is 
his A.D.Cs. that make out the list, 
and as one of them is an old school- 
fellow of mine, I asked him to invite 
our squad. I tell you, when the go- 
vernor makes out the list—it is on the 
special Tuesdays, when only favour- 
ites and personal friends are invited ; 
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those are the pleasant dinners—up- 
stair ones, as they are called.” 

** Good bye” and ‘* good bye” 
was echoed by all; Dighton taking 
Otwyn in his carriage, to set him 
down in the Fort, at the Queen's 
House, while Whalmer and Atkins 
walked in the contrary direction to- 
wards Colpetty, each with a thought- 
ful brow, but the former with a sad- 
dened one. Whalmer broke the si- 
lence by saying— 

‘Look, Tom, in the direction of 
the lake ; what myriads of fire-flies 
are hovering over it ; a cloud of them 
are frisking about in the air, alighting 
on the drooping leaves of that palm, 
causing its foliage to be illuminated. 
Now see, some few are settling on the 
leaves of that lotus floating on the 
lake ; two or three have crept into 
the flower, and sparkle like brilliants 
in its bosom; more have alighted on 
the other aquatic plants around, and 
the waters glisten with a million mi- 
nute specks of light. Now they wing 
their flight upwards in innumerable 
numbers, and the air appears to be 
replete with a shower of the sun’s 
rays, whilst many are settling on the 
tall banana, the outline of whose 
leaves is distinctly defined by the daz- 
zling specks of fire on them. This is 
beautiful; but to me the soughing of 
the night breeze, and the rolling of 
the Waves on the beach, have a mourn- 
ful sound, telling of departed visions 
of bliss—whilst the brilliant fire-flies, 
floating and disporting in the air, 
flickering hither and thither, are as 
the bright hopes that I once indulged 
in—meteors most pleasing to mental 
vision; but as the sunshine of the 
morrow will disperse these glittering 
insects, so that which has been the 
sunshine of another’s life, has de. 
prived mine of its essential stream of 
light. Moore’s beautiful lines invo- 
luntarily are recalled to my mind, as 
visions of the past flit before memory’s 
eye :— 


** All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest’; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.’”’ 


‘*We must return home, my dear 
fellow, you «re low-spirited; and I 
am almost tempted to believe that it 
is catching, for I feel rather down in 
the mouth myself. But this won’t do 
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at any price ; so we will walk into the 
house, take our baths to purify our 
outward man, eat our dinner to invi- 
gorate and restore exhausted nature, 
drinking lots of Bass’s pale ale to 
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quench our thirst, and imbibing any 
quantity of Moett’s champagne to 
raise our spirits. Come, Gus, in with 
you; ten to one my toilette will be 
completed before yours.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


FROM 1795 TO 1805—BRITISH RULE—KANDY—CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE—GOVERNMENT UNDER 
NATIVE SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS—CUSTOMS—MODE OF SMELTING IRON—GOVERNOR NORTH, 
FIRST ENGLISH GOVERNOR—SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ESTABLISHKED—KANDIAN WAR— 
FEARFUL MASSACRE OF BRITISH TROOPS—DASTARDLY CONDUCT OF MAJOR DAVIE—SUMMARY 


OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN CEYLON—FALSE 
MAJOR JOHNSON, 


Berore we enter upon the history of 
Ceylon under the British, as the sub- 
jugation of Kandy forms a prominent 
feature of our rule, we will give a 
sketch of the character of the people, 
and the government of that nation 
under the dominion of their own sove- 
reigns and rulers. All those authors 
who have written upon Ceylon remark, 
with great justice, the difference of 
character that is observable between 
the inhabitants of the mountainous 
and those of the lowlands and mari- 
time districts. It is an insult to a 
Kandian to call him a Cingalese, as 
the Kandians hold the latter in con- 
tempt. The Kandians term only the 
inhabitants of the lowlands, Cingalese ; 
and the natives of the latter, when 
speaking of the former, invariably 
make the same distinction—calling 
them Kandians, and not Cingalese. 
The Kandians are a purer race, pos- 
sessing much nobility of character— 
are daring, courageous, and generous ; 
whilst the Cingalese are cowardly, ser- 
vile, and mean: and the nobles of 
Kandy assert (and it was stated to us 
by a Kandian noble of high rank, and 
the highest caste) that the vices of 
lying and thieving, now so fearfully 
prevalent in Ceylon, were introduced 
into the Kandian provinces by the 
Cingdlese, who had acquired these in- 
tolerably despicable vices from inter- 
course with the Portuguese and Dutch. 
Robert Knox, who passed twenty 
years in captivity at Kandy, thus 
writes of them, in the seventeenth 
century :— 


“* Of all the vices, they are least ad- 
dicted ‘to stealing, the which they do 
exceedingly hate and abhor; so that 
there are but few robberies committed 
amongst them. They do much extol and 
commend chastity, temperance, truth in 
vords and actions ; and confess that it is 
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out of weakness and infirmity that they 
cannot practise the same, acknowledg- 
ing that the contrary vices are to be 
abhorred.” 


After making this statement, he 
gives the following one, which is some- 
what contradictory, as regards their 
propensity to dying. But great allow- 
ance must be made for the position in 
which Knox was placed; as his pro- 
tracted captivity for so long a period 
(during which time he had received 
many promises relative to his release) 
would not predispose him to place 
much reliance on their veracity, or 
enable him to give an unprejudiced 
opinion as to the national character. 
Notwithstanding, there is much truth 
to be found in the succeeding quota- 
tion, which gives, on the whole, a fair 
estimate of the Kandian character :— 


‘In understanding, quick and appre- 
hensive ; in design, subtle and crafty; 
in discourse, courteous, but full of flat- 
teries; naturally inclined to temperance, 
both in meat and drink, but not chastity ; 
near and provident in their families— 
commending good husbandry ; in their 
dispositions, not passionate—neither 
hard to be reconciled when angry; in 
their promises very unfaithful—approv- 
ing lying in themselves, but disliking it 
in others ; delighting in sloth—deferring 
labour till urgent necessity compel 
them ; neat in apparel; nice in eating, 
and not much given to sleep.” 


For the bravery, which we deem in- 
herent in the Kandians, and their love 
of country, no better proof can be 
offered than the determined, vigorous, 
and protracted resistance opposed to 
the attempted subjugation of their 
country by the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and British. And this dislike to the 
imposed yoke of a foreign power exists 
to no small extent at this moment ; 
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for, at the time we now write—Au- 
gust, 1848—an insurrection has broken 
out at Kandy, where they have crown- 
ed their king ;* whilst the Cingalese 
have tamely submitted to foreign rule 
for more than a century and a-half. 
The difference of person apparent in 
the Kandians and Cingalese, is as 
inarked as their mental dissimilitude. 
The bearing of the Kandian is haughty 
and erect; the complexion, bright 
bronze, or brown; the eye large— 
meeting the observer's fixedly and 
undauntedly; the brow high—nose, 
well formed gnd prominent; and the 
expression of the face intelligent. 
While, on the contrary, the deport- 
ment of the Cingalese is servile and 
crouching ; their complexion of a yel- 


lower brown; the eye, although of 


good size, seldom fully opens, and en- 
deavours to avoid looking fixedly on 
the observer; the brow low; the nose 
less prominent, and ‘not so well formed, 
as that of the Kandian; and the ex- 
pression of the countenance has a cha- 
racter of servile, low cunning. 

Although it is affirmed by writers 
that the Kandians and Cingalese are 
both descended from the same parent 
stock, we disagree with them mate- 
rially, as the Kandians have all the 
distinctive marks of a nobler race, and 
purer blood—being, in our opinion, 
the offspring of Malabars, who had 
intermarried with the Veddahs, or 
aborigines of Ceylon, whose blood has 
remained pure, owing to non-admix- 
ture with foreign conquerors; as 
Kandy remained a free, warlike, and 
independent state long after the low- 
Jands had experienced the yoke of 
numerous conquerors, of various na- 
tions: whilst the Cingalese are the de- 
scendants of the followers of the In- 
dian King, Singha, or Wijeya, who 
conquered Ceylon long anterior to the 
Christian era, and the aborigines, or 
Veddahs. But the race has deterio- 
rated, both physically and mentally, 
by constant admixture with the various 
tribes and nations who have conquered, 
colonized, or visited the lowlands and 
maritime districts. 

Although Buddhism inculcates the 
practice of chastity and continence 
more than any other heathen religion, 
yet in no part of Asia is the observance 
of these virtues less practised than by 


the followers of Buddha, and more es- 
pecially in Ceylon, where the want of 
chastity in woman, which pervades all 
classes, beginning with the highest and 
descending to the lowest caste, is la- 
mentable in the extreme. This ap- 
pears to have been a national failing, 
from the earliest records of the island ; 
but in a work intended for general 
perusal it would be unadvisable to 
quote verbatim et seriatim from Knox 
on this topic, who expatiates fully and 
strongly on the total disregard evinced 
by the women for chastity. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the fol- 
lowing extract from that author :— 


** Whilst a woman would flee from 
the contact of a man of a lower caste 
than herself, so would she desire and 
seek it most anxiously with one of her 
own caste, or of a higher one.” 


At this time it is the crying sin of 
the natives, even among women pro- 
fessing Christianity ; and many mur- 
ders arise from the excited jealousy of 
husbands and lovers, who come unex- 
pectedly, and find a paramour with 
the women ; when the ever ready knife, 
or any other weapon that is near, is 
seized hold of, and bloodshed ensues. 

The government of Kandy was an 
absolute and despotic one, the king 
having unlimited power over the lives 
and property of his subjects: in fact, 
the Kandian nation being the slaves of 
the monarch—slavery was permitted, 
and practised to a great extent through- 
out the kingdom. But the king was 
not only lord paramount of the soil, 
the whole produce of which he could 
claim, if it pleased him so to do; but 
he claimed and enforced equal owner- 
ship over the persons of the culti- 
vators. 

The men of the next rank to the 
monarch were the two adikars, or 
prime ministers; and these adikars 
also acted as judges, and to them an 
appeal could be made, should a suitor 
feel dissatisfied with the decision of the 
governor of his province—and from 
the adikar a final appeal lay to the 
king in person ; but the king reserved 
to himself the power of inflicting ca- 
pital punishment, and human life was 
constantly sacrificed in the most wan- 

ton manner, and on the most puerile 


* A full account of this will be given in due course. 
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occasions, These adikars were ap- 
pointed by, and held office during the 
king’s pleasure. After the adikars 
came the dissaaves, or governors of 
provinces. A certain number of this 
body were appointed to the command 
of the king’s troops ; and these held a 
superior rank to their fellows, whose 
business it was to receive and pay into 
the royal treasury the tribute to the 
king, and maintain peace and order in 
their provinces. ‘The dissaaves, like 
the adikars, received their appoint- 
ment from the king, who would dis- 
grace them, depriving them of their 
offices, and putting them to death, or 
torturing them, as caprice dictated. 
The next in rank and power were the 
ratramahatmeers, who acted as de- 
puties to those dissaaves, who com- 
manded the king’s guards, or troops, 
by preserving proper order in their 
provinces during the dissaaves’ neces- 
sary absence from their districts, whilst 
on duty at court. Under these ra- 
tramahatmeers were many inferior 
officers, who obtained their posts either 
by bribery or from the patronage be- 
stowed by their superior. When the 
dissaave or ratramahatmeer travelled 
through his province, to administer 
justice, he was attended by the whole 
of his inferior ofticers. Before the 
dissaave or ratramahatmeer was borne 
along whip made from the fibres of 
the talipot palm, which was the em- 
blem of their official rank, and also 
used by them as an implement of pu- 
nishment. This whip was constantly 
kept in motion when borne before 
these officials ; and the sound produced 
served to warn all travellers or passers- 
by to clear the road, and leave a free 
passage, and also to apprize those who 
had complaints or charges to prefer, 
that the dissaave or ratramahatmeer 
was at hand. When a complaint had 
been substantiated, which, in the es- 
timation of the official, called for cor- 
poreal punishment, the criminal was 
straightway stripped, tied to the first 
tree, and flogged with the whip which 
a short time previously had given no- 
tice of the judge’s approach. This 
business concluded, the dissaave would 
resume his way, to enact the same 
scene elsewhere. Fines, imprisonment, 
and torture were the other punish- 
ments inflicted by the dissaaves and 
ratramahatmeers, in the course of 
these periodical visitations, which were 
conducted with great state, ceremony, 
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and parade; and were also very lu- 
crative, as the dissaaves and ratrama- 
hatmeers were bribed to decide in the 
briber’s favour, and consequently who.. 
ever could or would administer the 
largest bribe almost invariably gained 
his suit. But on the reverse of this 
pleasant picture stood a despotic mo- 
narch, who, from the merest whim, 
would take from them their rank and 
wealth. Knox, after referring to the 
above facts, writes :— 


‘* But there is something came after, 
that makes all the honour and wealth of 
these great courtiers not at all desira- 
ble—and that is, that they are so ob- 
noxious to the king’s displeasure, which 
is so customary, that it is no disgrace 
for a nobleman to have been in chains— 
nay, and in the common gaol, too; and 
the great men, too, are so ready, when 
the king commands, to lay hold on one 
another, as he to command them, and 
glad to have the honour to be the king’s 
executioners, hoping to have the place 
of the executed,” 


In the foregoing quotation is found 
a summary of the uncertain tenure of 
place and power, when held from or 
under a despotic monarch, who even 
dictated what description of dwelling 
his subjects were to build or inhabit. 
It may appear almost paradoxical that 
a nation should have suffered one man 
to tyrannize over their persons, ac- 
tions, and properties, to the extent 
which the Kandians permitted under 
their own kings, and should yet rebel 
against the mild rule of the British 
government. But such is the anomaly 
presented by human nature, that we 
will cheerfully and willingly endure 
what we voluntarily submit to, or our 
forefathers have borne before us, how- 
ever intolerable it may appear to 
others ; whilst the supposition or know- 
ledge that we are to be forced into a 
particular line of action, dictated by a 
novel or foreign power, who rules with 
its own laws, although the adminis- 
tration of those laws may be equitable, 
and for our benefit, produces a feeling 
which causes us to consider ourselves 
aggrieved, and we rebel against the 
foreign yoke. This is not only a na- 
tional feeling predominant amongst the 
Kandians, but will be found in every 
quarter of the globe, and is applicable 
to the inhabitants of every country. 
Knox, after describing the various 
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modes adopted for building their dwell- 
ings, says :— 


‘“* For they are not permitted to build 
their houses above one story high ; nei- 
ther may they cover them with tiles, 
nor whiten their walls with lime; but 
there is a clay which is as white, and 
that they use sometimes. The poorest 
sort have not above one room in their 
houses—few above two, unless they be 
great men; neither doth the king allow 
them build better. The great people 
have handsome and commodious houses. 
They have commonly two buildings— 
one ‘opposite the other, joined together 
on each side with a wall, which makes 
a square court-yard in the middle. 
Round about against the walls of their 
house, are banks of clay to sit upon. 
Their slaves and servants dwell round 
about without, in other houses, with 
their wives and children.” 


This author speaks of the ancient 
remains of grandeur which were found 
in Kandy (and these will be noticed in 
a chapter devoted to the antiquities of 
Ce ylon). Tn writing of their cultivation 
of rice, the staple commodity of food 
for the nation, he tells us that their 
ploughs consisted of * a piec e of wood, 
shod with iron [these primitive ploughs 
are used in the interior at the present 
day, and to them are yoked buffaloes 
or bullocks] proper for the country.” 
He describes minutely the Orie tal 
custom of treading out the grain from 
the husk, “and this is a far quicker 
and easier way than threshing; at 
red aping also the ry are excellent “good, 
just after the English manner.” He 
also states, “ their rents were brought 
to the king thrice in each year, and 
were gener: ally paidin the produce of the 
soil, and not in money.” Besides these, 
however, whatsoever is wanted in “the 
king’s house, and they have it, the y 
must, upon the king’s order, bring it.’ 
Knox describes the state of learning in 
the Kandian dominions, to have been in 
a fearful state of degradation, to what 
it had been in former times; and it is 
certain that for centuries, the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon had been retrograding 
n learning, arts, and sciences, more 

articularly since the Portuguese and 
Dutch had obtained a footing in the 
island. ‘‘ Their learning,” says Knox, 
‘is but small; all the y ordinarily 
learn is, to read and write, but it is 
no shame to a man if he can do 
neither—nor have they any schools 


wherein they might be instructed in 
these or any other arts.” The Kan- 
dians polished the precious stones 
found in their dominions by a species 
of grinding-stone, still in use among 
them, and which is very similar to an 
European one. They smelted the 
gold found in their rivers, in furnaces, 
formed of a species of white clay, 
found inland, and they fashioned the 
yrecious metal into ornaments for the 
. ad, nose, ankles, fingers, and toes ; 
and in the gold were frequently set 
precious stones and gems. We sub- 
tract the succeeding lines from Knox, 
as giving a most accurate and interest- 
ing account of the mode adopted by 
the Kandians to obtain iron from the 
ore. He commences by saying, that 
the ore was found throughout the 
country, and that it generally lay 
about five or six feet below the surface 
of the earth :— 


‘* First théy take these stones and lay 
them in a heap, and burn them with 
wood, which makes them softer and 
fitter for the furnace. When they have 
so done, they have a kind of furnace, 
made with a white sort of clay, wherein 
they put a quantity of charcoal ; there 
is a back to the furnace, behind which 
the man stands that blows. Behind the 
furnace they have two logs of wood 
placed fast in the ground, hollow at the 
top like two pots ; upon ‘the mouths of 
these two pieces of hollow wood they tie 
a piece of deer’s skin, on each part a 
piece, with a small hole, as big as a 
man’s finger, in each skin. In the mid- 
dle of each skin, a little beside the holes, 
are two strings, tied fast to as many 
sticks stuck in the ground, like a spring, 
bending like a bow—this pulls the skin 
upwards.” 


He then describes minutely the pro- 
cess of blowing, and continues :— 


‘* As the stones are thus burning, the 
dross that is in them melts, and runs 
out at the bottom, where there i is a 
slanting hole made for the purpose. Out 
of this hole runs the dross-like streams 
of fire, and the iron remains behind, 
which, when it is purified as they think 
enough, they drive through the same 
slanting hole; then the *y give it a chop 
half way through, and so fling it into 
the water: they so chop it that it may 
be seen that it is good iron, for the 
satisfaction of those who are minded 
to buy.” 


The state of religion observable 
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among the Kandians, anterior to, at 
the period of, and subseque nt to 
Knox’s captivity, will be noticed here- 

after ; and we will for the present bid 
adieu to the ancient Kandians, and 
resume our history subsecutively, from 
taking possession of the Duteh settle- 

ments in Ceylon by the British, in 
1796. Mr. Andrews was sent as am- 
bassador to the Kandian court, by the 
Madras government, to obtain Raje ah 
Singha’s ratification to the preliminary 
treaty, and to negociate a definitive 
one on more enlarged principles, by 
which the Kandian nation was to have 
enjoyed privileges and advantages 
which they had not possessed in tran- 
quillity for more than two centuries. 

Ten armed vessels were to have been 
placed at the king’s service, entirely 
free from our superintendance, to carry 
on foreign and home trade; and the 
seways, or salt marshes at Putlam, 
then most profitable, and which had 
been in the possession of the Dutch, 
from whom they had passed into our 
hands, were to have been given up to 
Rajadhi Rajah Singha. Our ambas- 
sador could not succeed in bringing 
matters to a termination, as the king 
of Kandy re quire d various alterations 
to be made in the proposed treaty, to 
which Mr. Andrews was not authoris- 
ed to accede. 

The first pearl fishery, under our go- 
vernment, took place duri ing this year, 
and yielded upwards of sixty thousand 
pounds. The proceeds of the several 
fisheries under the Dutch and English 
will be given in a portion of this work, 
devoted to the produce of Ceylon. 

In the year 1797, an insurrection 
was caused by the employment of Ma- 
labar Duboshes, or collectors of the 
revenue and other duties; these 
offices had been formerly filled by 
the Cingalese arachys, or headmen, 
but the Madras government had dis- 
placed them, substituting natives of 
the Malabar coast in their stead. 
These trivial disturbances were speed- 
ily quelled, and entirely subsided, 
when the Cingalese were reinstated in 
their official appointments. 

The king of Kandy, during this 
year, made overtures to us for a re- 
newal of the negociation, and conclu- 
sion of the treaty; but before a de- 
finitive arrangement was entered into, 
Rajadhi Rajah Singha died, after a 
tolerably tranquil reign of seventeen 
years. Although he had five legiti- 
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mate wives or queens, as well as con- 
cubines, he did not leave any male 
issue; and he bore the character of an 
indolent, voluptuous man, ‘‘ addicted 
to love and poetry, and to nothing 
else [this is extracted from ‘ Davy’s 
Ceylon’}, and who ruled his subjects 
with an easy yoke.” The following is 
the personal de scription of Rajadhi 
Rajah Singha, given by Boyd in his 
‘* Miscellaneous Works ” :— 


‘*He is about thirty-six, or thirty- 
seven years of age, of a grand majestic 
appearance, a very large 1 man, and very 
black, but of an open, intelligent coun- 
tenance, as I found afterwards on a 
nearer approach. On the whole, his 
figure and ae put me in mind of 
our Harry the Eighth. He wore a large 
crown, which is a very important dis- 
tinction from the other princes of the 
East.” 


In the following year, 1798, Cey- 
lon was made a King’s Colony, and 
the Hon Frederick North, afterwards 
Earl of Guilford, and a worthy suc- 
cessor to his learned and philanthropic 
progenitor, was appointed governor of 
the island, and arrived there in the 
month of October. 

Historians differ, as to whether it 
was a nephew of one of the queens, or 
a son of a sister of one of the concu- 
bines of the late king, that Pilimi Ta- 
lawe, the first adikar or prime minis- 
ter, raised to the throne of Kandy, 
under the title of Sri Wikrama Rajah 
Singha, to the exclusion of the royal 
family ; as Prince Mootoo Sawme, the 
chief or first queen’ s brother, was the 
legitimate heir to the crown. This 
step was taken by Pilimi Talawe to 
further his own ambitious views, as 
Sri Wikrama was but an automaton 
on the throne, whose actions were di- 
rected by the first adikar, Pilimi Ta- 
lawe, who imprisoned the chief queen 
of the late monarch Rajadhi, and 
several relatives of the royal family ; 
whilst Prince Mootoo Sawme, with his 
adherents and followers, made their es- 
cape from Kandy, and placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government at Colombo. 

During the following year the im- 
portation of slaves was pr ohibited, and 
torture and barbarous modes of pu- 
nishment abolished in our possessions 
in Ceylon. In the month of February, 
Governor North granted an interview 
to Pilimi Talawe, and the prime-mi- 
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nister appears to have been most cau- 

tious in his mode of proceeding with 
our government, as this interview was 
merely a complimentary one; but in 
a subsecutive one, in September, he 
offered to assassinate the monarch, 
Sri Wikrama, whom he had raised 
to that dignity, if the English would 
assist him to ascend the throne, that 
he, Pilimi Talawe, would govern 
Kandy as the English would dictate. 
This ignominious proposition was re- 
jected in the manner it merited, and 
the governor made Pilimi Talawe un- 
derstand, fhat neither the monarch, 
or nation, which he had the honor to 
represent, either aided or abetted mur- 
der, or assassins; but undaunted by 
this prompt and determined refusal of 
Governor North to aid him in his cri- 
minally nefarious project, Pilimi Ta- 
lawe made many after-communications 
of the same nature,’ which were re- 
jected with the’scorn and contume- 
liousness they merited. 

The first English seminary was es- 
tablished at Colombo, for the instruc- 
tion of natives within the year; thus 
we find that immediately after Mr. 
North held the reins of government, 
and when naturally in a new colony, 
there were many important political, 
and commercial subjects to engross 
the governor’s attention and time ; 
that gentleman had been employing 
his leisure hours in endeavouring to 
ameliorate the sufferings, and improve 
the condition, of his sable fellow-man. 
Governor North abolished the impor- 
tation of slaves, torture and barbarous 
modes of punishment, and established 
a seminary for the instruction of the 
ignorant and benighted natives, and 
that within the space of twelve months. 
Noble conduct of this nature needs no 
comment or praise, and each one in 
reading this may apply the following 
text to himself, ‘‘ go and do thou like- 
wise.” 

In the following year, 1800, Gover- 
nor North agreed to send an ambas- 
sador to the king of Kandy, as the 
first adikar, Pilimi Talawe, had made 
overtures of an honorable nature, in 
the name of Sri Wikrama, in his offi- 
cial capacity of prime-minister. The 
Rey. Mr. Cordiner writes :— 


*‘In order to elude the arts of the 
adikar, the governor promised that Ma- 
jor-General Macdowall should be sent 
as ambassador, if the consent of the 


king were previously obtained to his 
carrying with him a sufficient military 
force to maintain his independence. It 
was at the same time proposed, that if 
the king should approve of it, he should 
transport his person and his court for 
greater safety to the British territories, 
there to enjoy all his royal rights, and 
to depute to Pilimi Talawe, the adikar, 
the exercise of his power in Kandy.” 


The king of Kandy consented to 
the requisition, and General Macdow- 
all started for Kandy on his embassy, 
escorted “ by the light company, and 
four battalions of his Majesty’s 19th 
foot, five companies of the second 
battalion of the 6th regiment of coast 
sepoys, five companies of the Malay 
regiment, a detachment of the Bengal 
artillery, with four six-pounders, and 
two howitzers.”” Now, the utility of 
the caution evinced by Governor North 
in sending an ambassador, with a 
powerful escort, was displayed, as on 
the road the deputation met with op- 
position from the natives, and several 
skirmishes resulted, not without sus- 

icion that Pilimi Talawe had secretly 
instigated the rebels to this contuma- 
cious mode of proceeding. Our am- 
bassador and his escort finally reached 
Kandy, where a series of lengthened 
interviews ensued between Sri Wikra- 
ma and General Macdowall, which 
terminated in the general returning to 
Colombo, without having been able 
to effect a new treaty, or alter the 
position of affairs then existing be- 
tween the British and Kandian go- 
vernments. 

Events of an historical nature re- 
mained in statu quo during the year 
1801, but the following year was 
fraught with circumstances of interest, 
as well as with those of deep impor- 
tance in a political point of view. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature 
was now first established, and vaccine 
innoculation was introduced. At the 
beginning of the year the king of 
Kandy sent his second adikar as am- 
bassador to our government at Colom- 
bo, when a satisfactory treaty was en- 
tered into, which ensured the safety, 
and permission to carry on commer- 
cial intercourse, to the subjects of the 
two powers. Shortly after the new 
treaty was ratified it was violated b 
the Kandians, who committed the first 
act of aggression, by plundering some 
British subjects, who had purchased 
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Areka nuts in the Kandian dominions. 
Governor North demanded that re- 
stitution should be made of the stolen 
property, or that the parties should 
be reimbursed to the full value of 
their merchandize. This demand Pi- 
limi Talawe, in the name of his sove- 
reign promised to comply with, but 
postponed the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, and after repeated demands had 
been made by our government for the 
required compensation, which were 
constantly met by puerile evasions, 
Governor North threatened the king 
of Kandy with hostile proceedings if 
the demanded and promised restitu- 
tion was not forthwith made. War 
was declared against the Kandians in 
the January of 1803, and General 
Macdowall, at the head of a consider- 
able force, marched for Kandy. These 
troops consisted of ‘two incomplete 
companies of Bengal artillery, with 
the usual proportion of gun lascars, 
two companies of his Majesty’s 19th 
regiment of foot, the entire of the 51st 
regiment (625 strong), one thousand 
Ceylon native infantry, one company 
of the Malay regiment, and a small 
corps of pioneers.” Colonel Barbut 
also set out for Trincomalee, com- 
manding ‘one company of the Ma- 
dras artillery, five companies of the 
19th regiment, the greater part of the 
Malay regiment, and a necessary pro- 
portion of lascars and pioneers.” These 
divisions, in their respective marches, 
did not meet with the slightest resist- 
ance, and although each had pursued 
different routes, arrived almost simul- 
taneously at the Kandian seat of go- 
vernment, which they found unde- 
fended and deserted, and our large 
army, which consisted of more than 
three thousand men, took undisturbed 
possession of Lanka-Diva’s capital, the 
palace of which had been fired before 
the retreat of the Kandians, and was 
partially destroyed; but in some of 
the apartments were found “ pier 
glasses, statues, particularly those of 
Buddha, sets of glass and china-ware, 
and a few golden cups adorned with 
silver filagree.” In the arsenal, or 
what was used for the store-house for 
their warlike weapons, a large quan- 
tity of arms of various descriptions 
were found by our troops, and appro- 
priated. Mootoo Sawme was now 
proclaimed king by Governor North, 
and he was crowned with all due ce- 
remony at Kandy. This prince was 


the legitimate heir. to the Kandian 
throne, as he was the brother of Ra- 


jadhi’s chief queen, and he had placed 


himself under the protection of the 
British government, when Pilimi Ta- 
lawe placed Sri Wikrama on the 
throne, after the decease of Rajadhi 
without male issue. A treaty was ra- 
tified by Governor North and Mootoo 
Sawme, to the effect that the British 
merchants and soldiers should be in- 
demnified for losses sustained previous 
to, and during the war, that a portion 
of land was to be given up for the 
purpose of constructing a road from 
Colombo to Trincomalee, that the 
rovince of the Seven Korles, which 
is a tract along the western coast, 
should be made over for ever to the 
British, that the king should not form 
any alliance without the concurrence 
of his Britannic Majesty, and that an 
European force should be kept in 
Kandy, for the preservation of order. 
To all these considerations Mootoo 
Sawme readily agreed. A force was 
now sent to Hangrenketty, about six- 
teen miles from Kandy, commanded 
by Colonel Barbut, in pursuit of the 
fugitive Sri Wikrama, which was 
nearly drawn into an ambuscade, but 
owing to the caution of the colonel, a 
timely retreat was effected, although 
the object for which the troops were 
sent remained unaccomplished. Pili- 
mi Talawe evinced much penetration 
in the mode of warfare which he 
adopted with our troops, being fully 
conscious of the inferiority of the 
Kandian soldiers if opposed to them 
in regular engagement. He harassed 
them by hovering about the capital, 
cutting off supplies, and all communi- 
cation between Kandy, Colombo, and 
Trincomalee. A detachment of our 
men were nearly taken by Pilimi Ta- 
lawe, which had been sent out to 
commence a negotiation with some 
chief in the vicmity, and our sol- 
diers barely escaped annihilation, 
and were necessitated to retreat into 
Kandy precipitately. A reward of ten 
rupees was set on the head of each 
European, and five rupees on that of 
any of the native troops in the service 
of the British. This harassing mode 
of warfare was beginning to make in- 
roads on the health of our troops, 
when a negotiation was opened with 
General Macdowall by Pilimi Talawe. 
The adikar proposed to surrender the 
person of the deposed monarch, Sri 
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Wikrama, into the hands of the Bri- 
tish, on the condition that he, Pilimi 
Talawe, should have supreme autho- 
rity in Kandy, under the title of Oc- 
toan Komarayan, or great and su- 
preme prince, and that Mootoo Sawme 
should retire to Jaffnapatam, receiving 
a pension from the Kandian govern- 
ment. Unfortunately for the honor 
of Britain, this degrading proposal 
was acceded to by General Mac- 
dowall, who returned to Colombo, 
withilrawing a large body of the 
troops, leaving Kandy under the com- 
mand of Major Davie, with a garrison 
of only one thousand men. Pilimi 
Talawe having found that his nefa- 
rious scheme for obtaining power, and 
raising himself to the highe ‘st dignity 
had succeeded, now resolved upon at: 
tempting to obtain possession of the 
person of Governor North, and for 
this purpose requested a conference 
might take place at Dambadiva, about 
fifty-seven miles east of Colombo, and 
which had been a royal residence. Go- 
vernor North being most anxious for 
peace, and to avoid bloodshed, acqui- 
esced most readily to Pilimi Talawe’s 
proposition. A day having been fixed 
upon for the conference, namely, the 
3rd of May, the governor went to 
Dambadiva, attended by a numerous 
suite and guards, whilst a detachment 
of three hundred soldiers metGovernor 
North at that place. These precau- 
tions were necessary to guard agai 
the treacherous designs of the perti- 
dious Pilimi Talawe; and had it not 
been for this armed force accompany- 
ing the governor, in all probability he 
would have been made prisoner, as 
the adikar had a body of armed men 
awaiting the governor’s arrival, but 
he had not any proposal, or fresh ne- 
gotiation to enter into. Finding it 
impossible to seize the person of go- 
vernor North in the face of his escort, 
Pilimi Talawe broke up the confer- 


ence, after a nominal ratification of 


the former treaty. 

General Macdowall returned to 
Kandy, and took the command of the 
garrison on the 16th of May, and most 
unfortunately for the sake of humani- 
ty, and of Great Britain’s honor, he 
was taken seriously ill, and compe ‘led 
to leave Kandy on the llth of June 
following, leaving the garrison under 
the command of Major Davie. Our 
pen almost refuses to perform its task, 
and record the horribly sickening de- 


tails of the fearful massacre and sacri- 
fice of human life, brought about, and 
entailed on his victims by the co- 
wardice and pusillanimity of one 
man, who dishonoured and disgraced 
the country that gave him birth, 
the king he served, the commission 
he held, the uniform he wore, and 
the sword which he ought to have 
wielded. So long as there is power 
in language, or truth in history, the 
name of Major Davie will be execra- 
ted and loathed, as denoting all that 
is vile, despicable, d astardly, treach- 
erous, and mean— 


“ Veritatis simplex oratio est ;” 


Therefore we resume our history. 

From concomitant circumstances, 
we are induced to believe, that Pili- 
mi Talaweg@aly waited for the absence 
of Genera® Macdowall to attack the 
weakened garrison of Kandy; the 
power of the troops was diminishing 
daily, either by desertion or sickness. 
They were under the command of 
Major Davie, a creature unworthy 
the name of man, who had neither 
the courage nor ability for an office 
which placed in his keeping and power 
the honor of his country, and the lives 
of his fellow-creatures. 

Within a few days after the general 
was forced to leave Kandy, ~ Pilimi 
Talawe besieged the garrison, and Ma- 
jor Davie surre ndered by capitulation; 
‘and it was stipulated that Kandy 
should be delivered up forthwith, with 
the whole of the military stores, and 
that the British troops ‘should retire 
to Trincomalee, being allowed to re- 
tain their arms. Before sunset on the 
day the surrender had been made, 
our garrison had evacuated Kandy. 
Major Davie, marching at the head 
of our troops, leaving 150 sick Euro- 
peans in hospital, who had not been 
named in the articles of capitulation, 
and for whom no provision was made, 
to be dealt with as their savage, bar- 
barous enemies might choose. Our 
troops, consisting of seventeen officers, 
twenty British soldiers, two hundred 
and fifty Malays, one hundred and 
forty gun lascars, accompanied by 
Mootoo Sawme and his attendants, 
reached Wattapolawa on the Trinco- 
malee road, when their progress was 
intercepted by the river Mahavelli- 
ganga, at all times a rapid stream, but 
at that season much increased by the 
late rains. Major Davie in vain at- 
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tempted to get the men across; and 
no mention had been made of this 
river in the articles, therefore their 
enemies, the Kandians, were not bound 
to provide them with boats or rafts ; 
and they now stood on the surround- 
ing heights, jeering at the position our 
troops were placed in. Mootoo Sawme, 
Major Davie, and the officers, with 
their followe ars, remained on the banks 
of the river during the night, and their 
attempts to procure rafts ‘the following 
morning proved abortive. Observing 
their irresolution, some Kandian chiefs 
opened a communication with Major 
Davie and his perplexed followers, 
and these chiefs offered to provide 
boats, on the condition that Mootoo 


Sawme was delivered into the power of 


the Kandians. Major Davie, for a 
short time, hesitated, but finally agreed 
to this dishonourable, base, infamous, 
atrocious proposition, and communi- 
cated his determination to the unfor- 
tunate prince, or rather king, Mootoo 
Sawme. 

‘Ts it possible,” he exclaimed, “that 
the triumphant arms of England can 
be so humbled, as to fear the menaces 
of the Kandians ?” 

But his expostulations were lost 
upon the dastardly, cowardly Davie, 
and Mootoo Sawme was delivered to 
his enemies—a living holocaust, pre- 
sented by British officers to the de- 
mons of disgrace and cowardice, 

No language i is sufficiently powerful 
to express the dishonour brought on 
the name of Great Britain by this i in- 
famous act. The law of nations, as 
well as those of good faith and honour, 
were violated: Mootoo Sawme fled 
to us for protection, placed his person 
in our keeping, confiding in our ho- 
nour; we accepted the trust reposed— 

nay more, caused him to be crowned 
king i in his own dominions, and enter- 
ed into an alliance with him; then 
broke our faith with him, by listening 
to, and accepting the overtures of a 
rebel, thus deposing the monarch 
whem we ourselves had crowned. He 
retreated with our troops, still trusting 
in British probity, when he was shame- 
lessly handed over to his enemies, by 
one of that nation to whom he "had 
confided the safe-keeping of his person. 
And the man who was guilty of this 
atrocity was a soldier, and one who 


ought to have guarded the honour of 


his. country, and the persons of those 
who placed themselves under the pro- 
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tection of Great Britain. Shame on 
the name of Davie !—dishonoured it 
is, and will be as long as time shall 
endure, and we spurn the name from 
our pen, as we would a loathsome 
reptile from our path. 

Mootoo Sawme was taken before 
the usurper, Sri Wikrama and his 
adikar, when Pilimi Talawe put the 
following question to him :— 

‘* Was it proper for you, being, as 
you are, of the royal family, to fly to 
the English for prote ction, and join 
them in fighting against your coun- 
try ?” 

«*Tam at your mercy,” the unfor- 
tunate Mootoo Sawme meekly replied. 

Some further questions were put, 
and received humble replies, when 
this wretched prince was ordered to 
suffer the most barbarous tortures, 
and be impaled alive, thus meeting 
death in his most terrific and agonising 
form. This sacrifice of Mootoo Sawme 
did not appease the insatiate Kandians, 
who, finding that their former demands 
had been agreed to, now refused to 
provide the promised boats, insisting 
that the British troops should lay down 
their arms, and return to Kandy. No 
attempt at resistance was made by 
Major Davie to this unprecedented 
demand—no expostulation used as to 
the breach of faith now exhibited by 
the Kandians; all they required was 
readily agreed to, and Major Davie, 
with his oflicers, were separated from 
their men, and the arms of the whole 
party taken from them. The men 
were then marched into a narrow pass, 
strongly guarded by their armed Kan- 
dian escort, and ordered out, two by 
two, and the question put if they cual 
serve under the Kandian king ? When 
a negative was given, these poor fel- 
lows were taken some distance from 
the main body, and butchered in the 
most horrible manner by their savage 
enemies. At the conclusion of this 
revolting slaughter of the soldiers, the 
officers shared the same fate—but 
three European and one Malay officer 
being spared. The names of these 
were, Major Davie, Captains Rumley, 
Humphreys, and Nouradeen. The 
first three lingered out their lives in a 
wretched captivity among the Kan- 
dians, but Captain Nouradeen’s fate 
merits more particular and hone 
notice. The Kandians, not yet glut- 
ted with blood, returned to Kand 
and murdered the whole of the hun- 
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dred-and-fifty sick European soldiers 
in hospital. What must have been 
the agony of these men whilst this 
revolting massacre was taking place ? 
Left unprotected, i in a hostile e ountry, 
by their commanding officer, whose 
duty it was to have provided for their 
safeguard, prostrated by sickness or 
wounds they had received whilst fight- 
ing under their country’s banner, and 
in her monarch’s cause, unprovided 
with,arms, prostrated by bodily infir- 
mity, prevented thus from availing 
themselves of the means of self-defence, 
with which’ nature had provided them, 
their mental sufferings must, indeed, 
have been most terrible. Nor can we 
be surprised, if, in their dying agony, 
they forgot their duty as Christians, 
and cursed the man whose cowardice, 
want of firmness, and inhumanity, had 
left them to meet death, inflicted by 
the hands of barbarous enemies. 

It is the bounden duty of an his- 
torian to be impartial, and draw notice 
to the conduct of those placed in re- 
sponsible positions ; therefore we deem 
it necessary to animadvert upon the 
line of policy adopted by General Mac- 
dowall. In the first place, it was a de- 
cided breach of faith, and violation of 
our treaty with Mootoo Sawme, the 
monarch whom we had crowned, to enter 
into a negotiation with Pilimi Talawe, 
and agree that he should be the vice- 
roy of Kandy, thereby deposing Moo- 
too Sawme, and agreeing that heshould 
retire to Jaffnapatam. The overtures 
of the crafty Pilimi Talawe had not the 
excuse of being made in the name of 
the king, whom he acknowledged, 
and whose prime minister he was, 
namely, Sri Wikrama, but were made 
in his own name and for his own bene- 
fit, as he consented to deliver the per- 
son of his monarch into the hands 
of the British. General Macdowall 
evinced but an imperfect knowledge 
of human nature, even in listening to, 
much more in acceding to, the propo- 
sitions of a man who was alike a rebel 
and a traitor to his king and country. 
He who was faithless to the country 
which gave him birth, and the mo- 
narch whose confidential servant he 
was, could not be relied upon, or be 

ected to keep faith with the Bri- 
tish, whom he only availed himself of 
to use as a step in ascending the lad- 
der of his ambition. In the second 
place, General Macdowall is to be 
censured, for prematurely withdrawing 


so large a body of troops from Kandy ‘ 
les aving only one thousand men in gar. 
rison, in the midst of a hostile, trea- 
cherous nation, who could, from the 


natural defence of the country, cut off 


all communication and supplies ; added 
to which, this small body of men was 
left under the command of an officer 
totally incapable and unfit to have so 
important a trust reposed in him. 
The fearful consequences attendant 
upon the whole of the mistaken line 
of policy pursued by General Mac- 
dowall in this disastrous business, has 
been seen in the fatal results recorded 
in previous pages. No attempt at pal- 
liation can be made for Major Davie’s 


misconduct ; and, for the credit of 
Great Britain, such transgressions of 


the laws of honour and humanity are 
rare. The result of Davie’s pusil- 
lanimous cowardice, in acceding to 
all the unconscionable demands of his 
Kandian enemies, met with awful re- 
tribution in his own person, and those 
of his brother-officers ; but their suf- 
ferings could not restore to life the 
hundreds of slaughtered men who had 
fallen victims to the savage brutality 
of the Kandians. To a well- regulated 
mind, death is always prefer rable to 
dishonour, and this ‘feeling is gene- 
rally deeply imprinted on the heart of 
the British defender of his country ; 
and fortunate it is that the contrary 
sentiment is rarely met with among 
Britain’s sons; for, were it otherwise, 
and conduct such as Major Davie’s of 
frequent recurrence, we should become 
a byword among the nations of the 
earth, instead of. being honoured and 
respected where the name of England 
is known. 

We expressed our intention of no- 
ticing the heroic conduct of Captain 
Nouradeen, whose life was spared at 
Wattapolowa by the Kandians. This 
officer was a Malay, then command- 
ing the Malay regiment; and Pilimi 
Talawe had used every persuasion 
during the period our troops oc- 
cupied Kandy, to induce Captain 
Nouradeen to leave our service, 
and enter that of the Kandian, 
promising him high rank and riches. 
All these offers were steadfastly re- 
fused ; and when he was made pri- 
soner, Pilimi Talawe renewed them, 
tempting Captain Nouradeen with 
life, rank, and riches, if he would 
serve Sri Wikrama; but the answer 
he received was, ‘that he (Captain 
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Nouradeen) was already the servant 
of amighty king, whose uniform he 
wore, and that he could not serve two 
masters.” Finding all entreaty and 
persuasion useless, threats and tor- 
tures were essayed ; but these proved 
alike futile, in inducing Captain Nou- 
radeen to become traitor to the coun- 
try which he served; and this noble, 
heroic fellow was put to death by Pi- 
limi Talawe. The contrast presented 
in the character and conduct of Nou- 
radeen and Davie need no concluding 
comment. 

In August, desultory warfare and 
ravage commenced between the Bri- 
tish and Kandians, when Sri Wikrama, 
stimulated and intoxicated by his late 
successes, threatened to attack Co- 
lombo, but refrained from doing so ; 
and in September, he besieged Hang- 
welle, a fort of little importance, in 
our possession, and suffered a severe 
defeat. 

At the commencement of the year 
1804, the Kandians prepared and at- 
tempted a general invasion of the 
British settlements, but were repulsed 
on all sides; great havoc was made 
among their troops, and the losses 
they sustained were considerable. 
Shortly after this, Pilini Talawe again 
made overtures of an amicable nature 
to our government; but the severe 
punishment the British had met with 
previously, after listening to his trea- 
cherous propositions in 1803, were too 
vividly impressed on their minds to 
permit them to hold further inter- 
course of a friendly description with 
so treacherous a man; and, therefore, 
the overtures made by Pilimi Talawe 
were rejected with the contempt they 
called for. 

In the month of February of the 
year 1805, the Kandians again in- 
vaded the British territories; but the 
result was the same as that which they 
experienced the preceding year, viz., 
that of loss and defeat. A body of 
our troops, consisting only of three 
hundred men, followed by numerous 
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coolees and servants, and commanded 
by Major Johnson, were ordered to 
the interior. This brave officer fought 
his way from Batticaloa to Kandy, 
and was there surrounded by the 
troops of Sri Wikrama. Nothing 
daunted, he cut his way through them, 
and proceeded in his road to Trinco- 
malee, although constantly harassed 
by the Kandian troops, who opposed 
the progress of this undaunted body 
of men. This small army, headed by 
Major Johnson, reached their desti- 
nation with comparatively small loss, 
having had to pass through a hostile 
country, and constant skirmishes hav- 
ing taken place between them and the 
Kandian troops—thus showing what 
energy and bravery could perform 
when commanded by an officer pos- 
sessing firmness and valour. The war 
was carried on with much determina- 
tion and bravery on both sides; and 
the king of Kandy proposed a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which was agreed 
to by the British, although no formal 
treaty was entered into, and peace 
continued till 1814. 

In July of this year, 1805, Gover- 
nor North was relieved by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, who succeeded to the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Ceylon. 
Governor North returned to Eugland 
with the good wishes of all the native 
British subjects of that island; and 
certes, Great Britain is indebted to 
the abilities of the Hon. Frederick 
North, the first English Governor of 
Ceylon, for retaining this bright colo- 
nial gem in the British diadem. Go- 
vernor North left the colony in a com- 
parative state of tranquillity, no fresh 
hostilities having been renewed with 
the Kandians until 1814; and he 
found it a scene of disorder, warfare, 
and bloodshed. Mr. North left Lan- 
ka-Diva’s verdant shores with the satis- 
factory conviction, that he had done 
much to ameliorate the condition, 
physically and morally, of the be- 
nighted inhabitants of Ceylon. 
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es 
Shall we tread the dust of ages, 

Musing dreamlike on the past, 
Seeking on the broad earth’s pages 

For the shadows Time hath cast $ 
Waking up some ancient story, 

From each prostrate shrine or hall, 
Old traditions of a glory 

Earth may never more recall ? 


Il, 

Poet thoughts of sadness breathing, 
For the temples overthrown ;_ 

Where no incense now is wreathing, 
And the gods are turned to stone. 

Wandering by the graves of heroes, 
Shrouded deep in classic gloom, 

Or the tombs where Egypt’s Pharaohs 
Wait the trumpet and the doom. 


III. 
By the city, desert-hidden,* 
Which Judea’s mighty king 
Made the Geni, at his bidding, 
Raise by magic of his ring; 
By the Lake Asphaltian wander, 
While the crimson sunset glow 
Flings its radiance as we ponder 
On the buried towns below. 


Iv. 
By the Temple of the Muses, 
Where the climbers of the mount 
Learned the soul’s diviner uses 
From the Heliconian fount. 
By the banks of dark Illyssus, 
Where the Parce walked of old, 
Tn their crowns of white narcissus, 
And their garments starred with gold. 


Vv. 
By the tomb of queenly Isis, 
Where her fallen prophets wail, 
Yet no hand has dared the crisis 
Of the lifting of the vail. 
By the altar which the Grecian 
Raised to God without a name ; 
By the stately shrine Ephesian, 
Erostratus burned for fame. 


VI. 
By the Libyian shrine of Ammon, 
Where the sands are trod with care, 
Lest we, bending to examine, 
Start the lion from his lair. 


* 


Palmyra, or Tadmor. 
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Shall we tread the halls Assyrian, 
Where the Arab tents are set, 

Seek the glory of the Tyrian, 

Where the fisher spreads his net ? 








Vit. 
Shall we seek the ‘‘ Mene, mene, 
Wrote by God upon the wall, 

While the proud son of Mandane 
Strode across the fated hall ? 
Shall we mourn the Loxian’s lyre, 
Or the Pythian priestess mute ; 
Shall we seek the Delphic fire, 
Though we've lost Apollo’s lute ? 















VIII. 
Ah, the world has sadder ruins 

Than these wrecks of things sublime ; 
For the touch of man’s misdoings 

Leaves more blighted tracks than Time. 
Ancient lore gives no examples 

Of the ruins here we find— 
Prostrate souls for fallen temples, 
Mighty ruins of the mind. 













Ix. 
We had hopes that rose as proudly 
As each sculptured marble shrine ; 
And our prophets spake as loudly 
As their oracles divine. 
Grand resolves of giant daring, 
Such as Titans breathed of old, 
Brilliant aims their front uprearing, 
Like a temple roofed with gold. 













x. 

Souls of fire, like columns pointing, 
Flame-like, upward to the skies ; 

Glorious brows which God’s anointing 
Consecrated altar wise. 

Stainless hearts, like temples olden, 
None but priest hath ever trod ; 

Hands as pure as were the golden 

Staves which bore the ark of God. 












XI. 
Oh, they built up radiant visions, 

Like an iris after rain ; 
How all paradise traditions 

Might be made to live again. 
Of humanity’s sad story, 

How their hand should turn the page, 
And the ancient primal glory, 
Fling upon this latter age. 














XII. 
How with God-like aspirations, 

Up the souls of men would climb, 
Till the fall’n, enslavéd nations 
Trod in rhythmic march sublime : 
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Reaching heights the people knew not, 
Till their prophet Leaders led— 

Bathed in light that mortals view not, 
While the spirit life lies dead. 


XIII, 

How the pallid sons of labour, 

They should toil and toil to raise, 
Till a glory, like to Tabor, 

Once again should meet earth’s gaze. 
How the poor, no longer keeping 

Count of life alone by groans, 
With the strong cry of their weeping, 

Start the angels on their thrones. 


xIv. 
Ah, that vision’s bright ideal, 
Must it fade and perish thus ? 
Must its fall alone be real, 
Are its ruins trod by us ? 
Ah, they dream’d an Eldorado, 
Given not to mortal sight ; 
Yet the souls that walk in shadow, 
Still bend forward to its light. 


XV. 
Earnest dreamers, sooth we blame not 
If ye failed to reach the goal— 
If the glorious real came not 
At the strong prayer of your soul. 
3y the path ye’ve trod to duty, 
Blessings yet to man may flow, 


Though the proud and stately beauty 
Of your structure lieth low. 


XVI. 
Low as that which Salem mourneth, 
On Moriah’s holy hill ; 
While the heathen proudly scorneth, 
Yet the wrecks are aeliogs still : 
Like the seven columns frowning, 
On the desert city down, 
Or the seven cedars crowning 
Lofty Lebanon. 


XVII. 

Poet wanderer, hast thou bent thee 

O’er such ruins of the soul ? 
Pray to God that some Nepenthe 

May efface that hour of dole. 
We may lift the shrine and column, 

From the dust which Time hath cast ; 
Choral chants may mingle solemn, 

Once again where silence passed ; 


XVIII. 

But the stately, radiant palace, 

We had built up in our dreams, 
With Hope’s rainbow-woven trellis, 

And Truth’s glorious sunrise beams— 
Our aims of towering stature, 

Our aspirations vain, 
And our prostrate human nature— 

Who will raise them up again ? 

SPERANZA, 
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THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue, history of England, during the 
period of the civil war, is, perhaps, 
that to which we most often recur, 
and with most advantage. The great 
questions which agitate society were 
certainly never discussed with more 
consummate power than was brought 
to the argument by the respective par- 
ties in the protracted contest; princi- 
ples were never more nobly exempli- 
fied in act than by the great men in 
the royalist andthe republican parties. 
Life, and more than life, was perilled 
in the cause; and it is well for Eng- 
Jand that the battle-field and the scaf- 
fold have tested the fidelity of her 
Hampdens and her Charleses. We 
sympathise with what is excellent in 
all. The same reader finds his heart 
elevated and his affections purified by 
the “Defence of the People of England,” 
and by the “Eikon Basilike.” There is 
a passage of Coleridge, in which he 
speaks of the love with which noble 
spirits, whom opposed views of truth 
have separated from each other in 
their earthly warfare, may be supposed 
to be mutually affected in another life, 
which, though of some length, is of 
such beauty that we cannot but pre- 
sent it to our readers :— 


‘* When I havebefore me on the same 
table the works of Hammond and Bax- 
ter; when I reflect with what joy and 
dearness their blessed spirits are now 
loving each other ; it seems a mournful 
thing that their names should be per- 
verted to an occasion of bitterness 
among us, who are enjoying that happy 
mean which the human Too-MUCH on 
both sides was perhaps necessary to 
produce. 


*<If ever two great men might seem, 
during their whole lives, to have moved 
in direct opposition, though neither of 
them has at any time introduced the 
name of the other, Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor were they. The former com- 
menced his career by attacking the 
Church Liturgy and all set forms 
of prayer. The latter, but far more 
successfully, by defending both. Mil- 
ton’s next work was then against the 
prelacy and the then existing Church 
Government—Taylor’s in vindication 
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and support of them. Milton became 
more and more a stern republican, or 
rather an advocate for that religious 
and moral aristocracy which, in his day, 
was called republicanism, and which, 
even more than royalism itself, is the 
direct antipode of modern jacobinism. 
Taylor, as more and more sceptical 
concerning the fitness of men in general 
for power, became more and more at- 
tached to the prerogatives of monarchy. 
From Calvinism, with a still decreasing 
respect for fathers, councils, and for 
church antiquity in general, Milton 
seems to have ended in an indifference, 
if not a dislike, to all forms of ecclesias- 
tic government, and to have retreated 
wholly into the inward and spiritual 
church communion of his own spirit 
with the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Taylor, 
with a growing reverence for authority, 
an increasing sense of the insufficiency 
of the Scriptures without the aids of 
tradition and the consent of authorised 
interpreters, advanced as far in his ap- 
proaches (not, indeed, to Popery, but) 
to Catholicism, ag a conscientious minis- 
ter of the English Church could well 
venture. Milton would be, and would 
utter the same, to all, on all occasions ; 
he would tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Taylor 
would become all things to all men, if 
by any means he might benefit any. 


** The same antithesis might be car- 
ried on with the elements of their seve- 


ral intellectual powers. Milton, aus- 
tere, condensed, imaginative, support- 
ing his truth by direct enunciation of 
lofty moral sentiment, and by distinct 
visual representations, and in the same 
spirit overwhelming what he deemed 
falsehood by moral denunciation and a 
succession of pictures appalling or re- 
pulsive. In his prose, so many meta- 

hors, so many allegorical miniatures. 

aylor, eminently discursive, accumula- 
tive, and (to use one of his own words) 
agglomerative ; still more rich in images 
than Milton himself, but images of 
fancy, and presented to the common and 
passive eye, rather than to the eye of 
the imagination. Whether supporting 
or assailing, he makes his way either by 
argument or by appeals to the affec- 
tions, unsurpassed even by the school- 
men in subtlety, agility, and logical wit, 
and unrivalled by the most rhetorical of 

F 
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the fathers in the copiousness and vivid- 
ness of his expressions and illustrations, 
Here words that convey feelings, and 
words that flash images, and words of 
abstract notion, flow together, and at 
once whirl and rush onward like a 
stream, at once rapid and full of eddies ; 
and yet still, interfused here and there, 
we see a tongue or islet of smooth 
water, with some picture in it of earth 
or sky, landscape, or living group of 
quiet beauty. 

“Differing, then, so widely, and al- 
most contrariantly, wherein did these 
great men agree?—wherein did they 
resemble each other? In genius, in 
learning, in’ unfeigned piety, in blame- 
less purity of life, and in benevolent 
aspirations and purposes for the moral 
and temporal improvement of their fel- 
low-creatures! Both of them wrote a 
Latin Accidence, to render education 
more easy and less painful to children ; 
both of them composed hymns and 
psalms proportioned to the capacity of 
common congregé@tions ; both, near ly at 
the same time, set the glorious ex: ample 
of publicly recomme nding and support- 
ing general toleration, and the liberty 
both of the pulpit and the press !” 


In the great civil war we have three 
nations engaged in the scene. Scot- 
land in the struggle gaining advan- 
tages, which suggested to Ireland a 
similar course—for in the lessons 
learned at the trial of Stafford was the 
hope inspired that led to the disastrous 
rebellion in Ireland. At this interval 
of time, it would be well that events 
which cannot be forgotten—however 
much oblivion were to be desired— 
could be recorded, disentangled from 
the language of violent feeling; that 
the spirit in which men acted could be 
shown rather in the representations 
which they themselves would give of 
their conduct, than in the colouring 
of their enemies ; that we might learn 
what they sought to realise to them- 
selves, and thus, perhaps, find some- 
thing to console humanity for inevi- 
table suffering. This is what con- 
stitutes the charm of biography to such 
a degree, that, be the vanities or the 
vices what they may, of any one who 
pictures to us the real movements of 
his mind and will, it is impossible not 
to suggest feelings with which every 
one will sympathise— 


“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


‘There is no period of history richer 
in memorials of every kind than that of 


the civil war. No contest, of which, 
as far as the English were actors, the 
motives influencing everybody that bore 
a part in the transactions have been 
more distinctly communicated. The 
state papers of each party—the flying 
pamphlets—the lampoons—are all be- 
fore us; and every now and then 
some private repository unlocks its 
ponderous and marble jaws to let out 
volumes of vaporous letters. Verily, 
we are,in England and out of it, where- 
ever the English language is spoken, 
a reading public. There is nothing 
hidden that we do not wish revealed ; 
there is not a word spoken in the ear 
that we are not desirous to have pro- 
claimed on the house-top. 

The Fairfaxes have a name in Eng- 
lish history. The poet of Elizabeth’s 
day, and the general of Cromwell's, 
have won it for them, The family 
describe themselves as of a Saxon 
stock, seated at Northumberland be- 
fore the Conquest. The name, some- 
times spelt Fairvex, is said to mean 
fair hair. 

The rise of the family, like that of 
so many of our nobility, was through 
the law. How many of them strug- 
gled on in the more obscure grades of 
the profession, or its kindred occupa- 
tions, is not recorded. The first 
whom the pedigree takes notice of, in 
this walk of life, is Sir Guy Fairfax, a 
judge of the court of King’s Bench in 
1478. The judge was a prosperous 
man. He built a castle at Steeton, in 
Yorkshire, and established the princi- 
pal family residence at that place. He 
was, in point of fact, the founder of 
the family. The earlier history is as 
authentic as the descent of the Britons 
from Dardanus, of an ancient Greek 
family from Apollo or Jove, or of one 
of our own squires of the western pro- 
vince from some Daleassian prince of 
dateless celebrity. 

The judge of the King’s Bench 
was succeded by a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas. William succeeded Guy, 
and increased the wealth and condition 
of the family. The heir of William— 
himself a William—was high sheriff 
of York in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Your prosperous lawyer mar- 
ries well, and rarely dies without a 
child and a will ; and one of these gen- 
tlemen added by marriage the lands 
of Denton to the family estate. But 
the Reformation now came, and one of 
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the pious Fairfaxes was shocked at a 
son of his assisting at the sack of 
Rome. He disinherited him ; atleast 
he did his best. But it was not as easy 
in good King Harry’s days, to cut off 
entails as in those that followed. The 
Denton estates, it was found, were se- 
cured beyond the power of the relent- 
less parent. They descended to Sir 
Thomas, and he is ancestor of that 
branch of the Fairfaxes, with whom 
we are chiefly concerned. 

Our concern with them arises from 
the fact that for two centuries they 
appear to have carefully preserved such 
correspondence on matters in any way 
interesting to the family as occurred 
during that interval. That corres- 
ponde nce is often curiously illustrative 
of public events. On the marriage of 
one of the Fairfaxes to the daughter 
of Lord Culpep per, the papers which 
form what is called the Fairfax Cor- 
respondence” were removed to Leeds 
Castle. Leeds Castle is now the resi- 
dence of Mr. Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 
tin. Some alterations = the castle were 
made in the year 1822, and some use- 
less lumber sold. Among the rest, an 
old oaken chest, filled with Dutch tiles. 
It was sold to a shoemaker, for a few 
shillings. Under the tiles were found 
an enormous mass of manuscripts. 
Their value was not at first suspected. 
* Some of the parchments,” says Mr. 
Johnson, under whose editorship the 
two first volumes of the correspon- 
dence are issued,* * had been cut into 
slips for shoemakers’ measures ; and a 
fragment of one, a grant of lands to 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, is now befere 
me in the form of a child’s drum-pelt, 
Some of the Jetters Mr. Hughes, who 
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purchased the whole collection from 
the shoemaker, recovered from the 
thread papers of the village mantua- 
makers ; others had been taken by a 
gentleman’s servant, and had found 
their way into the collections of Mr. 
Jadis, of the Board of Green Cloth, 
and of Mr. Upcott, the well-known 
collector of autographs. ‘They were 
nearly all recovered, and the whole 
form that valuable ‘end richly illus- 
tratedseries of manuscripts from which 
this work has been prepared.” 

Sir Thomas returned from the siege 
of Rome. He was knighted by Eliza- 
beth in 1576, and died in 1599. One 
of his children was Edward Fairfax of 
Newhall, the translator of Tasso. The 
correspondence, unfortunately, does 
not commence early enough to give us 
any notice of the poet of whom it seems 
strange that more has not been told us 
by the compilers of literary biography. 
We are not without hopes that of 
Fairfax’s works something may yet be 
recovered. There still exists, or at 
least there did exist not very long since, 
a rhymed history of Edw ard the Black 
Prince. There are eclogues, of which a 
fair copy, made foraDuke of Richmond, 
perished in the fire of the banqueting 
house of Whitehall, but the originals 
are preserved, or were, when Mrs. 
Cooper was given by the family 
an opportunity of publishing one of 
them —a poem, conceived in the 
strange style of allegory of which we 
find many examples among the Italian 
poets of that age. A lamb, which 
seems to represent true religion, is 
misled from its proper pastures by a 
fox, which we suppose represents he- 
resy of some kind or other :— 


“ The fox (whose fort Malpardus bordered nigh) 
Spied from his keep the wandering innocent 
That weary in the cooling shade did lie, 
Lest the hot beams her tender limbs might shent ; 
And soon he judgéd by her he urmless look, 
It was a fish might easily take the hook. 


‘* He busked him boon, and on his sanded coat 
He buckled close a slain kid’s hairy skin, 
And wore the vizard of a smooth-faced goat ; 
All saint without, none spied the devil within. 
With wanton skips he boards the harmless sheep, 
And with sweet words thus into grace did creep: 


“«* Dear sister lamb, queen of the fleecy kind,’” &e. 


* « The Fairfax Correspondence.” 


Edited by G. 
London; Richard Bentley. 1848. 
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His wiles are successful ; he wins 
her away from home; but it would 
appear that she as little understands 
his purposes in this strange adventure 
as we those of the author— 


** In vain he sighed, he glanced, he shook his head— 
Those hieroglyphics were too hard to read.” 


Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther” is an 


amusing, though surely a most unma- 
nageable allegory. There is no part 
of itin which anything like the vio- 
lence is done to the imagination that 
seems to be Fairfax’s delight. Our 
fox, when he has got the spiritual 
lamb into his power, proceeds to dress 
her up in some such disguise as his 
own :— 


** Her silver rug from her soft hide he clipt, 

And on her body knit a canvass thin, 

With twenty party colours evenly stript, 
And guarded like the rainbow’s zebra skin.” 


What follows is fancifully conceived and expressed :— 


** There mourned the Black—the Purple tyrannised ; 
The Russet hoptd—Green the wanton played ; 
Yellow spied faults in such as love disguised ; 
Carnation still desired ; White lived a maid: 
Blue kept his faith unstained ; Red bled to death ; 
And forlorn Tawny wore a willow wreath. 


“* All these, and twenty new-found colours more, 
Were in the weft of that-rich garment wrought ; 
And who that charmed vesture took and wore, 
Like it were changeable in will and thought. 
What wonder, then, if on so smooth a plate, 
He stampt a fiend where once an angel sate?” 


The readers who feel any interest 
in unriddling these mysteries will find 
a good deal on the subject in Rossetti’s 
Comment on Dante. Indeed, Fair- 
fax’s eclogue is so like one that he 
gives from Boccaccio, that we think it 
not impossible it may be a translation, 
though printed as original. Nothing 
would be more probable than that, 
among poems not published or arranged 
for publication by the author, such 
a mistake should occur. Among the 
manuscripts left by Edward Fairfax, is 
a Treatise on Witchcraft, said to record 
instances of its effect on members of 
his owa family. This surely would be 
worth publishing by one of the many 
book societies which have done so 
much to illustrate ancient manners and 
habits of feeling. Such of the poems 
of Fairfax as now exist ought to 
be published, if it were only for their 
importance as specimens of that mas- 
tery over language and versification 
which has produced greater effects on 
our literature than in any other in- 
stance that we remember to have fol- 
lowed from the works of a man known 
éxclusively by translation. 


*_ ‘Spenser and Fairfax,” says Dryden, 
* both flourished in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, great masters in our lan- 
guage, and who saw much farther into 
the beauties of our numbers than those 
who immediately followed them. Milton 
was the poetical son of Spenser, and 
Waller of Fairfax; for we have our li- 
neal descents and clans as well as other 
families.. Spenser more than once in- 
timates that the soul of Chaucer was 
transfused into his body, and that he 
was begotten by him two hundred years 
after his decease. Milton has acknow- 
ledged to me that Spenser was his ori- 
ginal, and many besides myself have 
heard our famous Waller own that he 
derived the harmony of his numbers 
from ‘ Godfrey of Boiloigne,’ which was 
turned into English by Mr. Fairfax.” 

The family records are ambiguous 
on the subject of the poet. While it 
is plain that he and Charles Fairfax 
were educated and provided for by 
their father, with as much anxiety as 
his other children, there is reason to 
believe that they were the offspring of 
some irregular marriage, or that their 
legitimacy was doubtful. Charles met 
his death strangely. At the siege of 
Ostend, of which he was governor, he 
was struck by a piece of the skull of a 
French marshal, whose head was shi- 
vered by a cannon-ball. 

Sir Thomas of Denton, was suc- 
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ceeded by another Thomas, the first 
Lord Fairfax. He was a diplomatist 
and a soldier. He was sent often by 
Elizabeth into Scotland, to conduct 
negotiations with King James. He 
was knighted before Roven by Essex 
—a distinction won by his conduct in 
the field. 

The “ Correspondence” gives us one 
or two letters, which are of no great 
interest, occasioned by some misun- 
derstanding between him and Lord 
Sheffield, Lord President of the North. 
The misunderstanding, whatever it 
was, seems to have soon cleared away ; 
for we next find him at Lord Shef- 
field’s, who undertakes to adjust some 
family differences between the Denton 
Fairfaxes, and the branch of the family 
that were settled at Steeton. Lord Shef- 
field’s umpirage seems to have recon- 
ciled the feuds. Of the principle on 
which he proceeded, the memoir gives 
us no inkling ; but when the award was 
finally made, each of the conflicting 
houses found that a daughter of the 
arbitrator was assigned to its heir. 
Sir Philip of Steeton obtained the 
Lady Frances, and Ferdinando of 
Denton found himself betrothed to 
the Lady Mafy. 

Sir Philip was not of age when he 
married. He fell into profligacy and 
habits of foolish expense. He was a 
prey to sharpers, and bargains being 
going, his granduncle of Denton wish- 
ed toget the benefit of them for himself. 
He purchased from his improvident ne- 
phew; but the improvident nephew 
had provided against this, by having 
made secret conveyances of the land 
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thus sold, in the form of leases, which 
rendered the bargain a bad one for all 
but the lawyers who were called in to 
adjust the equities between persons, 
none of whom seem to have dealt quite 
fairly with each other. Lord Sheffield 
plainly tells Uncle Thomas, that if 
Philip has power to sell, he may as 
well get a bargain as another; but 
that he (Lord Sheffield) will do what 
he can to try and preserve the property 
for the children of Philip. While 
the old gentlemen were trying to cheat 
each other, observing all the approved 
forms of courtly etiquette, Philip dies 
in his twenty-eighth year, and Lady 
Frances did not long survive. 

A letter of Thomas to his brother 
Henry, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is worth quoting for a sin- 
gular trait of superstition. That the 
devil should be seen in bodily shape 
was then as natural, as that a headland 
should be exhibited when a storm blew 
away the fogs. Jonathan may believe 
or disbelieve the sea-serpent ; but that 
the devil moved abvut on the sea, in 
personal figure, and was constantly 
seen by mariners, was a matter that 
admitted of much less doubt than the 
existence of America itself. ‘ Many 
of our merchant-ships,” says True 
Thomas, “ be cast away upon the seas 
this storm; and there is great talk 
that the devil should be seen upon the 
sea; and this morning I heard it cre- 
dibly spoken that the devil was upon 
the Thames, in a sculler, and when he 
was in the midst of the water he va- 
nished away, so that none could tell 
what way.” 


‘“‘ He took the oar—the pilot’s boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro— 
‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain [ see 
The devil knows how to row.’” 


Sir Thomas lived at Denton. If 
gentlemen will live on their estates, 
they must reckon upon such inconve- 
niences as attend on landed property. 
Gipsies will squat on their demesne- 
lands—poachers will snare or shoot 
their game. The Sir Something Lu- 
cies will never be able wholly to make 
such a world as they strive to fashion 
this into, and get rid of the Shak- 
speares out and out. Those who have 
nothing but the gifts of nature, cannot, 


after all, be dispossessed of all things 
by squires, however respectable ; but 
while Thomas might, perhaps, not 
know whether his uncle, who trans- 
lated Tasso, was dead or alive, who 
could have imagined his peace tres- 
passed on by one with whom, of all 
men in the world, we should have 
imagined him likely to live in good 
neighbourhood ?. Who could think of 
Tobias, Archbishop of York, commit- 
ting a trespass on the grounds of his 
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respected neighbour? Yet such is 
what we learn from the next letter. 
How the squire, or knight, addressed 
the bishop, the Fairfax records give 
us no means of knowing with preci- 
sion; but Tobias of York answers 
like a man who does not wish to be 
questioned ; and we, on the whole, ap- 
prove of this fulmination :— 


‘SO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL SIR THOMAS 
* FAIRFAX, OF DENTON, KNIGHT. 
* Bishopthorp, 21st of May, 1613. 

** Sir, —W hereas by your letter this 
day to me directed, you said you are 
sorry that your great respect of me hi ith 
begotten in me so great a contempt of 
you, that you appe aling to me for the 
wrongs done you in my own house, by 
my own servant, myself would not 
youchsafe the hearing, much less the 
reformation of so great an injury; and 
that this, my suffering, hath given en- 
couragement to other my servants and 
followers riotously to hunt your grounds, 
under pretence of a warrant from me, 
affirming that they will do the like 
again; and some others of my servants 
not contented with the killing of deer 
there, do threaten your servants to 
beat and wound them. You thought to 
acquaint me herewith to see if I be 
more feeling of the second than of the 
first, and desirous to know my mind 
therein. My answer to your said letter 
is, first, that you never had greater 
respect of me than I have had regard of 
you, all due circumstance considered ; 
secondly, that the supposed wrongs 
done you here, if any such were, pro- 
ceeded not from any servant, but an 
officer of mine, who alleged himself to 
be much provoked by you; which, to 
examine, | had then no leisure, being 
otherwise employed, and feared withal 
lest multiplying of words between you 
might rather incense than qualify ¢c tholer; 
thirdly, if any of my servants or follow- 
ers haver iotously hunted your grounds, 
as you allege, I pray you be persuade d 
they had no warrant from me, nor any 
of mine that I can learn, to bunt at all 
in any your grounds, much less to threat - 


en any of your servants, which faults, if 


they have committed, either within 
doors or a-field, the laws of God and 
man are open to give you s¢ If-sufficient 
satisfaction at their hands, but not at 
mine, who never offended you, as the 
searcher of hearts best knoweth, to 
whose heavenly direction 1 commend 
you and your proceedings, as well here- 
in as in all other your lawful and lauda- 
ble actions. 
‘* Your ancient loving friend, 
‘* Tobias EBorceEN.” 


Sir Thomas had a large family ; and 
we have letters to young officers, who 
find it hard to live on their pay, and 
to young clergymen, who are compelled 
to ask more from their parent than he 
finds it convenient to give. Ferdi- 


nando Fairfax, Knight, the hope of 


the family, is addressed in a letter di- 
rected to him, at his brother’s cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn. The old gen- 
tleman—not so old neither—writes to 
each in the language that he thinks 
most suitable to their position in life, 
and its conventional proprieties. Henry 
Fairfax, the young clergyman, is told— 
“That the service of the church is 
the happiest profession that can be : all 
other services be bondage, but this is 
perfect freedom. If it be honour to 
serve aking, it is more to serve the 
King of kings, and after his rewards 
there is no wants.”” Ferdinando is told 
of some money, that there is some 
fear an agent has applied to his 
own purposes—* I pray God, he make 
not a semblance of sanctity the cloak 
of evil dealing.” ‘The young officers, 
who were in the Low Countries, were 
startled by a visit from their father, 
who came to share in the dangers and 
the glories of their way of life. Fre- 
derick, the elector palatine, the son- 
in-law of James, had, without con- 
sulting his father-in-law, accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, and Austria and 
Spain were in arms against him. The 
war was, or was represented to be, a 
war of Catholics against Protestant- 
ism ; and England—the nation, not 
the king, for he regarded the conduct 
of the Bohemians as that of revolted 
subjects—rushed into the quarrel with 
the ardour natural to men who thought 
great principles involved in the con- 
test. ‘ Scarcely,” says Hume, * was 
the ardour greater with which all the 
states of Europe, in former ages, flew 
to rescue the Holy Land from the 
dominion of infidels.” In a letter 
from William Fairfax, written from 
Rotterdam, he tells one of his bro- 
thers that— 


‘The report of Spinola’s intention to 
prevent our passage, has brought my 
white-headed father into the Low Coun- 
tries, who, since his coming amongst us, 
is grown forty years younger than he 
was before. He resolves to make 
one, and to that end has provided 
himself with horse, and arms, and 
all other necessaries. He is received 
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here with very great respect: the me- 
mory of his former actions, as well in 
these parts as in France, being the 
chiefest cause thereof. If it please God 
that he return no more alive, my re- 
quest shall be to Mr. Selden, to grace 
him with an epitaph: a better quill than 
his can never be set on work; and to 
employ a meaner were but to detract 
from him that doth deserve so well.’ 


A postscript to this letter says :— 


‘* Since this time we are come to Wes- 
sell, on our journey towards the Palati 
nate. My father was never in better 
disposition—he takes his lodgings with 
me in my straw mansion, in the field 
before Wessell. We lie within sight, 
and almost shot of the tower: we ex 
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pect to come no nearer it, although a 
bridge is made to pass the Rhine. How 
long we shall stay here is yet uncertain, 
as we are to frame our course according 
to those of our enemies, Spinola being 
(as far as we yet can understand) on 
both sides of the river with his troops.” 


The father did not die. Selden was 
not called on for an epitaph; but 
William's faney was directed to the 
subject, and he tried his own hand, 
asin Ireland men of this generation 
build monuments to each other, that 
ee utlemen may themselves be grati- 

, by learning what good can be said 
Thomas had the plea- 
his son's lines, which 


‘ . them. 
sure of ealine 
are but 


ON THE VALIANT AND VIATUOT 


66 Is Prudhome cle a i 


Yet 


His virtues with his breath 


Religion, virtue, 


This corpse of his did late in 


wit, 


Whilst, therefore, these on ea 

It can't be said that Prudhome d 
There's only then enclosed her: 

The casket where these jewels were 


The old gentleman does not appear 
to have remained long abroad. In 
about a year after the date of his son's 
letter and verses we find a letter from 
Lord Sheffield to the father, mention- 
ing some short-lived successes of the 
English, and saying that the good 
conduct of hisson William, in the Pa- 
latinate, had been highly spoken of at 
court. By a comparison of dates it 
appears that at the very time Lord 
Sheffield was writing this gratifying 
letter to the father, both sons had al- 
ready perished. Lord Sheffield’s let- 
ter is dated 2nd of November, 1621. 
Both received their death wounds i 
the defence of Frankenthale on the 
5th of the previous October. <A mo- 


nument erected to them in the church 
of Frankenthale was spared by Spi- 
nola, when he took possession of the 
place three vears afterwards, when 
every other memorial of the English 
was treated with insult. A picture of 
William, which was in one of the 
rooms at Denton, when seen by Prince 
Rupert, inspired him with a similar 
feeling of military courtesy, as we are 
told by Brian Fairfax that “at the 
sight of this picture the generous 
Prinee Rupert, who lay at Denton, 
on his march to York, 1644, com- 
manded the house should not be in- 
jured for his sake.” Such incidents 
brings back to us Milton’s noble son- 
net, entitled— 


*€ WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY. 


** Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these detenceless doors may seize, 
f deeds of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them and him within, protect from harms. 


“ He can requite thee, for he knows the charms, 
That calls fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas, 

Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 
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** Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


In the year 1621, when Sir Thomas 
lost two sons at Frankenthale, he was 
also tried by the death of two others, 
one killed in Turkey, the other at Mon- 
taban. 

We are next introduced to another 
son, whose unambitious life was pro- 
bably happjer than that of his more 
aspiring brothers. Henry Fairfax en- 
tered the church, and was nominated 
by his father to a small living at New- 
ton Kyme. He married Mary Chol- 
meley—one or two of whose letters 
are preserved, and are among the most 
interesting in the “ Correspondence.” 
* All the time of the eivil wars, from 
1642 to 1646, their little parsonage- 
house was a refuge and sanctuary to 
all their friends and relations on both 
sides.” He afterwards removed to Bol- 
ton Perry, the parish where his father 
lived. When in college—Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge—he and George Her- 
bert were “familiarly acquainted. 
Their dispositions were much alike, 
and both very exemplary for learning 
and piety. He survived his wife 
many years, and spent the latter years 
of his life in a pious solitude. His 
notes upon the Bible, and other papers, 
at Denton, do show his learning and 
diligence in reading that sacred book 
and the ancient fathers. His recrea- 
tion was antiquities and heraldry.” 


‘* Charles Fairfax embraced the pro- 
fession of the law, was a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to which Society he be- 
queathed some valuable MSS., and dis- 
tinguished himself by the acuteness of 
his intellect, and the probity of his cha- 
racter. It was this gentleman who, 
from various sources, collected the 
* Analecta Fairfaxiana,’ so much prized 
by his successors ; and it may be re- 
marked, that the care with which.the 
family records of the Fairfaxes are pre- 
served is almost without a parallel. In 
no other collection are there to be. dis- 
covered such a mass of letters and docu- 
ments, public and private; pedigrees, 
not only of the different branches of 
their own family, but of all the families 
with whom they were connected by in- 
termarriage ; seals, mottoes, arms, and 
the varied paraphernalia of heraldric 
honours. All the Fairfaxes contributed 


something to this curious depository, 
which covers a period little short of two 
centuries; but Charles Fairfax, who 
was an accomplished antiquary as well 
as lawyer, laid the foundations in his 
own Collections, and in the indefatiga- 
ble zeal with which he prosecuted his 
inquiries. This gentleman had a large 
family, and was enabled, by the success 
with which he followed his profession, 
to make a sufficient provision for them. 
During the early years of his life, he 
devoted himself to his profession, but 
in the civil war he was tempted to ac- 
cept a commission of colonel of foot, 
which command he executed with great 
reputation, acquiring the intimate friend- 
ship of General Monk, to whom he stood 
firm with his regiment, in Scotland, 
when the rest of the army wavered. 
He marched into England with Monk, 
and was made Governor of Hull in 
1659, which he resigned to Lord Bella- 
sis, and had a pension of £100 a-year 
out of the port of Hull settled upon 
him and his heirs by a patent from 
Charles II. He died at Menston in 
1673, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight.” 


The ‘ Correspondence” next intro- 
duces no less a person than Went- 
worth—afterwards Earl of Strafford. 
An election contest, in which Went- 
worth sought Sir Thomas’s interest in 
Yorkshire, was the occasion of the 
first letter between them. Like every- 
thing from Strafford, it is a manly 
and gentlemanly letter. At an after 
period, Sir Thomas himself was a can- 
didate for the representation. There 
are five or six letters of Wentworth’s, 
written some years after, which the 
editor of these volumes gives, not 
from the ‘ Fairfax Correspondence,” 
but from a private collection of Mr. 
Bentley’s, which are of yet more in- 
terest than those on public affairs. 
They are letters to the mother of his 
brother's intended wife, and to the 
young lady herself, and are written in 
a temper of the highest and most per- 
fect courtesy, and with the kind of 
consideration for the interests and 
feelings of all the parties concerned, 
that, whatever be the opinion the 
reader may form of Strafford’s poli- 
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tics, cannot, even at this day, be read 
without kindliness towards this gene- 
rous-minded and much injured man. 

Who comes next? Who but Hob- 
son, the university carrier, immortal- 
ised by Milton. Hobson had made a 
fortune by his trade, and “ perpetuated 
his memory by building a stone con- 
duit at Cambridge, which he supplied 
by an acqueduct, setting ‘ seven lays’ 
of pasture-ground towards its perma- 
nent maintenance.” Readers, have 
you heard the phrase of Hobson’s 
choice? Well, Hobson’s choice was 
the choice Hobson gave his customers. 
The mode of travel in his day was 
chiefly by saddle-horses, and in Hob- 
son’s stables were forty horses always 
ready for customers. Hobson saved 
his own time and temper, and avoided 
interminable discussion by allowing no 
discretion whatever on the subject. 
Whoever came to hire a horse was 
compelled to take that next the stable- 
door. The petition of the University 
of Cambridge in his favour is worth 
transcribing :— 


‘*TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
OF HOLLAND, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Petition of the University of Cambridge to Henry 
Earl of Holland, Chancellor of the University, 
that their Carrier, Thomas Hobson, may be allow- 
ed to travel with his Waggon, as usual, notwith- 
standing the King’s Proclamation. 

“Richt Hon. AnD our SINGULAR 
Goop Lorp,—We are earnestly request- 
ed. by, our trusty and ancient carrier, 
Thomas Hobson, to be humble petitioners 
that your lordship will be pleased to pro- 
cure him a toleration to travel between 
Cambridge and’ London with his waggons 
with four wheels, without incurring the 
danger of the penalty mentioned in his 
Majesty’s late proclamation. Upon his 
information we have well considered of 
those inconveniences which will happen 
to his Majesty and the University car- 
riages, without those waggons be suf- 
fered to go as they have done ; for, first, 
it is impossible for him to carry from us 
to London, those great vessels of fish 
for provision for his Majesty’s house- 
hold; secondly, the passengers, where- 
of most are scholars, women, or chil- 
dren, that travel to or from in‘them ; 
thirdly, books, trunks, or other ne- 
cessaries for our scholars, without 
danger of overthrowing, and great loss 
and spoil of such things as are com- 
mitted to his charge in them: all which 
have heretofore been safely conveyed at 
reasonable rates from the city of Lon- 
don hither, and so from us to that place, 
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covered, and by him secured from harms 
and damage to the persons and owners ; 
which cannot possibly be undertaken in 
carts, without greater charge and inevi- 
table danger; the ways being deep in 
winter, and the carts more subject to 
overthrowing, and so spoiling of the 
owners’ goods, and endangering the 
lives of those that passinthem. This 
our request for him, and that petition 
concerning this matter, which we are 
informed he hath lately delivered to 
your lordship, we refer wholly to your 
wisdom, and that honourable care and 
favour which you have always had, and 
showed to us and those which anywise 
do good, or wish well to this University. 
or any the members of the same. So 
with our most bounden thanks for all 
your lordship’s most noble and honour- 
able favours to us, we beseech you still 
to continue as ever heretofore, our most 
worthy patron and protector ; and with 
our hearty prayers to the Almighty for 
your long life and happiness, we rest, 

‘*Your Lordship’s most humble ser- 
vants, &c.” 


Hobson’s name is not unlikely to 
obtain a place in general history, when 
history is written from original docu- 
ments, instead of being, as it for the 
most now is, but compilations from 
compilations. In return for the infor- 
mation which the editor of these vo- 
lumes gives us about the university 
carrier, we are able to refer him to a 
curious document, well worth examin- 
ing by those who are engaged in the 
study of the early part of the reign of 
Charles the First. In the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy is a manu- 
script volume, presented by the late 
Sir John Newport, containing copies 
of the orders of the lords of the coun- 
cil, and letters addressed to the lords 
lieutenants of counties, directing the 
assessment of what was called a volun- 
tary loan, to be repaid in eighteen 
months, from the landholders, mer- 
chants, and merchant strangers of 
England, and the citizens of the cities 
and towns therein, including the judges 
and law-officers, but specially exclud- 
ing ‘all members of the peerage, with 
whom it was not purposed to deal for 
the present.” The original documents, 
of which Sir John Newport’s volume 
is a transcript, were found during the 
period in which he held the office of 
controller-general of the exchequer, 
amongst a large collection of papers 
deposited in the rolls’ office; and as 
Sir John very justly considered them 
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to afford interesting materials to eluci- 
date the history of the civil wars, he 
had two copies made, one of which he 
presented to the British Museum, and 
the other to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 

The sum at which each person in 
the different counties was assessed is 
given in these lists. The first letters 
to lords lieutenants, &c., demand 
“‘ the payment of what may be collected 
into the exchequer in such reasonable 
time as you shall set down,” but urge 
strongly ” the necessity of our occa- 
sions.’ 

The second set of letters are written 
in yet more peremptory oe 
They are dated in September, 162: 
after Charles had dissolved the saillen 
ment in anger at their not supplying 
his wants, and when the exigencies of 
the moment compelled the crown to 
resort to every nfeans that could be 
devised to obtain money. 

A third set of letters was issued in 
December, 1625, to lieutenants of 
counties that had delayed certifying. 
Payment was required by this third 
set of letters to be made within twenty 
days from the delivery of the former 
letters. 

In Sir John Newport’s letter to the 
Academy, accompanying his valuable 
present, he observes— 


**The great inequality of the extent 
of the de mand on the several parties 
thus assessed varying in a great degree 
with their capac ity of resistance to its 
enforcement, will be quite apparent on 
examining the tests, as well as also the 
urgency of the measure from the repeti- 
tion of the letters from the Lords of the 
Council at short intervals of time de- 
precating further delay, and censuring 
that which had occurred.” 


In the last charging the town of 
Cambridge, the first name that occurs 
is Hobson the carrier. The entry is 
as follows :— 
£40.” 


** Thomas Hobson, the carrier, 


Hobson died in the 
plague. 
many an elegy and epigram at Cam- 
bridge. He died in the ei ighty-eighth 
year of his age. He had ‘outlived so 


many generations of students that it 


the year of 


His death was the subject of 


[Jan. 


seemed a thing out of the course of 
nature that he should die at all. This 
is plainly the feeling in which Milton's 
two poems on his death are written, 
as plainly appears, not alone from the 
poems, but from the very titles given 
them— 


‘On THE UNIVER SITY CARRIER, who 
sickened in the Time of his Vacancy, 
being forbid to go to London on 
account of the Plague.” 


The critics wonder that Milton 
should have allowed such things to 
appear in the collected editions of his 
minor poems. The critics! Why, Mil- 
ton could never have written his greater 
poems, if his mind did not act with that 
freedom which exercised the play of 
allits powers. What did these solemn 
gentlemen mean ?—what do the per- 
sons at this day mean, who reprint the 
bedlamite abuse of Milton for these 
things and such as these? Do they 
imagine Milton a man altogether made 
as themselves? Do they fancy that 
there ought to have been nothing of 
playfulness i in his fancy when a young 
man in college, and nothing of sympi a. 
thy in his after years with the state of 
mind in which his college years were 
passed? Do these men know what 
Imagination is? Have they any con- 
cep )tion whatever of it? Do ‘they know 
that when the mind survives in healthy 
action, no one faculty is ever destroyed 
or dead; that it disappears from view 
only because lost, as it were, in fuller 
light; that of the highest genius the 
glorious prerogative is the almost un- 
conscious command of all its powers at 
all moments— 


“ Imagination, honourable aims, 
Free commune with the choir that cannot die, 
Science and song, delight in little things— 
The buoyant child surviving in the man.” 


To the last hour of his life, in spite 
of trials such as visit man rarely in 
our peaceful times, joyousness of spirit 
seems to have accompanied our great 
poet ; and though the humour of an 
university be a scholastic thing, and 
though fun about a senior fellow of 
this kind was at Cambridge a sort of 
topic likely to elicit jokes of no great 
estimation beyond the circle of their 
combination-rooms and clubs, we yet 
think Milton’s verses are well worth 
preservation :— 
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“Here lies old Hobson: Death has broke his girt, 
And here, alas, has laid him in the dirt. 






. . + . . . . 





Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 
For he had any time this ten years full 
Dodged with him between Cambridge and the Bull. 












And sure Death could never have prevailed, 
Had not his weekly course of carriage failed ; 

But lately, finding him so long at home, 

And thinking, now, his journey’s end was come, 

And that he had ta’en up his latest inn 

In the kind office of a chamberlain, 

Showed him his room where he must lodge that night, 
Pulled off his boots, and took away the light. 

If any ask for him, it shall be said: 

‘ Hobson has supt, and newly gone to bed.’” 
















The picture of the chamberlain where. The second poem on the same 
attending the old carrier, is, we think, subject deals with higher topics. The 
by no means an unamusing one, and is same principle of motion that keeps 
a trait borrowed from a state of man- the ancient heavens fresh and strong 
ners that had already passed away, or was necessary for the university-car- 
was passing away. Itremainedlonger rier. Let him cease to revolve, he 
in the old inns in the city than else- must cease to be:— 














** Like an engine moved with time and weight, 
His principles being ceased, he ended straight. 
Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath. 
Nor were it contradiction to affirm, 

Too long vacation hastened on his term. 








‘© Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 
He died of heaviness that his cart went light. 

His leisure told him that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his life burthensome.” 













Of Goethe they tell us, that when ration of his mind, “ Zight—Love— 
dying, he cried: “ Light! more light!” Zife/” Milton tells you of his carrier 
Over the grave of Herder isa monu- with a solemnity worthy of a German 
ment, on which is inscribed, with what biographer in his happiest hour of in- 
is described as the characteristic aspi- vention :— 













** That even to his last breath, there be that say’t, 
As he were pressed to death he eryed ‘ More weight,’ 
But had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had been an immortal carrier.” 








Wordsworth himself, inspired by has scarce equalled the lines that 
recollections of his ancient waggoner, follow :— 










‘“* Obedient to the moon, he spent his date, 
In course reciprocal, and had his fate 
Linked to the mutual flowing of the seas— 

Yet, strange to think, his wain was his increase, 
His letters are delivered all, and gone, 
Only remains this superscription.” 
















* “ Hobson’s inn at London was the ‘ Bull,’ in Bishopsgate-street, where his figure 
in fresco, with aninscription, was iately to be seen.” Warton, 1791. 
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We have a good many letters of 
Yorkshire election polities, for which 
we must refer our readers to the 
** Correspondence.” Fairfax failed in 
his efforts for the country; but 
Charles Wanted money—w anted money 
so badly, that one “of his ways and 
means was to summon, for the sake of 
the fees, a class of persons heretofore 
omitted, to receive the honour of 
knighthood; and Sir Thomas thought 
ita good moment to buy a peer age. 
In the list of the persons assessed in 
Sir John Newport’s manuscript 
volume, we have him assessed for 
York city £10; for Yorkshire, the 
West Riding £15 ; and for the 
North Riding £30. It was easier to 
ask for these sums than to get them, 
as may be inferred from what we have 
already told our readers. Sir John 
Newport’s inferences—that sums were 
assessed, bearing in the direct propor- 
tion of the inability of the persons 
assessed to give effectual resistance, is 
maintained not only by the fact of ex- 
travagant taxes being imposed on 
foreign merchants, but by the fact 
that lieutenants of the counties had 
the power, both of remitting the de- 
mand altogether from some, and en- 
creasing it on others. The Fairfaxes 
had no taste for paying money in this 
way, and we find one of the letters 
from his son Ferdinando, of a kind 
well calculated to give his father 
pleasure. He says:— 


“My Lord Scroope is pleased to fol- 
low the course of other lieutenants of 
counties, which is to get all deputy 
lieutenants, with their government, 
relieved of their privy seal; and, there- 
fore, sir, you need not pay, or, if you 
have paid, the collector may re-de- 
liver it, who, I doubt, not by this time, 
hath special directions to forbear 
such,” 

t 

Of the collector's re-delivering the 
money, there was but a poor chance. 
However we have pretty good reason 
to believe that Sir Thomas was slow 
to part withit. He had no objection 
to give his money to Charles, but 
Charles must give good value for it; 
and so he addressed the court at 
some length stating the services which, 
in his estimate, entitled him to a 
peerage. The services seem to have 
been acts of such friendliness to 

» before his accession to the 


[ Jan. 


throne of England, as led Queen 
Elizabeth to entertain very serious 
doubts of his loyalty. This feeling of 
Elizabeth was, he says, exhibited when 
he asked for some place that fell 
vacant at Berwick. Elizabeth’s an- 
swer was, * That she would put no 
Seots there while she lived.” The 
services which he mentions, seem to 
have been but of small moment, and 
the evidence by which he endeavoured 
to support the statement, such as it 
was, is such as to impress us with the 
notion that all that was meant to meet 
the public eye, would scarcely sustain 
a claim for the humblest favour of the 
crown. The memorial, however, 
does not state that he had bargained 
to pay for the Scottish barony of 
Cameron, the sum of £1,500. Sir 
Thomas drove a hard bargain, and 
expressly stipulated that he should’ 
pay no fees of any kind. Nothing 
could be more civil than the bearing 
of Sir Thomas and Charles’s agents 
to each other during that stage of the 
transaction in which the money was 
reckoned and paid. He gave them 
bags to pack the moneys in, and sent 
them off to the post town with horses 
and servants. ‘They were profuse of 
courtly promises of remembrance, and 
in token of undying friendship were to 
send him “pistols and other things.” 
Sir Thomas bought his peerage, and 
paid for it; and began to assume the 
style. Never was man under a 
greater mistake. He had no more 
right to the title than John of Tuam— 
at least so thought they of the offices 
through which the patent was to 
pass. The heralds, too, had their 
claims ; and it was a Scottish peerage. 
The new peer had to be naturalized 
in Scotland—nay, the commissioners 
contrived to mix up “ Nova Scotia” in 
the matter. Poor Sir Thomas, who 
thought it too bad to be made a sub- 
ject of one Scotland, fretted himself to 
fiddle-strings at the thought of having 
to contribute to the plantation of 
another. For a moment he appeared 
to have conceived Queen Elizabeth’s 
own horror at Scottish kings and 
Scottish peerages; aid at that omi- 
nous hour, the devil might have 
bought his soul cheap. Sir Thomas 
seems to have written letters of com- 
plaint, and the official people issued 
writs against him. Mr. Johnson's 
inference is, that he did not pay the 
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money. Whether he was obliged to 
endure this additional fleecing or not, 
scarcely adds to the shabbiness of the 
whole transaction. 

The first Lord Fairfax lived tol 641 ; 
passed his life in retirement ; seems to 
have had a diligent eye to the main 
chance ; and was on the whole a re- 
spectable country gentleman. He was 
fond of breeding horses ; nay, wrote 
a book on the subject. But steed and 
book have long since vanished-from 
their stalls. The country gentleman 
could scarcely at that period have been 
better employed than in assisting to 
introduce better breeds of cattle into 
the country, and the book is one which, 
even at this day, we should give some- 
thing to see. Its title is, ‘ Conjec- 
tures on Horsemanship; what Lessons 
the Breed of each Kingdom or Country 
is fitted for.” Works of his on mili- 
tary subjects are still preserved in ma- 
nuscript ; he also left manuscript vo- 
lumes of prayers and verses. 

Of Ferdinando, the second lord, these 
volumes contain several letters. He 
had become a member of the House of 
Commons early in life, and was a good 
man of business. A thoughtful ob- 
server of all that was passing, he pre- 
served a character for talent, by the 
practical good sense of avoiding any 
prominent part in the debates. His 
father estimated him lowly. He 
thought he would make a good justice 
of the peace ; nay, he saw that he did, 
but that he should conduct military 
affairs, was a thing which was not to 
be looked for. We suspect that doing 
the business immediately in hand well, 
is the best augury of similar success 
in any other ; and that in an age when 
every gentleman in England was exer- 
cised in the use of arms, and when the 
tenure by which he held his lands im- 
plied an education for military service, 
there was nothing w onderful in the 
wide element of good sense rendering 
a man, already distinguished in the 
peaceful business of life, a distinguished 
man in the scenes of war that life was 
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not unlikely to present, and which in 
point of fact it had, in some shape or 
other, presented to every generation 
of Englishmen, till the regular exist- 
ence of standing armies separated the 
duties of the soldier and the civi- 
lian. 

The military reputation of, the se- 
cond Lord Fairfax is lost in that of 
his son, the great parliamentary gene- 
ral. His successes in many of the 
well-fought fields of the early years of 
the civil wars were suchas to prove 
that his father had judged rashly, when 
he thought his son unequal to the con- 
duct of military affairs. As Lord 
Ferdinando commanded a body of foot 
at “* Marston Moor” we hope in some 
future portions of the “ Correspond- 
ence” to have his account of that memo- 
rablefield. The editor of these volumes 
says that he “commanded at the great 
battle of Marston Moor.” This is in- 
accurate in any meaning that can be 
given to the words. The inaccuracy 
probably arose from the fact that the 
right wing of the parliamentary forces 
was commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
for our author is not the only writer 
who has confused father and son in 
their account of the fortunes of this 
eventful day. 

Lord Ferdinando died in 1648 ; like 
his father, and like all the Fairfaxes, he 
“relished versing.” Among the un- 
read poetry of these times are the 
Psalms, put by him “into exact verse.” 
He also gave much time to mathema- 
tics. 

The Fairfaxes not only manufactured 
poetry at home, but they also kept a 
poet. A Mr. John Favour seems to 
have celebrated earnestly the weddings 
of the family, and the births, which 
followed with praiseworthy punctuali- 
ty. Deaths of wives would occur at 
times, and John Favour came with 
his weeping elegies. John’s was the 
language of comfort and consolation. 
When a daughter of Lord Ferdi- 
nando’s died, to her husband he says 
emphatically :— 


**’'T were not unseemly to congratulate 


Your lot, 


Nor need you, sir, he or want so much condole, 
As joy that once you had so sweet a soul. 


Israel's consort, racked with torturing throes 
Expired, 
Yet her sur vived a little Benjamin ; 

More than ten children yet you do embrace.” 
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was distinctly presented to the labour- 
ing imagination. He is dissatisfied 
with the old derivations :— 


Such were the topics which the fa- 
mily poet presented to the considera- 
tion of the afflicted husband. When 
her father died the name of Fairfax 


** To give etymon from fair bush of hair, 
A poor eulogium for a name so rare. 
But were it so of old, now heaven’s intent, 
Being to create this name an instrument 
Of public weal, declared by glorious acts, 
We wrong no herald to call thee Fair-racts !” 


who have been the subject of these 
sepulchral encomiums, we seem to dis- 
tinguish something characteristic. We 
are told that he— 


In, a poem on Lord Ferdinando’s 
death, which is printed, at length, as 
one of the family curiosities, among a 
number of* virtues which we suppose 
him to possess in common with all men 


“ Took all things cheerfully from Providence ; 
Welcomed both Hessay, More, and Adderton; 
Fretted nor chafed whether he lost or won. 

He was a great commander in this nation, 

Not of his soldiers more than of his passion. 

Self-conqueror first, he grew more expert then 

T’o fight abroad by some e xperience. 

His swarthy brow by brightness was enshrined— 
no threatening arm 

Of flesh ean de aunt the ut spirit that doth depend 

On heaven and a good conscience, his best friend. 

So he adventurous in fields of blood, 

Appeared, and durst, in these ill times, be good.” 


only of the universality of death, but 
to what slight causes it is often to be 
attributed :— 


Good as he is, however, he dies. 
The poet has read the classics, and 
has learned from them a sufficient 
number of facts to satisfy him, not 


** What doth not Death usurp ?—what not destroy ? 
The Teian poet, old Anacreon, 
And Sophocles die by a raisin stone. 
A slender fish’s bone and smaller hair, 
One Tarquin chokes,” &c. 


The facts being thus on record, and 
the inevitable inference of our com- 
mon mortality being proclaimed aloud 


ergetic, and asks unanswerable, and, 
therefore, let us say, very impertinent 
questi ons :— 


by the inspired minstrel, he waxes en- 


** Pray, what's become of that deep-reading man, 
Strafford 2 ? profounde r than the ocean ? 
Hothams and Canterbury? All asleep; 
Being sunk and overwhelmed in their own deep ?” 


Now, all things considered, we do 
not think that the gentlemen engaged 
in cutting off the heads of Strafford 
and Canterbury, have any right to taunt 
gallant cavaliers and true churchmen 
with the question of where they went. 
These are questions more easily asked 
than answered ; and, therefore, ought 
not to be asked at all. We never felt 
angry with Dante for placing in his 
Inferno” his enemies who were still 


alive; nor have ever quite relished 
the passages in which he supplies a 
warm corner to those whom actual 
death should have saved from this 
species of revenge. 
The next name among the Fairfaxes 
of Denton is the most illustrious of 
all — Thomas, third lord, the great 
parliamentary general. The published 
volumes of the “ Correspondence” do 
not reach to his time ; and the account 
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of the family given by the editor, adds 
little to what we already know of him 
from a hundred sources of information. 
His only daughter was married to the 
Duke of Buckingham; and in the 
marriage, the Fairfax estates were 
settled anew, to the great discompo- 
sure of male heirs who had rights un- 
der the old entails. An extraordinary 
effort was made by them to work on 
the imagination of the general. The 
first Lord Fairfax had lived to 1641; 
long enough for him to have formed a 
judgment of the character of his grand- 
son—a judgment which appears to 
have been as erroneous as that which 
our readers will remember him to have 
formed of Lord Ferdinando’s. ‘The 
male heir of the Fairfaxes did not, like 
De Foe, conjure up an apparition, to 
forbid the levying the fines, and suffer- 
ing the recoveries, necessary on the 
occasion; but Charles, 
the general, records two solemn con- 
versations on the subject. The first 
was with his father, the first lord. 

Not many months before his death, 
walking in his great parlour, at Den- 
ton, his son Charles only being pre- 
sent, he seemed much perplexed in 
mind, and addressed his son :— 


“Charles, I am thinking what will 
become of my family when ‘T am gone; 
I have added a title to the heir male of 
our house, and shall leave a competent 
estate to support it. Ferdinando will 
keep it, and leave it to his son; but 
such is Yom’s pride, led much by his 
wife, that he, not contented to live in 
his own rank, will destroy his house.” 


Charles proceeds to tell us that the 
old man adjured him passionately, to 
mention this anticipation of his when- 
ever he saw the calamity likely to come 
to pass. His son would have thrust 
from him the execution of so unwel- 
come, and, we will add, so unmean- 
ing, a commission; but he charged 
him not to fail, as he would answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, and 
this he twice repeated. When Charles 
heard of the entail being cut off, and 
the probability of the estates descend- 
ing in a different line, he, in the very 
same room at Denton, where he re- 
ceived the charge, faithfully acquainted 
the then Lord Fairfax of what his 
grandfather had said. 

The Fairfaxes seem 


had 


to have 


the uncle of 
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more fear of the general’s robbing 
the family than they ought. In a life 
of the Duke of Buckingham we have 
met a statement that by his marriage 
with Fairfax’s daughter he got the 
manor of Helmesly, which had been 
his brother’s, and which became Fair- 
fax’s by some grant in the Common- 
wealth | time, for arrears of pay. Buck- 
ingham, also, in the same way, got York 
House in the Strand; but an extract 
from Lord Fairfax’s will shows that 
he took care that the family estate of 
Denton should accompany the title. 
Other lands are given to his daughter 
and her male issue, which seems not 
unreasonable ; but the male issue of 
the Fairfaxes are preferred to his 
daughter’s female children. 

Whatever we may think of the ge- 
neral’s arrangements with respect to 
property, nothing could be more 
miserable than the rank eventually 
proved which he had purchased for 
his daughter. Her husband’s profli- 
gacies left her, at his death, in the 
most abject distress, and she died in 
the deepest pecuniary embarrassment. 

The next inheritor of the title was 
Henry, son of the Rev. Henry Fair- 
fax. A brother of his was the Brian 
Fairfax to whom posterity is indebted 
for much of the information which it 
possesses about the family. Brian 
edited the third Lord Fairfax's “Short 
Memorial,” a dull account of the ani- 
mating events in which he had been 
engaged. Brian, like all the Fair- 
faxes, indulged an unambitious taste 
for poetry, which has, fortunately for 
their fame, been hitherto allowed to 
remain in manuscript. The specimens 
given here are by no means worse 
than much that is called poetry, as 
Southey would say, “by the courtesy 
of E ngl: and.” The verse is the e AST» 
fluent verse of Marvel, but it has not 
Marvel's delicacy of conception ; still 
it is not unpleasing ; and provided he 
does not print too much of it, we 
shall not fall out with the editor, if 
future volumes make us better ac- 
quainted with Brian. His tastes ma- 
nifestly were for country life. We 
have petitions from oaks, which are 
well enough ; and in one case a vocal 
oak relates as much as it can remem- 
ber of the third Lord Fairfax. The 
third lord unfortunately had “a grand 
talent” for silence, and even when he 
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did speak in his woodland rambles, his 
stutter was such, that the vocal oak 


[Jan. 


did not always understand what he 
said— 


***He was silent,’ says the oak, ‘and would only say 
He wished his victories fewer every day. 
Thus did he take his last farewell of me: 
To him obeisance made each neighbour tree, 
And at his funeral pile desired to burn.’ ” 


The fifth lord died after some ten 
years’ enjoyment of the title. His 
marriage with the only child of Tho- 
mas ‘Lord Culpepper, of Thoresway, 
in the county of Lincoln, gave to his 
family Leegs Castle, in Kent, and 
lands of great extent in America. 
While he was yet at Oxford, some 
family arrangements made his guar- 
dians think it necessary to part with 
the estate at Denton, with which all 
his feelings ‘were bound up. A lady, 
too, to whom he had’ been engaged, 
slighted him for 9 love of higher rank 
and larger fortune, and he determined 
to fly from Europe. He found a 
home on the western side of the Blue 
Ridge or Apalachian mountains. His 
modes of life appear to have been 
those of a very sociable and very ge- 
nerous man, considerate for himself 
and for others. The glimpses here 
given us of his relations both with the 
settlers and with Indian society are 
such as to make us hope that he may 
re-appear in some future volume of 
this varied history. 

We must now lay down these vo- 
lumes. It appears to us that the pub- 
lication is conceived on too extensive 
ascale. The circumstance that pas- 
sages of English history are casually 
illustrated by some of the letters 
is not a sufficient reason for nar- 
rating even the incidents thus illus- 
trated at a length which, reminds us 
more of the old chronicles than of 


Hume. The importance of Strafford’s 
trial, for instance, may warrant its 
being treated at the length of some 
fifty or sixty pages, in an historical 
work on the reign of Charles I. ; or 
even in this work if such extended 
narrative explained any of the letters 
given here; or if any information in 
the letters, for the first time published, 
varied any of the features of that 
well-known trial. But when no such 
reason can be assigned, we think it 
most unreasonable to repeat in a work 
such as this * Correspondence”—anar- 
rative to be found in every library. 

We think that in the future vo- 
lumes compression should be studied 
—that references to familiar books 
should be given, and not extracts ; 
and that in the selection of letters, 
no one should be admitted from the 
mere fact of its being found in these 
Fairfax papers. There is scarcely an 
object in printing any that do not, in 
some way or other, illustrate either 
some passage of history, or some trait 
of manners. Inthe volumes already 
printed, for instance, we think Mr. 
Stockdale’s letters might, with great 
advantage to the book, have been alto- 
gether omitted. ; 

On the whole, however, the book 
forms an important accession to the 
original sources of history; and we 
look with expectation, which can 
scarcely be disappointed, to its future 
volumes. 


A. 
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My Birthday Guests. 


MY BIRTH-DAY GUESTS. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY, 


I. 


Why cloud with gloom 
The day that sees me one stage nearer home! 
What shall forbid me taste 
, Joy on this day, of these, perhaps the last. 
Go, get me garlands—flowers that soonest fall— 
Let us have mirth and melody, and all 
The dainty things that appetite may whet ; 
Let us have more—much more 
Wine than you did before, 
, More we shall need—more have we to forget. 


Il. 


Come now, my friends, come all, 
Come uninvited, come without a call— 

Ye have dwelt in my heart 

Many a long night—nor with the dawn to part. 

Companions good and true! You would not soon away, 
Nor in the sleepless night, nor long-desponding day, 
Nor in the lonely wild, or lonelier crowd would fall— 

Nor once deny 

Your choice good company— 
Unwelcome and unbidden guests—all hail! 


Ill. 


My old friend, Tre! 
Still hearty—wearing bravely—in the prime 
Of thy four thousandth summer dost appear, 
Thy hand, my friend, draw near. 
Look well into my face, Seest on this brow 
The deepening traces of thy furrowing plough— 
Say, to thine own handwriting canst thou swear ?— 
Long since didst thou begin 
My once luxuriant curls to thin— 
There !—take thy last year’s gift—this handful of gray hair! 


I would not grieve 
Thee for this night to spare, with thy good leave, 
My old familiar Care! 
He comes in mockery—Mirth, be of my side, 
High crown the bond, and in its rosy tide 
Drown the soul-sickening monster—down—down—pown ! 
Alas! tis all in vain, 
He struggles up again, 


“Triumphant rides the bowl. Demon! thou wilt nor drown ! 
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Vv. 


As coffin lead, 
Frrenpsuip! thy once warm hand is cold and dead ; 
Thy sickly grin 
Seems as if smiled the coffined dead within. 
Envy and gold, malignity and pride, 
Have torn thee, unreluctant, from my side. 
Thou com’st as the ghost 
Of my old friends ships lost, 
And hid’st the unworthy thought my foes would blush to hide. 


vi. 


Loves !—art thou there ? 
Lingering at distance, treacherous boy and fair. 
When earlier thou didst come, 
Alas for me that I did take thee home 
So soon to be undone, 
I tell thee ’tis too late for tears and sighs— 
Woman's exacting humours, lover's lies— 
Thou seest it comes to pass, 
T am not as I was 
**T go,” he cries, * be wretched and be wise.” 


Vil. 


I asked not one! 
What all my vanished hopes of birthdays gone ! 
Silent ye stand. 
A mournful band, by Memory led on ; 
Beckoning my soul to tempt the future day, 
Dark as my hope, and desolate as my way. 
What ?—not gone yet! 
Suffer me to forge ies 
You ask a tear, no more—’tis your’s—away ! away ! 


VIIt. 


Who comes so late, 
With knock portentous, thundering at my gate— 
Why burn our lights so dim ? 
Chill runs the sluggish blood—shakes every limb— 
Care looks aghast, and Friendship hies him home— 
Time only blenches not, but bids him come. 
Let’s rise and welcome him. 
Welcome, my friend unknown! Come, kindly come. 
What means that hollow moan ! 
Deatu comes not yet. He will be here anon! 


IX. 


HE WILL BE HERE ANON! 
I doubt him not—I never knew him fail. 
Time! part we fair and friendly. I but go 
To pay a debt I would no longer owe. 
My best beloved, and lost, whose ashes burn 
Bright in this broken heart’s funereal urn. 
I come !—I come !—welcome me home! 
Why stays my only friend, 
When [ his steps attend— 
He comes NoT YET—HE WILL BE HERE ANON! 


Merrion-square, Noy. 11, 18-48. 
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THEODORE HOOK. 


LITERATURE, pursue xd exclusively as 
a profession, has for rather more than 
a quarter of a century prove od to bea 
path to office on the Continent, and 
an impedime nt to any official e mploy - 
ment in Great Britain. At the time 
of the Reform Bill, when the mind of 
England was roused to make a struggle 
against merely material influences, 
Earl Grey, the “Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Lord (then Mr.) Stanley, united 
in resolving that the then administra- 
tion should rally round it the literary 
and scientific strength of the age: 
their purpose was made known; and 
the public press—not merely the news- 
papers and political prints, but the 
literary periodic als, the pamphlets, and 
even the histories of the period—gave 
them an amount of support, without 
which, discredited as the Whigs for 
many years had been, they would not 
have made a stand in England. There 
was in that ministry one who claimed 
to be a ‘literary man”—one who 
professed that he valued his profes- 
sional success at the bar as mere dust 


in the balance, when compared with 


his achievements in literature and sci- 
ence ; and whose legal position wi _ 
in fact, owing to the general bel 
that “if he knew a little about “oie 
he would have known everything.” 
To this man Lords Grey and Lans- 
downe, in an evil hour, deferred ; they 
cared little for the exercise of mere 
patronage themselves, and they suf. 
fered him to make it a qualification 
for all new appointments, that the 
candidates should be 
five years’ standing,” not perceiving 
that such arule, once ad ypted, would 
give the appointments to almost all 
oflices into the hands of the only mi- 
nister brought into close contact with 
barristers—the Chancellor. 

In the year 1835, on or about the 
15th of June, there was a large and 
influential meeting of the leaders of 
the Whig party, at which some men 
of influence very freely assailed what 
Sidney Smith has rather imperfectly 
described as Lord Brougham’s system 
of ‘“ Barristration.” The qui arrel be- 
tween his eccentric lordship and Lord 
Melbourne, which began on that day, 
was never healed. Brougham insisted 
on retaining a professional qualifica- 


*‘ barristers of 


tion for office, and on being, from his 
position, sole judge of professional 
merits ; so that when the premier had 
a selection proposed to him for a com- 
missionership, he found it often to be 
a Hobson’s choice—‘*‘ This, or none.” 
Every one knows now that the condi- 
tion of admission into the list of Lord 
Brougham’s protegées was the profes- 
sion of a Chinese worship of the 
Chancellor’s superhuman powers, and 
that until such prostitution of mental 
power was complied with, every appli- 
eant for favour was received like a 
virgin seeking admission to the Mag. 
dalene, with ‘* Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” 

Unfortunately, there were two emi- 
nent literary men, Theodore Hook 
and Thomas Moore, whose official ca- 
reer had been most unfortunate; and 
though it is demonstrable in both 
cases, that literature had nothing to 
say to their errors or misfortunes, they 
both furnished an excuse for that al. 
most ostentatious neglect of literary 
merit, which signalised the second 
ministry of Lord Melbourne, and the 
last administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
Let us not be misunderstood: there 
was one section of literature to which 
Lord Brougham paid servile devotion— 
= newspaper press: he bent before 

like the savage before Robinson 
Ghiaaat gun, be seeching that ** it 
would not go off, and kill poor Man 
Friday.” He exploded it himself one 
fine morning, with ‘‘The queen has 
done it all.” He was blown to a dis- 
tance beyond the limits of his recupe- 
rative energies; but the evil he has 
done lives after him, and ‘the good” 
is not ‘‘interred with his bones,” in 
the first place, because ‘‘ the good” 
has no existence ; and in the second, 
because the bones are still above the 
sarth’s surface. 

The evil lives: literature is at this 
hour deemed a disqualification for po- 
litical office in high quarters. Theo- 
dore Hook is quoted as a decisive in- 
stance of the unfitness of literary men 
for political life, sand by none more 
frequently than by those who are 
dee ply indebted to poor Hook for 
their position in political life, and 
their standing in general society. 

Tho: e who have not seen Theodore 
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Hook in his moments of improvisa- 
tion—the nearest approach to poetic 
inspiration which the present century, 
at least, has witnessed—cannot under- 
stand all that was abnormal and all 
that was exceptional (not exception- 
able) in his character as a literary 
man. 
the genius of farce, but of farce carried 
to a height which approached subli- 
mity. His writings convey a very 


imperfect and erroneous impression of 


the man. All that was impulsive and 
all that was natural in his extraordi- 
nary powers, he rendered subservient 
to personation. In spe: aking or writ- 
ing he never was less serious th: un 
when he was strongest and loudest in 
his assertions of per fect sincer ity ° 
Our view of his life differs from 
that of his biographer, * because we 
deny him the title of ‘‘a literary 
man,” which indeed he always repu- 
diated ; and from’ his reviewer in the 
Quarterly, because his career is set 
down as incident to literary life, in- 
stead of being one of the most erratic 
and exceptional that a literary bio- 
grapher ever recorded. Hook, from 
the beginning to the end of his career, 
prided himself infinitely more on his 
conversational powers than on his lite- 
rary talents ; and all those who have 
ever known him will confess that he made 
no false estimate in the preference. 
The real man of letters and the 
brilliant conversationalist of the sa- 
loon and the boudoir, are characters 
very rarely united, and when united, 
are still more rarely blended in har- 
mony. We have before us a note 
from Hook, saying, “I do not thank 
you for your complimenting me on 
speaking well and much last night, for 
I wrote badly and little to-day: more 
water in the well, and less of such in 
the much, would have been an im- 
provement.” We contend, in fact, 
that Hook’s errors arose not from his 
having adopted literature as a profes- 
sion, “but from his having misused 
every opportunity of this “profession 
when he had shut himself out from all 
others. One evening, at a literary 
dinner, when his he: lth was proposed 
rather late by the poet Campbell, he 
called himself ‘a literary sc amp, and 
the most erratic of all comets in a 
copper-nicking system.” The hooked- 
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(Jan. 


in pun, to use his own phrase, referred 
to an assertion made some short time 
before by a bookseller at table, that 
the profits made by literary men were 
so enormous, as to threaten the swamp- 
ing of publishers. <A brief survey of 
Hook’s career will show that the 
‘* scampishness” was the cause of all 
his errors and all his misfortunes, and 
that his literature alone saved him 
from absolute and premature ruin. 
We speak thus in no hostile spirit: it 
was impossible to be acquainted with 
Hook, and not to feel that he was 
greater and better in his inherent 
nature than he had ever shown him- 
self to be, either in action or intention. 
As he said himself of one who still 
lives, ‘‘ He was a great perversion !’ 

Hook’s father was an eminent musi- 
cal composer. His brother, who was 
eighteen years senior to him, entered 
the church before Theodore was of an 
age to go to school, and his mother 
died when he was about fourteen 
years of age. Born in the same year 
as Sir Robert Peel and Lord Byron, 
he was their schoolfellow at Harrow, 
but was not personally acquainted 
with either. On his mother’s death, 
he easily persuaded his father to allow 
him to remain at home. Surrounded 
by a musical atmosphere from child- 
hood—gifted with a rich, sweet, and 
powerful voice, he soon became dis- 
tinguished as an excellent player on 
the piano-forte, and a singer both of 
pathetic and comic songs. He had 
long possessed his wondrous talent of 
improvisation before he became con- 
scious of its value. 
“ While yet a child, and still unknown to fame, 

He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

One evening, when he was about 
sixteen, intending to hoax his father, 
he sung, to his own accompaniment, 
two ballads, one grave and one gay, 
which he pretended to have received 
from a rival composer. The father 
pointed out some grave errors in the 
score, but expressed g great admiration 
of the verses; they had, probably, 
little point or meaning, but they were 
smooth, easy, and flowing, as, indeed, 
were all Hook’s improvisations, un- 
der whatever circumstances produced. 
Hook told his secret; he was taken 
into a kind of partnership with his fa- 
ther, to whose music he wrote songs ; 
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and thus in boyhood he at once jumped 
into a kind of precocious independence. 
He had free admission to all the thea- 
tres, both before and behind the cur- 
tain. His puns and repartees became 
celebrated in the dramatic circles, and 
the actresses vied with each other in 
seeking the attentions of the lively 
Theodore. 

The Rev. Mr. Hook saw the danger 
of such a life; he remonstrated suc- 
cessfully with the father, and took 
Theodore to Oxford, intending to have 
him educated for the bar. No one is 
admitted to the University of Oxford 
who does not sign the thirty- nine ar- 
ticles. It is said that a country squire, 
when asked by the vice-ch: ancellor, 
‘© Will you subscribe to the thirty-nine 
articles?” replied, ‘* With all my ‘heart, 
sir—how much?” Hook had heard 
this story, which greatly tickled his 
fancy, and sugested to him that this 
part of the ceremony of matricula- 
tion might furnish material for frolic. 
When asked, “ Are you ready to sign 
the thirty-nine articles 2” he irreve- 
rently re plied, Quite ready, sir, or 
forty if you ple: ase!” The offended 
function: wy closed the book, and was 
with difficulty induced to pass over 
the irreverent jest by the earnest en- 
treaties of the elder brother. But 
Hook had seen enough of Oxford: he 
quitted it with a secret determination 
never to return, and, hastening back 
to London, resolved to become a writer 
for the stage. 

His first drama, ‘* The Soldier's 
Return,” had a great run. The inci- 
dents were taken from the French, 
and much of the dialogue was borrowed 
from the same source ; still there were 
quips and points which bore the im- 
press of the Theodorian mint, such 
as when a landlord, being asked by a 
trave ller, «* Are you the master of this 
house ?” replies, ‘* Yes, sir, my wife 
has been dead these three weeks.” 

Much of the success of Hook’s 
farces and comic operas was owing to 
the incomparable acting of Liston and 
Matthews, with both of whom he 
formed habits of the closest intimacy. 
They were older than he was; but they 
had a luxuriance of animal spirits al- 
most as wild as his own. ‘ Catch 
him who can,” a farce written with 
special reference to the peculiarities of 
these great men, was one of the most 
successful pieces of the day. Many 
long years after, we have heard Hook, 
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who was a capital mimic, take off the . 
grave, irresistible drollery of Liston, 
in some of the most telling points. 
Several other minor pieces rapidly fol. 
lowed, of which ‘* Tekeli” was the 
most successful. This play is now 
only remembered by its casual men- 
tion in Byron’s “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers”— 


“* Gods! o’er these boards shall folly rear her head, 
Which Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread ? 
On these shall farce display Buffoonery’s mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ?”” 


Theodore was more hurt by this 
unkindness from his old schoolfellow 
than he chose to confess. He took re- 
venge by several severe reviews of 
Byron’s works in the John Bull, some 
years after; and he was one of the 
few critics who steadfastly maintained 
that the reputation of Lord Byron’s 
poetry was far beyond its merits, and 
that his name would be almost un- 
know n in a future generation. 

Gilbert Gurney ” is almost an au- 
Ps iphy. It records the adventures 
of Hook in his «first burst of man- 
hood” (his own felicitous expression) ; 
but we who have heard him tell those 
adventures with many variations, so 
as to make every fresh recital abso- 
lutely a new story, feel that the nar- 
ratives in the book fall far short in 
spirit and raciness of the unrivalled 
style in which they were told by him- 
self. Print cannot contain or repre- 
sent the mellow voice, the sparkling 
eye, and the pantomimic gesture, all 
the more humorous because it was 
quiet and subdued—to say nothing of 
multitudinous allusions to some pecu- 
liarities of his auditors, who found 
themselves happily hit at a turn the 
most unexpected. 

The hoax of getting himself and 
friend invited to dinner, by the retired 
merchant on the banks of the Thames, 
whose conservatory, as pretended sur- 
veyors, they thre rate ned to remove, in 
in order to cut an imaginary canal, 
was one which Hook loved to tell, 
but which he varied so often that it 
was difficult to discover the facts on 
which it was really founded. Mr. 
Barham’s version of this piece of con- 
summate impudence, is that which we 
believe most nearly approximates to 
truth. Hook did go to a stranger's 
house, where he accidentally discover- 
ed that a large dinner-party was given ; 
exerted his. wondrous conversational 
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powers so as to charm the whole com- 
pany, before his host could interfere 
to ask an explanation ; was invited to 
dinner ; kept the table in a roar; had 
a friend to call for him; and wound 
up the fun of the evening by going to 
the piano-forte, and improvising a 
song, in which he related the whole 
plot to his astonished auditory. The 
last verse, which, by the way, is not a 
little mangled in the Quarterly, was— 
, 


* T am very much pleased with 
Your dinner’s as prime a 

My friend’sg@Mr. Terry, 
And I'm Mr, Theod 


your fare, 
your cook, 
the player, 
re Hook.” 


Theodore’s great ally, at this time, 
was Mr. Thomas Hill—the Tommy 
Hill of all literary reminiscences—the 
Hull of «* Gilbert Gurney”—the Paul 
Pry Poole’s clever comedy— and 
the contributor of all manner of ab- 
surdities in ** Natural History to the 
Black Days of the Morning Chronicle. 
Hill was to Hook what the whetstone 
is to the razor; he was as proud of 
being the butt as others are of being 
the jester. He died some six or seven 
years ago, at the age of eighty-three ; 
but twenty years before that, it had 
been the fashion to treat him as a 
Methuselah. James Smith asserted 
that the register of his birth had been 
burned in the great fire of London; 
Hook averred that he was one of the 
Little Hills mentioned as skipping in 
the P; salms ; and George Colman 
gravely inquired whether he had been 


at all sea-sick when a companion of 


Noah in the ark! ‘Paul Pry” was 
not an exaggerated picture of Mr, 
Hill’s inquisitiveness, and of his jump- 
ing to the strangest conclusions on the 
most conjectural evidence. He felt 
very bitterly the exposure of his harm- 
less peculiarities on the stage, and 
spoke of Poole with not unnatural 
bitterness ; but, strange to say, he 
was delighted with his delineation in 
<< Gilbert Gurney ;” and, on more 
than one occasion after the publication 
of the novel, 
many of the wildest adventures in 
which he had borne a part. 

Towards the close of his life, Hook 
frequently declared that the adven- 
tures in his mad career of youth, the 
strange stories which he had heard, 
and the eccentric characters which he 
encountered, would have furnished 
materials for an entire library of 
**Sayings and Doings.” We know 


asseverated the truth of 


| Jan. 


that he had formed plans and plots for 
a vast number of stories ; and, judging 
merely from the outline which he im- 
provised, we should say that he in- 
vented far better novels than he ever 
wrote. We well remember his sketch 
of ** The Tufthunter,” in which he de- 
signed to portray what would have 
been his possible course of life had he 
pursued his studies in Oxford. Hook 
undoubtedly owed his first intro- 
duction into the aristocratic circles to 
the Sheridans. In his greatness, and, 
alas! in his weakness, he was too like 
the richly-gifted head of the family. 

We doubt whether this was the source 
of his introduction to the Marchioness 
of Hertford ; for he told a very diffe« 
rent story, but with so many 
tions when questioned, that it would 
be useless to attempt to ascertain the 
facts. ‘The marchioness, however, in- 
vited him to meet the regent, in Man- 
chester-square, somewhere about the 
time that Percival’s ministry was con- 
tinued, to the great discomfiture of 
the Whigs; and Hook’s improvised 
was a very clever caricature of 
the correspondence between the 
prince’s friends and the unbending Earl 
Grey—containing furthermore a large 
admixture of scandal, which, however 
acceptable to royal and loyal ears in 
1811, would not now bear repetition. 
We have never seen a perfect copy of 
the song, but snatches of it were long 
circulated in fashionable society. A 
lady, whose title ‘‘slided into verse 
and hitched in the rhyme,” had a de- 
scendant who, thirty years after, hear- 
ing the obnoxious couplet, supposed 
that it was an attack upon his lady, 

and wrote to Hook for ane xpli ination. 

Ie received in reply a significant ex- 
tract from the Table of Affinity at the 
end of our Prayer Books, cut out, if 
we remember aright, and pasted on a 
sheet of letter-paper. It was— 


varias 


song 


‘A man may not marry his grandmother, 


against the 
satire been 


for against this 
noble lord’s wife, 
directed. 

The royal patronage, to which Hook 
was thus recommended, proved to be 
the great misfortune of his life. The 
regent declared, ‘‘ Something must be 
done for Hook ;” and in those days, 
ever 7 ine onve nie nt some, thing was un- 
derstood to mean a colonial appoint- 
ment. It is something of a digression ; 


lady, not 
had the 








ie 





but an example of the mode in which 
the colonies were administered in those 
days, which we have heard from high 
authority, deserves to be narrated. 

Shortly after his return from the 
East, Sir Stamford Raffles was invited 
to a ministerial dinner, where he dwelt 
very strongly on the commercial im- 
ports ance of Jav: a, its command of the 
trade of the Indian archipelago, and 
the certainty that its continued occu- 
pation would have opened to British 
manufacturers the commerce of China 
and Japan. It was naturally asked 
why this had not been stated before 
so valuable a possession had been 
handed over to the Dutch, almost as a 
matter of compliment, at the Congress 
of Vienna. Raffles declared that he 
had represented the facts in the 
strongest terms to the Colonial Office ; 
and on subsequent inquiry, all his dis- 
patches to Earl Bathurst on the sub- 
ject of Java were found carefully pre- 
served, but unopened. When such 
negligence was displayed by the head 
of the colonial department, what was 
to be expected from distant and sub- 
ordinate functionaries ? 

Late in 1812, Theodore Hook was 
appointed accomptant-general and 
treasurer to the colony of the Mau. 
ritius, with a salary and allowances 
amounting to about £2,000 per year. 
He was a man to whom the simplest 
arithmetical question would have been 
as difficult a problem as the bisection 
of an angle or the quadrature of the 
circle. He knew nothing of business ; 
and to the latest hour of his life could 
never understand the regulation of an 
account: and he was placed at the 
head of an office in which differences 
of currency produced complications 
and perplexities which would have 
puzzled the first Cambist in the world. 

During the five years that he re- 

mained on the island, Hook never vi- 
sited his office, for the purposes of bu- 
siness, five times. He always asserted 
—and his biographers repeat the as- 
sertion—that his personal expenditure 
was below his official income ; but the 
ratio between his expenditure and his 
income was an incomprehensible secret 
to Hook from the beginning of his life 
to his end— 


* No matter where the money’s found, 
It is but so much more in debt, 
And that was ne’er considered yet.” 


A raw, wild youth, of twenty-five, to 
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whom all matters of finance were as 
inexplicable as the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, whose previous life had been 
devoted to attaining “ the sublimity 
of scampishness,” naturally shunned 
all contact with the calculations of the 
inarket-value of dollars, rupees, and 
all the variations of coinage in the 
four quarters of the globe. Pecula- 
tion abounded in every direction ; and 
Hook could not prevent it if he would, 
and would not if he could. It was 
one of his standing jests, that he never 
knew what were the duties of his office 
until he was made a prisoner for ne- 
glecting them. General Farquhar, 
the governor of the Mauritius, was a 
near relative of the lady to whom 
Theodore’s brother, the Rev. Doctor 
Hook, was married. This was a serious 
disadvantage to the young treasurer— 
it saved him from the reproofs which 
his official negligence ought to have 
provoked, and e mncouraged. him to pur- 
sue a career of thoughtlessness, care- 
lessness, and extravagance, which 
could not but end in ruin. 

It deserves to be remarked, that 
while Hook’s novels contain abundant 
results of his keenness of observation 
at Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena, there can hardly be 
found a passage relating to the Mau- 
ritius. His reviewer in the Quarterly 
states that the Quihis in his “ Sayings 
and Doings,” and other novels, were 
sketches from characters he met in the 
Mauritius; but we have good reason 
to believe that they might be much 
more easily identified with well-known 
frequenters of the Oriental Club- 
house, in Hanover-square. 

Farquhar was compelled to return 
to Europe from ill-health ; he was suc- 
ceeded by General Hall, who deemed 
it necessary to order a general inves- 
tigation, and audit of accounts. Those 
ot the treasury were found to be in a 
most hopeless state of confusion. A 
clerk, who afterwards committed sui- 
cide, declared that 37,000 dollars had 
been paid into the treasury, for which 
no credit had been given. Even at this 
crisis of his fate Hook would not take 
the trouble of investigating the books 
of his office. ‘The Commissioners of 
Enquiry found them such a mass of 
irregularities, discrepancies, and con- 
tradictions, that they believed them 
to be deliberately and designedly fal- 
sified. Deputy- Governor Hall "took 
the same view, and ordered Hook to 
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be arrested on a charge of fraud and 
peculation. 

Fraud and peculation there were 
without doubt, but in them Hook was 
no participator. He had left every- 
thing to the clerks and agents. They 
had taken advantage of his negligence, 
and for this delinquency he was mo- 
rally and legally responsible. This 
was a view of the case which Theodore 
could never be brought to recognise. 
He denied that acceptance of office in- 
volved responsibility, and there was 
some plausibility in his argument. 
“If,” sai@ he, ‘they wanted the ba- 
lance regular, they should have looked 
for a man of more weight.” 

Hook was sent home a prisoner; he 
had a protracted and unfortunate voy- 
age of nine months, during which he 
and his companions suffered some se- 
vere privations. At Saint Helena 
he encountered, on his way to the 
Cape, Lord Charles Somerset, with 
whom he had been slightly acquainted 
in London. Lord Charles, knowing 
nothing of the arrest, said to him, ‘I 
hope, Mr. Hook, that you are not 
yoing home for your health.” “My 
ford,” replied Theodore, ‘I am sorry 
to say they think there’s something 
wrong in the chest.” 

On landing in England he learned 
that the criminal process against him 
had been abandoned, but that he was 
to besued as a debtor tothe crown. The 
debt was never paid, and was never 
cancelled. Mr. Barham endeavours 
to show that Hook was treated harsh- 
ly by the government ; but assuredly 
it would be a strange principle to apply 
to officials, that when they are not 
guilty of crimes they should be allowed 
to escape the consequences ot negli- 
gence. Taking the mildest possible 
view of the case, it must be confessed, 
that Hook’s negligence was the most 
flagrant, gross, and culpable to be 
found in the whole of our colonial ad- 
ministration. 

Soon after his return to England, 
Hook renewed an old acquaintance 
with Mr. John Wilson Croker, then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and the 
most dreaded Aristarchus of the Quar- 
terly Review. Benjamin D’Israeli thus 
describes the nature of their inter- 
course in his “* Coningsby,” represent- 
ing Croker as Rigby, and Hook as 
Lucian Gay :— 

** The other gentleman was of a dif- 
ferent class and character. Nature had 
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intended Lucian Gay for a scholar and 
a wit; necessity had made him a scrib- 
bler and a buffoon. He had distinguished 
himself at the University ; but he had 
no patrimony, nor those powers of per- 
severance which success in any learned 
profession requires. He was good-look- 
ing, had great animal spirits, and a 
keen sense of enjoyment, and could not 
drudge. Moreover he had a fine voice, 
and sang his own songs with considera- 
ble taste ; accomplishments which made 
his fortune in society, and completed 
his ruin. In due time he extricated 
himself from the Bench, and merged 
into journalism, by means of which he 
chanced to become acquainted with Mr. 
Rigby. That worthy individual was 
not slow in detecting the treasure he 
had lighted on—a wit, a ready and 
happy writer, a joyous and tractable 
being, with the education, and still the 
feelings and manners, of a gentleman. 
Frequent the Sunday dinners which 
found Gay a guest at Mr. Rigby’s villa; 
numerous the airy pasquinades he left 
behind, and which made the fortune of 
his patron. Flattered by the familiar 
acquaintance of a man of station, and 
Sanguine that he had found the link 
which would sooner or later restore 
him to the polished world that he had 
forfeited, Gay laboured in his vocation 
with enthusiasm and success. Willing- 
ly would Rigby have kept his treasure 
to himself; and truly he hoarded it for 
a long time, but it oozed out.” 


We have reason to know that there 
is much truth ia this rather ill-natured 
description. Hook certainly believed 
that Croker designedly kept him back 
in order to use him as a convenient 
tool, and he more than once took the 
characteristic revenge described by 
D'Israeli, in a passage which does no 
more than justice to Hook’s unrivalled 
powers of mimicry :— 


‘“‘ His powers of mimicry, indeed, were 
great and versatile; but in nothing was 
he so happy as in a parliamentary de- 
bate. And it was remarkable that, 
though himself a man who on ordinary 
occasions was quite incapable, without 
infinite perplexity, of publicly express- 
ing his sense of the merest courtesy of 
society, he was not only a master of the 
style of every speaker of distinc- 
tion in either house, but he seemed, in 
his imitative play, to appropriate their 
intellectual, as well as their physical 
peculiarities, and presented you with 
their mind, as well as their manner. 
There were several attempts to-night 
to induce Lucian to indulge his guests 
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with a debate, but he seemed to avoid 
the exertion, which was great. As the 
night grew old, however, and every 
hour he grew more lively, he sudde nly 
broke, without further pressure, into 
the promised diversion ; and Coningsby 
listened really with admiration to a dis- 
cussion, of which the only fault was, 
that it was more parliamentary than the 
original; *plus Arabe que |’ Arabie.’ 

“The Duke was never more curt, 
nor Sir Robert more specious ; he was 
as fiery as a Stanley, and as acrid as 
aGraham. Nor did he do their oppo- 
nents less justice. Lord Palmerston 
himself never treated a profound sub- 
ject with a more pleasant volatility ; 
and when Lucian rose at an early hour 
of morn, in a full house alike exhausted 
and excited, and after having endured 
for hours, in sarcastic silence, the me- 
nacing finger of Sir Robert shaking 
over the green table, and appealing to 
his misdeeds in the irrevocable records 
of Hansard, Lord John himself could 
not have afforded a more perfect repre- 
sentative of pluck. 

** But loud as was the laughter, and 
vehement the cheering with which Lu- 
cian’s performances were received, all 
these ebullitions sank into insignificance 
compared with the reception which 
greeted what he himself announced was 
to be the speech of the night. Having 
quaffed full many a quaigh of toddy, he 
insisted on delivering it on the table, 
a proposition with which his auditors 
immediately closed. 

‘*The orator appeared, the great 
man of the night, who was to answer 
everybody on both sides. Ah! that 
harsh voice, that arrogant style, that 

saucy superficiality w hic h decided on 

ev erything, that insolent ignorance that 
contradicted everybody ; ‘it was impos- 
sible to mistake them! And Coningsby 
had the pleasure of seeing reproduced 
before him the guardian ‘of his youth, 
the patron of the mimic—the ‘Right 
Honourable Nicholas Rigby !” 


We come now to the great event of 


Hook’s life, the establishment of the 
John Bull newspaper. It is said to 
have been suggested by Sir Walter 
Scott, by Terry, by Croker, by Mr. 
Manne rs Sutton, afterwards Lord 
Canterbury, and by Canning. The 
simple truth is, that all these, and 
many more, could establish fi uir claims 
to a share inits organization. Hook 


had been from infancy a partisan of 


‘*Church and king,” as this phrase 
was understood at Oxford in the most 
palmy days of divine right. He was 


personally attached to George IV., 
whom he always believ re have been 
anxious to provide for him, but whose 
kind intentions he believed to have 
been b: affled by some mysterious po- 
litical intrigue. The queen’s trial 
had dragged royalty through the 
mire, and had not allowed the Church 
to pass unscathed. Hook was resolv- 
ed to rescue his friends, and to crush 
the Brandenburgh-House party; a 
periodical of some kind was necessary 
for the purpose, and he long hesitated 
between a magazine and a newspaper. 
Mr. William Shackell, then an emi- 
nent printer, and as vehement a 
**Church and king” man as Theodore 
himself, turned the scale in favour of 
the newspaper, and the first number 
appeared on the evening of December 
16th, 1820. 

It was a ferocious and unscrupulous 
attack on all who had ever shewn a 
tendency to favour the cause of the 
queen. ‘It was,” says Mr. Barham, 
‘one of Hook’s favourite maxims, 
that there exists some weak point, 
some secret cancer, in every family, 
the lightest touch on which is torture. 
Upon that hint he spake.” A more 
abominable principle was never adopt- 
ed; Hook lived to see it carried to an 
extent from which he would have 
shrunk: black mail was demanded 
from every family which happened to 
have a blot on its escutcheon, until 
the weekly press of London became a 
nuisance that required to be abated. 

Bull’s favourite weapon was song, 
and Hook's powers of improvisation 
gave him unrivalled facilities in the pro- 
duction of satiric rhymes. On looking 
over these effusions, which Mr. Bar- 
ham has published in his second 
volume, we find few superior, and 
many very far inferior, to songs which 
we have heard Hook improvise in the 
social circle. Their success was ow- 
ing to their perfect applicability to the 
time; they embodied the current 
scands il and gossip of the day, just as 
his social effusions retailed the topics 
of conversation in the evening. One 
of the earliest and best is ** The Hunt- 
ing of the Hare,” written to the old 
tune of that name, and designed to 
ridicule the visitors at Brandenburgh 
House, and the number of addresses 
(some of them ridiculous enough) 
presented to the queen. Two or three 
stanzas will be suflicient :— 
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‘* Would you hear of the triumph of purity ? 
Would you share in the joy of the queen ? 





List to my song, and in perfect security, 
you durst not have been 
All kinds of addresses 
From collars of SS. 
To venders of cresses, 
Came up like a fair ; 
And all through September, 
October, November, 
And down to December, 


Witness a row where 


They hunted this Hare. 


** Bold, yet ‘half-blushing, the gay Lady Jersey 


Drove up to the entrance, but halted outside, 
. While Lefton’s fair tribe, from the banks of the Mersey, 
Who promised to keep her in countenance, shyed. 
But this never hinders 
The sham Lady L 
Who stoutly goes indoors— 
Old Rush does the same; 
Great scorn of all such is, 
But Bedford's brave duchess, 
To get on her crutches, 


Delighted the dame. 


- . . 


* And now ere I send off my song to the town-sellers, 
(Twill fetch rather more than the speeches of Hume) 
We'll give one huzza to her pure privy-councillors, 


Lushington, Williams, 


Wilde, Denman, and Brougham, 


And Vizard, and Cobbett, 


And Hunt, 


who would mob it, 


And Cam, who would job it, 

As Dad did before; 
And Worthman, the prate-man, 
And Pearson, the plate-man, 
And Matthew, the great man, 


Though Hook’s share in the John 
Bull brought him in more than £2,000 
a-year, independe nt of a liberal salar y 
as editor, yet when the first excitement 
of novelty was over, and the death of 
the queen changed the aspect of poli- 
tical warfare, instead of directing his 
energies to the susts Lining a property 
which might have yielded him a hi ind- 
some provision for life, he neglected 
the paper, which soon sunk in circula- 
tion, almost as rapidly as it 
Aristocratic and dissipated society 
was eagerly courted, and easily at- 
tained. Wit and humour or aced the 
dinner-table and the drawing-room ; 
but when the serious had retired, the 
fun began. Then, in some remote 
chamber, the young men gathered 
round Hook, broiled bones and devil- 
ed biscuits inspired an artificial thirst, 
to be drowned in hot and strong pota- 
tions, while every fresh draught seem- 
ed to develop new and unsuspected 
powers of entertainment in Hook, 
until mind and body sunk into col- 


rose, 


Who found us this Hare.” 


lapse, from pure excess of excite- 
ment. 

At one of these symposia a dispute 
arose about marine painting. An 
amateur, who was present, maintained, 
in opposition to Hook, that a boat 
might be a beautiful object in a pic- 
ture. Hook, at last wearied of the 
subject, exclaimed, ‘* We have had 
enough of the boat, let go the painter.” 

No constitution could stand the fre- 
quent repetition of these scenes, but 
once engaged in them Theodore was 
unable to recede. The wholesome re- 
straint which marriage would have im- 
pose xd was not only wanting but unat- 
tainable. He had formed an illicit 
connexion with an amiable and faith- 
ful woman, whom he had never the 
courage to marry, nor the cruelty to 
discard. He was fondly attached to 
his children. One of his daughters, 
who had attained her twenty-first year 
during his last illness, came, accom- 
panied by her sister, Louisa, to salute 
him on the morning of her birth-day. 
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Turning to a friend, who sat by the 
bedside, he said, ‘‘ People say that I 
am fond of gaming, and I must own 
that I de arly love Vingt-un and Loo. 

Hook’s novels were almost as much 
improvisations as his songs, and like 
them they had immense success at 
their first appearance, but did not 
long retain their popularity. He re- 
ceived £2,000 for the second series 
of ‘* Sayings and Doings,” which was 
not, however, so successful as the 
first. But this source of emolument 
he soon abused. He received payment 
for works which only existed in their 
titles, and the manuscript thus paid 
for was not always forthcoming. Pub- 
lishers soon beg in to exercise a cau- 
tion which Hook resented; and thus 
the more painfully his pecuniary difli- 
culties accumulated around him, the 
more perilously did he seem bent on 
destroying the only means by which 
he might be extricated. 

It is not our purpose to criticise any 
of his novels. ‘ Maxwell” is un 1ques- 
tionably the best, and the character of 
“Godfrey Moss,” designed to repre- 
sent his boon companion, the Rey. Mr. 
Cannon, is not exaggerated. But we 
must mention that Hook introduced 
acquaintances into his novels, and be- 
trayed family secrets for the purpose 
of wounding feeling on very slight 
provocation, and often in sheer wan- 
tonness. Twocharacters, drawn with 
unmistakeable accuracy in “ Jack 
Brag,” were caricatures of persons to 
whom he had been under the deepest 
obligations. 

As Hook became more and more 
habitué of aristocratic circles, he drew 
off from the companions and associates 
of his early life, or treated them with 
a haughty capriciousness very painful 
to endure. It was symptom: itic of this 
feeling that he lost no opportunity in 
the John Bull of assailing the drama- 
tie profession, and that he speaks of 
everything connected with the thea- 
tres, Ce ssually mentioned in his novels, 
in a tone of conte mptuous abhorrence. 


His excessive *‘love of approbation” 


made Hook a great frequenter of the 
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clubs, where he was always the centre 
of an admiring circle. He strained 

his powers to win applause, and was 

forced to have recourse to artificial 

means to restore his exhausted spirits. 

This was repeated three, four, or five 

times at the different clubs to which 

he belonged, and of which he regularly 

went the round; and the ‘‘just one 

tumbler of brandy and water” at 

luncheon was not unfrequently dou- 

bled, and did not always stop there. 

Then probably came an aristocratic 

banquet, where there was no stint of 
lordly wines, an improvisation in the 

drawi ing-room, which taxed his mental 

powers to the utmost; ‘*a half-hour 
at Crockford’s,” that is to say, two 
hours of gambling and dissipation, 
ending with a return home by day- 
light, because he had been advised not 
to expose himself to the night air. 

The consequences of such a despe- 
rate course soon became manifest— 
increasing pecuniary embarrassments, 
decreasing health, ingenuity overtaxed 
to find means of raising ordinary sup- 
plies, the bottle. Over these last 
scenes we drop the curtain, and could 
wish that Mr. Barham had done the 
same. We wish only to remember 
the unrivalled conversationalist, whose 
writings, with all their brilliancy and 
all their wit, can never enable a reader 
to form an estimate of his wondrous 
powers, But we protest against his 
being regarded as a type of literary 
men: he belonged to the class reluc- 
tantly and by accident; he shrunk 
from any identification with literature, 
as if it were a pollution; he was a 
spendthrift, a tuft-hunter, and an ad- 
venturer, who made his intellectual 
powers subservient to his extrava- 
gance or his ambition, but never 
valued them as the means of obtain- 
ing fame. If ever intellectual scamp- 
ishness could be predicated of any- 
body, he was the man, and he was not 
the first, nor will he be the last of 
scamps who was justly stigmatised, 
but not the less justly admired and 
lamented. 














































The Death-bed of Jacob Boehmen. 


THE DEATH-BED OF JACOB BOEHMEN. 
BY THE REV, R. 8S, BROOKE. 


“ And thus I shadow out the enthusiast mystic of the first sort—viz., the harmless species; at the head of 
which stands the illuminated Teutonic Theosopher Jacob Boehmen.”—SAMUEL T, COLERIDGE, 


The circumstances attending the death of this great philosophic mystic of the sixteenth century are faithfully 
detailed in the following lines. 


Wherf within the walls of Gorlitz, the Teutonic mystic lay, 
Circled by his weeping dear ones, watching till he passed away : 
When, with coming Death contending, the reluctant flame of’ life, 
Leaping in its silver socket, scarce maintained the dubious strife : 


It was daybreak ; and the crimson of the purple skies had come, 
Like a spirit, through the lattice, flushing all the sick man’s roomn— 
Lighting up his fixing features, calm as marble sculpture-wrought, 
With something like their former tone of life and lofty thought. 


Broader, brighter broke the morning, and the crimson hues are gone ; 
And, blazing all with gems and gold, upheaves God's glorious sun : 
Was it this that stayed the life-tides, as they slowly ebbed away ? 
Was it this that checked the spirit ere it soared to endless Day ? 


’ 


And the dying man upspake and said—‘‘ Ope the door that I may hear 
That soft music which is ringing wild and sweet within my ear: 

Heard you not that strain excelling? Blessed sound! it sinks and falls— 
Oh, Lord of Hosts, ’tis thy still voice* that to my spirit calls.” 


«¢ Oh, strength of Love !—oh, Life of death!—My God, above this hour 
Lift me. Oh, Saviour, strong the waves, but stronger is thy power. 
Then to the wall he turned his face. * Now I go hence,’ > he cried, 

** To paradise, to meet my Lord.” And simply thus he died. 


And was it not a marvel in such an hour to see 

How God did loose the fetters of his mind's in phantasy ?— 

How one like him so over-wrought, who had leaped be »yond all rules, 
To plunge in depths untrod alike by sages and by fools— 


« Ra ptt in the holy Sabbath”—* trod the centre and the ground 

Of man’s hidden nature”—shadowed over with a mystery profound” —_ 

‘“‘ Heard the tones, and felt the touch of God”—* in seven days’ vision dim 

Saw the Spirit throned in thousand Lights”—* held his peace, ‘and wor: shipped 
Him.” 


To think that such a mind and man, on this his dying day, 

Like a river issuing bright and swift from weeds which clogged its way, 
Heard but the Ileavenly Shepherd's voice, as the shadowy vale he trod, 
Then laid him down like some dear child, and sle »pt, to wake with God. 


Note.—For a picture of Boehmen’s extraordinary and interesting mind, the 
reader is referred to Coleridge’s exquisite “ Parable” i in the ** Aids to “Reflection,” 
and under the head of ‘** Mystics and Mysticism.’ 

‘“* After the fire, a still small voice.”—1 Kings, xix. 12 

t Some of Bochmen’s extray agant doctrines. 
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bend Che Cime ere the Moses were Blowing. 


(FROM THE PERSIAN OF KAZEM ZERBAYEH,* IN REPLY TO MESEEHI'S *‘ TIME OF 
ithfully ‘THE ROSES,”’) 


I. 


Brilliantly sparkle, Meseehi, thy flowing 

Numbers, like streams amid lilies upgrowing, 

Yet, wouldst thou mingle the sad and sublime, 
Sing, too, the Time, 

Sing the young Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 


Il. 


Then was the Season when Hope was yet glowing, 
Then the blithe year of the Spring and the Sowing ; 
Then the Soul dwelt in her own fairy clime ; 

Then was the Time, 
Then the gay Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 


Ill, 


Soon, ah! too soon, came the Summer, bestowing 

Glory and Light, but a Light ever shewing 

In the chill nearness the Autumn’s grey rime. 
Gone was the Time, 

Gone the fresh Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 


IV. 
Life is at best but a Coming and Going, 
Now flitting past us on swift, now on slow wing ; 
Here fair with Goodness, there gloomy with Crime. 
O, for the Time, 
O, for the Time ere the Roses were blowing! 


Ve 
Coldly, oh, coldly, goes Truth overthrowing 
Fancy’s bright palaces, coldly goes mowing 
sa Down the sweet blossums of Boyhood’s young prime. 
pped Give us the Time, 
Give us the Time ere the Roses were blowing! 


VI. 

I am Zersa’yen, the Least of the Knowing ; 

Thou art Meseehi, the Golden and Glowing! 

O, when again thou wouldst dazzle in rhyme 
Sing of the Time, 

Sing of the Time ere the Roses were blowing! 


Who died at Isfahan, in 1541. 
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Che ECberlasting Helv. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH V. SCHLEGEL. ) 


I. 


There came a lone, worn Wanderer to 

A village inn by night. 
He sate him down apart, as who 

Would shun both Men and Light ; 
Then, laying his knapsack on the seat, he 
Begged the host, with meek entreaty, 
To fetch him some cool draught. 


Il. 


Hard by caroused a group of stout 
Young roysterers, wine-mad 
And oath-full ; until one cried out— 
«Ho, Boniface, my lad ! 
Come! bowl us in a fresh half-dozen, 
Though,—God’s death !—one’s blood feels frozen 
By thy vile vinegar stuff !” 


IIf. 


«¢ Ay!” roared another, * six flasks more 
Of thine infernal swash ! 

Quick, thou old sneaking screw! and score 
A long chalk for the trash !”— 

« Quick!” shout all at that wild revel ; 

« Quick! or we'll kick thee to the Devil, 

Thou blue-beaked hell’s-ghost hound !” 


Iv. 
« Even as we kicked the Crucifix 
This morn at Moldendett!” 
One youth exclaimed ; whereat the Six 
Laughed loud and louder yet. 
“ By Gog! that was a feat worth money, 
By Gog ‘and Magog! it was funny 
To hear how yelled the crowd !” 


v. 
Meanwhile the Unknown still sate apart ; 
He neither stirred nor spake ; 

Yet seemed there somewhat on his heart 

Which made it fain to break. 
Anon he sighed ; his sigh resembled 
A ghost’s groan; and the listeners trembled 
And paused, scarce weeting why. 


Vi. 





“Ho! codger there!” at length cried one, 
“* What devil makes thee mope 
In that dark corner all alone ? 
Art Satan—or the Pope ? 
Art bones or broth? Old, smoky fellow, 
Or young? Come forth, and shew that yellow 
And frosty phiz of thine !” 





The Everlasting Jew. 





Vil. 


The Lone One rose, and, drawing near 
The group, who shuddered all, 
Corpse-like, he spake them so,—‘ Give ear ! 
I am Gop’s Markéd Man and Thrall. 
I walk as one who is,—yet is not, 
The All-wise ravelleth well ; and His knot 
What mortal shall unloose ? 











Vill. 





«Tam not young; I am not old; 
I live, yet have no life. 
Ask him who hath suffered woes untold 
From some volcanic strife 
Of passionate years, if he remember, 
Tombed in the grave of Life’s December, 
Its cancelled golden June ! 












Ix. 






« T saw Him whom, amid vile men, 
That Cross you outraged bore”— 

—* Ha!” cried all, starting,— Thou art, then”— 
—‘* The same for evermore !— 

The same I have said, and not another ; 

One without a friend or brother— 

A Form whom even Death flees! 








Xe 






«© T saw The Man, and He saw me— 
He fell down at my gate! 

Under the weight of that Great Tree ? 
No! under a World’s weight! 

«¢ One minute’s rest, here,” he said, turning 

His anguished eyes on me, but, burning 

With hate, I struck the Man! 











XI. 





«No, Jesus!” cried J. ‘* Hence with thee! 
Go, and be crucified !” 
The Saviour sadly looked at me, 
And sadly he replied,— 
«Yes! I, indeed, am going homeward, 
But thou shalt tarry till I come, warred 
Against by Fate and Time!” 














XI. 


«* And from that hour, through toils and tears, 
My Life has been a Death, 

Through toils and tears, for twice the years 
Given unto Cain and Seth. 

Behold my brow! If not so o’er-wan, 

A mark—as that First Wanderer bore one— 

Still stamps me as alone! 
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XIII. 

He speaks, and bares his brow—and lo! 

A cross of burning red, 
From whose dead luridness no glow 

Of rayéd sheen is shed ! 
All shriek! eb sarees 

* * « * * 

Through long, long nights of fever 

That spectral Sign will haunt them ever 

In dreams of ghastliest guise ! 


XIV. 

Was ita dream? No! though they tried 

To deem it such even there. 
They wasted thenceforth till they died 

In horror and despair ; 
And where the wailful night-wind whistles 
Through Kihl’s churchyard grass and thistles 

Their unblest bones now bleach. 


Che Lrish Language. 


(From THE Dan Mholadh na Gaoidheilge oF PHILIP FITZGIBBON, A KILKENNY 
POET. ) 


lL. 
The language of Erin is brilliant as gold ; 
It shines with a lustre unrivalled of old. ° 
Even glanced at by strangers to whom ’tis unknown, 
It dazzles their eyes with a light all its own! 


il. 


It is music, the sweetest of music, to hear ; 

No lyre ever like it enchanted your ear. 

Not the lute, or the flute, or the quaint clarionet, 
For deep richness of tone could compete with it yet ! 


Ill. 


It is fire to the mind—it is wine to the heart— 

It is melting and bold—it is Nature and Art! 

Name one other language, renowned though it be, 
That so wakes up the soul, as the storm the deep sea! 


IV. 
For its bards,—there are none in the cell, cottage, or hall, 
In the climes of the haughty Iberian and Gaul, 
Who despair not to match them—their marvelful tones 
Might have won down the gods of old Greece from their thrones ! 


v. 
Then it bears back your spirit on History's wings 
mn . . , *. , . Se 5 
lo the glories of Erin’s high heroes and kings, 
When the proud name of Gael swelled from ocean to shore, 
Ere the days of the Saxon and Northman of yore. 
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The Irish Language. 


VI. 
Is the heart of the land of this tongue undecayed ? 
Shall the Sceptre and Sword sway again as they swayed ? 
Shall our Kings ride in triumph o’er war-fields again, 
Till the sun veils his face from the hosts of the slain ? 


VII. 

O, then shall our halls with the Gaelic resound, 

In the notes of the harp and the claoirseach* half-drowned, 
And the banquet be spread, and the chess-board all night 
Test the skill of our Chiefs, and their power for the fight. 


Vill. 

‘Then our silken-robed minstrels, a silver-haired band, 
Shall rewake the young slumbering blood of the land, 
And our bards no more plaintive on Banba’s dark wrongs, 
Shall then fill éwo worlds} with the fame of their songs. 


IX. 

And the gates of our Brughaidhs{ again shall stand wide, 
And their cead mile failte woo all withinside, 

And the travel-tired wayfarer find by the hearth 

Cheery Plenty where now, alas! all is black Dearth. 


Xo 

The down-trodden Poor shall meet kindness and care, 
And the Rich be so happy to spare and to share! 

And the Mighty shall rule unassailed in their might, 
And all voices be blent in one choir of delight ! 


Ble 

The bright Golden Era that poets have sung 

Shall revive, and be chaunted anew in our tongue ; 

The skies shall rain Love on the land’s breadth and length, 
And the grain rise like armies battalioned in strength. 


XII. 

The priest and the noble, the serf and his lord, 

Shall sustain one another with word and with sword— 
The Learned shall gain more than gold by their lore, 
And all Fate took away she shall trebly restore. 


XIII. 

Like rays round a centre, like stars round the moon, 
Like Ocean round Earth, when it heaves in the noon, 
Shall our chiefs, a resplendent and panoplied ring, 

In invincible valour encircle their King. 


XIV. 

And thou, O, Grand Language, please Heaven, shalt win 
Proud release from the tomb thou art sepulchred in. 

In palace, in shieling, on highway, on hill, 

Shalt thou roll as a river, or glide as a rill! 


* Bagpipes. + Viz., America and Europe. } Public Victuallers. 
VOL. XXXIILI.-—NO, CXCIII. H 
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RV. 
The history of Eiré shall shine forth in thee ; 
Thou shalt sound as a horn from the lips of the Free ; 
And our priests in their forefathers’ temples once more 
Shall through Thee call on men to rejoice and adore ! 


Che Disinterred Wings. 
(1790.) 


(FROM THE SWEDISH OF LARS GULDA LEDBREKKER. ) 


i 
And there they lie, the Royal Ones! There lie 
The pampered clay-gods of their time, 
The comet Kingdom-lights, erst blazing high, 
Now quenched in dust and slime! 


Il. 
The bared sarcophagi how they shimmer in 
The unflattering Noon, as rottenest wood! 
How shew the pale escutchcons dimmed and thin, 
Last vanities of high blood. 


Ill. 
Doth horror crisp the hair upon the flesh 
Of him who passeth bier by bier ? 
Perchance !—yet Pride and Tyranny might refresh 
Their memories of Truth here. 


IV. 

How fearful is the sermon those dry bones 
Preach to each Mask in human form ! 
Gop’s thunders could not peal in louder tones 

*O, Man, thou less than worm !’ 


v. 
Even so!—for here lies the Sent-forth of Gon, 
Who scattered blessings in his path, 
Near him whom He made govern as a rod 
Of iron in His wrath! 


VI. 
No tears for them !—save those their angels weep, 
The as dead stone angels o'er their tombs— 
The sculptor’s mockery of the Great who sleep 
*Mid monumental glooms ! 


VII. 
How grim yon skull that erewhile proudly wore 
So many a blood-flecked laurel wreath, 
Upon whose lightest, slightest nod of yore 
So oft hung Life or Death! 


VIII. 


How shrunken lies the hand whose iron pen, 

By one cold stroke, from Power's high chair, 
So oft gave o’er the lealest, noblest men 

To dungeons and Despair ! 
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Denmark after the Battle of Copenhagen. 


IX. 
How has the skeleton breast been doubly robbed ! 
Robbed of the flesh that hid those bars— 
That hid the heart which all so vainly throbbed ! 
Robbed of its gold and stars ! 


X: 

O, Vanity! Vanity! This is all we learn 
From even the million-voiced Dead! 

This is the sole, whole guerdon our toils earn, 
This—and our daily bread! 


XI. 
O, Vanity! Vanity! We hear life but preach 
This lesson to our overfond 
Enthusiasm ; and Death itself can teach 
The Wisest nought beyond ! 


XII. 

Rebury those dead carcases, O, Men! 
Leave them to Darkness and Decay ! 

Gop will one day retrieve us :—until then 
Let Mind forbear from clay ! 


Denmark after the Battle of Copenhagen. 


(F ROM THE DANISH OF ERNEST ADAMSEN. ) 


t, 
Denmark rent the Wreath from her brow, and strewed 
Ashes amid her hair. Her face was wan, 
Wan, and altered from tears. The talisman 
Of her power was broken. Denmark lay subdued! 


Il. 
Hark to those thunderous volleys that stun high heaven 
Hark to those terribler groans as closes the fray 
Empress of nations once,—a widow to-day,— 
Strike thy bosom and weep! Thou bidest bereaven ! 


Itt. 
O, why exist we longer? We, the Disgraced! 
We, the O’ercome and Mocked of an upstart host 
We, who could still redeem, redouble the Lost, 
Yet are forefended, though the land lies a waste ! 


IV. 
Smitten without and within! Glory, Power, Worth, 
Perished! Perished the world’s, our self-Esteem! 
Gop! it seems all a dream, a horrible dream ! 
Some dark nightmare that rides the soul of the North! 


v. 


Where are the times when our fathers, disdaining rest, 
Carried their conquering arms o'er land and wave— 
Trampled in dust the thrones of ages, and gave 
Laws to the barbarous tribes of the North and West ? 
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VI. 
Strike thy bosom, and weep, thou Fallen One, thou! 
Better thou never hadst borne a Victress’s name ! 
Then could not now thy fame o’erwhelm thee with shame ! 
Then might the Wreath still bloom, though rent from thy brow! 


Che Witvowed Dew. 
(FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF ERIK BAROLFE. ) 


Ze 
Nigh the churchyard of Neild 
Abode Wilberic Troll, 
The lonest lone soul! 
His own hands had buried his wife and only child. 


Il. 


Oft under the stars 
Would he rest by their graves, 
‘ And up from their caves 
His thoughts would arise and pierce him like scymitars! 


II. 
« Time I, too, were dead!” 
He would sigh to the Night. 
* Dim grows mine eyes light ; 
The snows of seventy Winters lie on my head!” 


IV. 
In the churchyard grew 
A sad, strange tree, 
Death-sable to see! 
The villagers called it always The Widowed Yew! 


v. 
It mourned atween 
The infant and spouse ; 
And under its boughs 
Old Wilberic hoped to repose from this weary scene. 


Vie 
Ten long, long years 
He lingered still, 
Awaiting Gop’s will 
With nightly vigils, and prayers, and pious tears. 


Vil. 


When hark! one morn, 
In the dawn so hoar, 
A voice at his door! 
** Up, up, old man, who liest there so forlorn! 


VIII. 
“Up! Thou, ere the sun 
Be born of the wave, 
Shalt delve me a grave 
For an old, old man, a lone, oh! so lone a one !'— 





Paul and the Hospodar. 


IX. 
—‘* And where shall it be ? 
Where wouldst thou it, friend.?” 
—* Where the black boughs bend 
Of the Widowed Yew, in the shade of that woeful tree !” 


$i 
Old Wilberic Troll 
Arises with tears, 
And, arisen, hears 
Through the stilly air of the dawn the death-bell knoll. 


XI- 


With a light and a spade 
He hies to the ground, 
Soon to shew a new mound 
For, alas! a stranger, under the Widowed Yew’s shade. 


XII, 


*O, woe!” doth he sigh, 
“ That my bones may not rest 
In the spot I love best, 
Atween the graves where my Minna and Dietric lie!” 


XIII. 


And he delves and he delves, 
And his task is done 
Ere the round red sun 
Has chased from their fairy-rings Titania’s elves. 


XIV. 
But the stranger? Is gone. 
Gone whither? None know! 
He returneth no mo, 
But Wilberic’s heart feels faint, and his lips wax wan. 


XV. 
And the Widowed Yew, 
Ere three days had rolled, 
O’ershadowed his mould! 
This tale the villagers tell ; and their tale is true. 


Paul anv the Pospovar. 


(FROM THE SERVIAN OF IWAN TLEFFLIK. ) 


I. 


Hark, Jeliska! heardst thou not a knock ? 

Go, good maiden, go and ope the gate 

Though the moon shines bright the hour is late. 
And the stormy wind, how loud it blows, 
Blows as though ‘twould shake the ocean rock ! 
Go! Some wandering pilgrim, well I guess, 
Claims from us what every Christian owes 
Unto every Christian in distress !”’ 
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ll, 
So spake Bathski-D6r, the Hospodar, 
And while yet the words were on his tongue 
One of a swart and bearded countenance 
Like a soldier-traveller from afar, 
Stood before him. Stout he seemed and young, 
And with fire and lightning in his glance. 
Word he spake not till the Hospodar 
Pointed towards the bench beside the hearth, 
Saying, “ Cousin, these are days of dearth ; 
Little cheer save bread and fruit and oil 
All we have saved from Autumn’s golden spoil, 
Can we tempt thee with—but these are thine. 
Seat thee on the bench beside the hearth. 
Would that we could give thee meats and wine!” 


III. 

—* Thy false hospitality I share not! 
For thy bread and fruits and oil I care not! 
By thy smooth words will I not be entreated! 
By thy hearth-flag will I not be seated! 
Bathski-Dér! 1 am here to slay and spare not! 
Bathski-Dé6r! I had a cherished brother. 

Him thy sabre wounded unto death. 

In my arms he breathed his dying breath. 
Oft 1 have tried, and tried in vain to smother 
The fierce wrath I felt against his slayer— 
Felt and feel—it haunts me even in prayer. 
Bathski-D6r! we twain must measure swords— 
Nay, man, sleep not! Mine are no child’s words! 


IV. 

Bathski-D6r upraised his hanging head, 

Opened his shut eyes, and calmly said— 

«* Kinsman Paul! thou hadst a cherished brother, 

And my sabre wounded him to death— 
Knowest thou not that I, too, had another, 
Whom thy father slew at Vlékonvén, 

On the hill he sleeps this night beneath ? 
Well! what therefore? Both men fairly fell, 
Both men fell, my brother and thine own, 
Not by treacherous guile or magic spell, 

But in open field, with naked blades. 


Still if thou seek vengeance upon me, 
Take it, cousin! Only bide till dawn. 
’T were ill combating ’mid Night’s dusky shades. 
Meanwhile, watch or slumber. Thou art free. 
I rest, I, though thousand swords were drawn !” 


V. 


But, list! hark !—the deep roll of a drum, 
And the summoning sound of many horns, 
And the tramp of steeds that go and come ! 
And a cry—* Ho! Bathski-Dér! there waits 
Zervi-van* one of her bloodiest morns! 
Bathski-D6r ! the foe besets our gates ! 
Up and arm, thou noble Hospodar ! 
Up and arm for battle, thou and thine ! 


* Servia. 





Paul and the Hospodar. 


VI. 
Bathski-D6r hath donned his warrior-garb. 
This is Servia’s, this his country’s call ; 
Yet before he mounts his coal black barb, 
With drawn sword he speaks his kinsman Paul— 
* Paul! thou shouldst have been a Servian, thou, 
Though thy father fled to far Croiitia. 
Wilt thou clasp my hand, Paul? Wilt thou now 
Turn, with me, thy sabre against Asia ? 
Or shall thou and I, like madmen, struggle 
Here unto the death with one another ? 
Shall we shed each other’s blood because 
Thou hadst once, as I had once, a brother ? 
Perish such a pride-born, hell-born juggle ! 
Kinsman! thou shalt live to win applause 
From thyself, thy country, and thy Gop! 
Clasp my hand! Thy gallant fathers trod 
That green soil I have not loved in vain— 
And thou wilt not shame them, though thou drain 
Thy last life-drop in fair Freedom’s cause !"— 


Vil. 


—‘ Kinsman! cousin! thou hast spoken well !’’ 
So in answer spake the warrior Paul— 
« Be all feuds forgot at Servia’s call! 
Side by side we fight, knee-deep in gore ! 
Side by side we fight, and if we fall, 
Servia’s minstrels yet and oft shall tell 
How Paul stood till death by Bathski-Dor, 
And how he till death, too, stood by Paul!” 


Sixteen hundred fifty, tenth of March— 
Such the night and time these words were spoken— 
And to-day a tomb, defaced and broken, 
Yet still standing, and a broken arch, 
Both with one half-worn engraven date, 

* Sixteen hundred fifty, twelfth of March,’ 
Rise besides the slope of Dvilna-var 

In White Servia. Two, so near to hate, 
Mutual hate a few brief hours before, 
Sleep in friendship there for evermore, 
Paul and Bathski-Dér, the Hospodar. 
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Srr,—Your high station in the literary 
world is the cause why I thus address 
you. You are the conductor of a pub- 
Reston which commands an extensive 
circhlation, and exercises a powerful 
influence over the national mind. The 
moral chavacter of your publics ution is 
deservedly high ; and its judgment 
upon imports unt and critical subjec ts 
often such as to influence the decisions 
of the legislature in matters seriously 
affecting the public weal. Of this 
kind is the much-canvassed question 
of the payment of the Roman Catho- 
lic priests in Ireland. You have not 
hesitated, again and again, to express 
a decided opinion that such would be 
a wise measure ; that it would go far 
towards solving ‘* the Irish difficulty 2 
in a safe and satisfactor y way; that it 
is unobjectionable in point of princi- 
ple; and must interest those who are 
at present the fomenters of public dis- 
turbance to take the side of the cause 
of order, and use their influence in 
tranquillizing and reclaiming a turbu- 
lent and excitable population. 

If such effects would follow from 
the course of policy which you recom- 
mend, it is not surprising that it should 
have received your sanction. But 
there are others who view it with 
grave alarm, and to whom it appears 
only certain to produce the very op- 
posite effects. And you cannot be 
surprised, neither, I hope, will you be 
displeased, if they entreat, on your 
part, a reconside ration of the whole 
case ; and, on their own, enter their 
solemn protest against a measure, 
which they believe, upon no doubtful 
grounds, to be fraught with ruin to 
the British Empire. 

You refer, in the commencement of 
the very able paper, to a pamphlet pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, and en- 
titled «* A Sketch of Ireland, past and 
present.” I well remember that bril- 
fant brochure : characterised by the 
vigour and the condensation of Taci- 
tus, and not deficient in the penetrat- 
ing sagi ucity which distinguished that 
sage historian. Its ete hings of charac- 
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ter are graphic in the extreme. A 
few strokes of the masterly pencil 


completes the picture. Its outline of 
Trish misrule, and the ‘bungling of 


British legislation, is strikingly just 
and vivid; and, couched in sarcastic 
asperity, much instruction is convey- 
ed, which the legislator would do well 
to ponder. Do I err in supposing 
your reviewer the author of this well- 
known production ; and that he re- 
gards, with a fond, parental partiality, 
this first promise of his literary re- 
nown? Assuredly, he may look back 
upon it with a just pride; as there 
are very few opinions which it con- 
tains which might not, even at the 
present day, be adopted and acted 
upon w ith advantage. He is but con- 
sistent in ms uintaining now, the judg- 
ment to which he gave expression 


the n, respecting the expediency of 


paying the Roman Catholic priests. 
And it is not unlikely that, had not 
this early conviction been thus de- 
cisively formed, and maintained its 
hold, by a sort of prescriptive right, 
upon that ingenious writer’s mind, he 
would, with increasing years, have 
seen increasing reasons to doubt the 
soundness of his first impression, and 
the cause of truth and of sound policy 
would now enjoy the benefit of an ad- 
vocacy which would render it as irre- 
sistible as it is important. 

It is from no abstract love of Po- 
pery that your reviewer advocates 
the payment of the Roman Catholic 
priests ; ; neither does he entertain any 
factious or fanatical hatred of the 
Established Church, by which but 
too many who have taken up the 
same opinion are distinguished. He 
regards Romanism, if not with just 
abhorrence, at least with grave disap- 
proval, and recognises, in the Irish 
members of its priesthood, a race of 
fanatical incendiaries, who have ag- 
gravated, if they have not redness, 
the worst evilsof Ireland. And gre 
injustice would be done him, if he aid 
not get credit for a sincere attachment 
to the Established Church. But he 
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yegards Popery in Ireland as an es 
tablished fact, which, like the soil or 
the climate, whilst we may rail against, 
we must endure. And he conceives 
that its evils would be qualifie sd, and 
not aggravated, by taking its priest- 
hood into the pay of the state, and 
thus lessening their dependence upon 
the people. 

For this notion, many plausible 
reasons might be given at the time 
when, by this writer, it was first en- 
tertained. The Romish priesthood, 
in this country, might be described as 
a race of quiet, inoffensive ecclesias- 
tics, who had recently witnessed a for- 
midable rebellion put down by a 
strong hand, and felt but little inclina- 
tion to countenance a second uprising 
of the masses, which might be equally 
bloody, and equally abortive. M: ay- 
nooth was, at that time, young in its 
operations, and had not wrought the 
mighty changes which have since been 
produced in the Roman Catholic 
mind. And few, if any, were possess- 
ed of the moral and political divining- 
rod, by which, from indications upon 
a tranquil surface, any sure conjec- 
tures might be formed respecting the 
elements of trouble or disorder which 
were concealed beneath. No wonder 
that an opinion became very prevalent 
amongst the enlightened and the edu- 
cated, that the flocks were to be se- 
cured by securing the pastors; and 
that the pastors would be, full surely, 
gained over, if they were once, by the 
golden link of a’ state endowment, 
eonnected with the crown. 

Such was, then, the wisdom of the 
wise; and such is still the conviction 
of many in whom an abstract and 
speculative idealism predominates over 
the plain and practical re ealities of our 
every-day existence. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the strongest minds, 
when thus impressed by some plau- 
sible delusion, retain their hold of it 
by a sort of spasmodic energy ag uinst 
which, reason, and conscience and 
experience, and common sense, utter 
in vain their admonitory reclamations, 
The conviction has passed into a ha- 
bit ; and age, instead of i impairing its 
power, has ‘only rendered its pertina- 
city incorrigible. 

it is true that Popery was an es- 
tablished fact: that is, it was the 
creed professed by a vast majority of 
the people ; but not in any sense in 
which its gradual removal might not 
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be looked forward to from the progress 
of spiritual illumination. It was an 
established fact, just as the saturation 
of the ground by superfluous moisture 
was an established fact ; but one which 
did not forbid the remedial processes of 
artificial subsoiling and draining, by 
which superior systems of husbandr 
might be ins stituted, and much of the 
noxious element removed. And it 
would not have been more absurd to 
regard the first condition of the soil as 
its normal condition, which forbad all 
hopes of improvement, and set at 
nought the schemes of the practical 
agriculturist to make two blades of 
grass, or of corn, grow where but one 
grew before, than to regard the dark 
and semi-barbarous condition in which 
Popery held in thrall the native Irish, 
as one connatural with the race, and 
which equally defied the aids and the 
appliances of letters, and the power of 
the Gospel. 

The proposition thus enunciated was 
never, perhaps, deliberately thus for- 
malised by many, by whom, neverthe- 
less, it was practically entertained. 
It was the suppressed premiss in the 
enthymeme by which they reasoned. 
Its admission was necessary, its denial 
would be fatal, to the validity of their 
conclusion. And it will, invari iably, 
be found to have prev ailed most 
amongst those whose first object was 
how Irish disaffection was to be best 
conciliated, and Irish turbulence 
most effectually subdued; and least 
amongst those whose first object was 
how the »y might best spe ed the progress 
of moral and religious improvement. 

There have not, indeed, been want- 
ing legislators, and these, too, who 
called themselves enlightened, who did 
not scruple to maintain that Popery 
was a religion good enough for the 
Irish. The late Lord Grenville was 
said to have thus expressed himself. 
But few, if any, could now be found 
to give open utterance to such a senti- 
ment; while yet it is implied i in their 
acts, whic h would tend to maintain an 
unscript ural creed, and to strengthen 
a decaying superstition, in the hope of 
thereby produci ing some temporary re- 
spite from the evils, both social and 
political, which superstition and igno- 

rance never fail to engender. 

What is the characteristic difference 
between the north and the south and 
west of Ireland? The one is predo- 
minantly Protestant, and is filled by 
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an industrious, a peaceable, and a 
thriving population. The other is 
predominantly Rom: unist, and its pea- 
santry are the very types of ignorance, 
wretchedness, turbulence, and demo- 
ralisation. Why is this ? The soil 
is richer, the climate more temperate, 
than that of Ulster. The farms are 
larger, the tenant- right quite as se- 
cure ; the landlords, gerferally spe: ak- 
ing, as humane and indulgent. The 
essemtial difference is alone to be found 
in the religion. The one are a church- 
going, a Byb jle-reading, a gospel-hear- 


ing people ; they live in the light of 


the Divine Word. ‘The other are the 
thralls of a system of 
fraud, which makes the Word of God 
of none effeet by their traditions. 
Hence the murders, the commotions, 
the disaffection, and the treason, by 
which they are characterised. 

Let the inhabitants of these diffe- 
rent parts of the island change places. 
Let the northern, with his seriptural 
Christianity, emigrate to the south, 
and let the southern, with his papal 
Christianity, take up his abode in the 
north, and the effects will be soon ap- 
parent. In the one case, a squalid 
wretchedness will supervene upon a 
progressive civilisation. In the cther, 
the labours of industry will encroach 
upon the domain of idleness. ‘Turbu- 
lence and disorder will disappear. In 
the sweat of their brow men will earn 
their bread; and sources of produc- 
tive employment will be opened to the 
artisan and husbandman, which will 
cause pauperism to exhibit a diminish- 
ing proportion to the numbers of those 
who are enabled to procure for them- 
selves a decent subsistence. 

Can we be indifferent, then, to any 
measures by which Popery, the fruit- 
ful parent of error and of crime, 
may be corroborated and aggrandised, 
while true religion is suffered to lan- 
guish ; and funds are allocated for the 
sustentation of a system which “ dark- 
ens counsel by words without know- 
while the cle rgy of the Estab- 
regarded with 
the mere 


ledge,” 
lished Church are 
severe discountenance, as 
provisional occupants of a position to 
be ceded, by-and-by, to their and 
England’s inveterate enemies ? 

But, it is time to consider the 
speci ial grounds assumed by your re- 
viewer for the purpose of justifying 
a state endowment of the Romish 
clergy. 


A Provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy considered, 


error and of 


[ Jan. 


The first is what, he calls a ground 
‘of justice’"— ° 


‘“The ministers of that church, for- 
bidden, like our own, to earn a livelihood 
by manual labour or secular business, 
are, if tolerated at all, entitled to be 
supported by the state, which, upon our 
principle, is bound to provide spiritual 
instruction for the people. The state 
may regret that the instruction is not 
of a better kind; but there is no other 
possible, and you must give either it or 
none. And if all these higher reasons 
should fail, may we not ask, whether 
the Roman Catholie clergy have not 
as much right to out-of-door relief as 
the Roman Catholic or Protestant pau- 
per? and we are confident that they 
often need it as much.” 


Now, it may be asked, upon what 
principle are ministers dissenting from 
the Established Church entitled to a 
state provision? Is it because of that 
dissent ? That would be to promote, 
by a bounty, an o pposition to the re- 
ligion as by law established. Is it 
notwithstanding that dissent, and be- 
cause of the peculiar merits of their 
teaching? ‘These peculiar merits 
should be set forward, that we may 
judge of the tree by its fruits. Are 
they to be found in the system of 
which the same writer declares, as 
an historical fact, that all the civil and 
political, and even social evils of Ire- 
land, may be traced to the condi- 
tion and influe nee of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in that country ;” and 
that— 


‘*The most cursory observer cannot 
travel through Ireland without being 
everywhere struck by the difference be- 
tween the Protestant and the Romanist 
districts—nay, between the manner and 
apparel of the individual Protestants 
and Romanists. In the former there is 
everywhere visible an approach to the 
British prototype, in industry, neatness, 
and loyalty: in the latter, every where 
the reverse. Jn those terrible annals 
of blood, which form so large a portion 
of the domestic history of Ireland, we 
hardly ever read of a Protestant cul- 
prit, or of a Romanist victim. . ° 
The difference is, we are informed, 
beyond all merely statistical propor- 
tion. It really does seem as if the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland was 
unfavourable to the development of the 
industry, the independence, and the re- 
spectability of the individual man. 


And again :— 
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‘In short, we have arrived, by 
accumulated experience, to the painful 
conclusion, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland are turbulent and 
disloyal; and the first and chief cause 
of all the crimes, disorders, and miseries 
of their unhappy flocks, of which they 
are the discontented pastors.” 


And again :— 


** We do not believe the priests to be 
loyal; and we will not submit to the 
common cant of repeating fulsome en- 
comiums, of which they that offer them, 
and they that receive them, are alike 
aware that they are mere conventional 
verbiage, without truth, and without 
value.” 


Is it of a system of which such are 
the fruits that merits can be alleged, 


which should entitle the professors of 


it to be an exception to the general 
rule; and would claim, in their fa- 


vour, a distinction above dissenters of 
any other denomination, in virtue of 


which they should be considered en- 
titled to a state endowment? This 
will not be pretended. It is not, 
therefore, for what they have done, 
the reviewer advocates their payment, 
but for what they may be expected 
todo, if they should be so paid. 

‘‘ But the state is bound to provide 
spiritual instruction for the people, 
and although it may regret that the 
instruction given by the Romish clergy 
is not of a better kind, there is none 
other possible, and it must either give 
it or none.” Either spiritual instruc- 
tion is a thing indifferent, or a thing 
important. If the former, the state 
is not bound to furnish it. If the lat- 
ter, it is bound to furnish it of the 
best and purest kind: and if the state 
be a Christian and Protestant state, it 
is bound to look for it in the Holy 
Scriptures, and to eschew, with a re- 
ligious fidelity, the sanctioning, by a 
state endowment, of anything directly 
contrary thereto. It cannot “be bound 
to uphold two contradictory systems : 
to pay the Protestant teacher for 
maintaining the supremacy and the 
suflicien¢y of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
the Romanist teacher for maintaining 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome. 
This would be to proclaim an indiffe- 
rentism to all creeds, which would ne- 
gative an obligation to provide for 
any. I could understand an infidel, 





who, like Gallio, ‘‘ cared for none of 













these things” regarding ‘* modes of 
faith” with contempt or scorn, and 
dealing by them with reference, solely, 
to some present or political emergency 
or convenience. But by the Christian 
government, or the Christian states- 
man, they cannot be viewed in that 
light. They are not to be permitted to 
play fast and loose with sacred things. 
If there be any moral or religious in- 
struction which they “regret” that 
the people should desire to receive, 
they should be no parties to the com- 
munication of it. And if this instruc- 
tion should be of a nature to coun- 
teract and discredit that for which they 
are bound to make a due provision, 
that would only render it the more 
incumbent upon them to avoid all 
encouragement of it by a state endow- 
ment. ‘ 

But it is added, “if all these higher 
reasons should fail, may we not ask, 
whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
have not as much right to out-of-door 
relief as the Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant pauper? and we are confident 
that they often need it as much.” We 
have lived to hear and to read strange 
things; but this is the strangest of 
all! What! a poor-law as a provision 
for the sustentation of the teachers of 
spiritual darkness! A poor-law, pro- 
perly understood, contemplates, not 
the perpetuation, but the extinction of 
pauperism. Its end is, not merely to 
relieve distress, but to diminish want 
by promoting industry ; and it is either 
ill-constructed, or badly administered, 
when such an end is not attained. 
Does your reviewer mean that it should 
thus operate upon the pauper priests, 
whom he thus contemplates as objects 
of public charity? If he do, he would 
defeat his own object, which is to or- 
ganise in the pay of government, a 
body of stipenditry ecclesiastics. If 
he do not, there is no force in his ar- 
gument. If, however, that body, or 
any portion of them, be reduced to the 
deplorable condition which he de- 
scribes, there can be no doubt that 
their application to any of the poor- 
law unions would be attended to by 
the guardians, in preference to those of 
any other paupers who might present 
themselves as candidates for relief. 

Secondly, the writer contends for a 
state provision on the ground * of 
equity.” The property at present 
in the hands of the Established 
was originally in the hands of the 
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Romish Church; and as in the case 
of the forfeiture of Lord Derwentwa- 
ter’s estates, “an annuity of some 
thousands was charitably bestowed 
on his disinherited representative,” 
so should the present race of the 
Romish clergy be charitably provided 
for out of the confiscations which were 
the result of their heresies and their 
treasons. Did the proppsed measure 
rest upon such grounds, it could not, 
for a moment, be entertained. There 
is no hatural right of inheritance in 
ecclesiastics. Each succeeding gene- 
ration of them must be considered as 
identified with the system to which 
they belong; and as it was against 
the system the first blow was struck, 
all by whom the system is perpetuated 
should be considered as tainted by the 
original offence, and as liable to bear 
the burden of the penalties which it 
provoked equally with those against 
whom they were at first directed. The 
descendant of an attainted traitor may 
prove a loyal subject, and in such a 
case there may be not only equity but 
wisdom in reversing the attainder. 
The representative of the papal reli- 
gion must be, if he be honest, a stre- 
nuous opponent of scriptural Christi- 
anity ; and if there were good reasons 
for depriving his church of its ascen- 
dancy or its possessions, there can be 
no reason why, either in whole or in 
part, these should be restored. 

But there is more to be said on this 
part of the subject, which is well 
worthy your attentive consideration, 
although the reviewer has not deemed 
it worthy of any attention at all. 
Was the Church of Rome, at the 
period of the Reformation, really en- 
titled to retain the property and the 
privileges of which she had become 
possessed ? This property and these 
privileges dated from a period long an- 
tecedent to the abuses and the corrup- 
tions by which Christianity had be- 
come almost extinguished. ‘They had 
been conferred, by sovereigns and 
subjects, for the purpose of upholding 
true religion. ‘The faith of early 
Christendom is best collected from its 
creeds; and the creeds in use when 
this property was conveyed are the 
very creeds at present in use in the 
Church of England. How, then, stands 
the case? The Church of England 
derives its succession from, and asserts 
its identity with the ancient Catholic 
Church, whose symbols were the Apos- 
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tles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
creeds. By the Church of Rome these 
have been superseded, or overlaid by 
the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, 
which agglomerates around them hu- 
man fictions and human traditions, by 
which pure Scriptural Christianity is 
extinguished. Were the hands thus 
corrupting the faith entitled to retain 
possession of the endowments and 
emoluments conferred for the purpose 
of preserving it pure ?—and were the 
very means bestowed in order to en- 
sure its perpetuity and promote its 
diffusion, to be perverted to purposes 
by which ends the very opposite could 
alone be attained ? 

The question is not, should grants 
originally given for superstitious uses, 
be continued in the hands of the eccle- 
siastical body upon whom they were 
at first bestowed, when increasing light 
admonished men of their superstitions, 
I do not think there is any great 
difliculty in answering this question ; 
but it is not the one at present before 
us. That question is, have a body of 
ecclesiastics, who have perverted the 
faith, a right to retain emoluments 
conferred long before the faith was 
thus perverted, and to the prejudice of 
those by whom in its purity it was pre- 
served or restored? Whether of the two 
should be considered the representa- 
tives of the original grantors ?—those 
by whom these grantors would be ex- 
communicated as heretics ; or those by 
whom they would be recognized as fel- 
low-Christians ?—those by whom they 
would be regarded as without the pale 
of salvation, unless they received the 
creed of Pius the Fourth; or those by 
whom they would be recognized as 
within the pale of salvation, because 
they were satisfied with the creeds of 
all the early Christians? Such is 
precisely the question at issue between 
the Churches of England and Rome, 
respecting the transfer of ecclesiastical 
property which took place when the 
Papal supremacy was overthrown. 
That property was asserted to belong 
to that body which claimed an identity 
in faith and doctrine with those ages 
of the Church during which it had 
been accumulated. It was wrested 
from those who set up what was es- 
sentially a new religion—a religion 
the profession of which implied a re- 
nunciation of holy Scripture, and 
which rendered void, by vain conceits 
and human fictions and traditions, the 
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faith once delivered to the saints, which 
the Church of England holds in such 
especial reverence, and commends to 
all classes and descriptions of men, as 
containing all that is necessary to sal- 
vation. 

The case is, therefore, not that of a 
lawful heir, dispossessed, for his fa- 
ther’s offences, of a property to which 
he would otherwise have had a legal 
right ; but of an usurper, continuing 
to overhold possessions, disregarding 
the conditions on which they were ob- 
tained, to the prejudice of the lawful 
claimant by whom such conditions had 
been duly observed. 

Had the Papal heresiarchs adopted 
a system resembling that of Mormon- 
ism, and annexed it to the three early 
creeds, as one the admission of which 
was indispensable in all professing the 
Catholic faith, could they be consi- 
dered, by the rest of the Christian 
world, the rightful inheritors of the 
patrimony of the Church? This is, 
no doubt, an extreme case; but on 
that very account better calculated to 
test the principle. And if the creed 
of Pope Pius the Fourth be one which 
not only overrides the letter, but con- 
tradicts the spirit of all the early 
creeds which have received the sanction 
of repeated general councils, which it 
never did, the difference is one of de- 
gree merely, and not of kind; and 
the lapse from the fuith is as complete 
and absolute as though heathenism, or 
any other form of superstition, had 
been made to take the place of the 
Christian verities. This creed, the 


symbol of the modern Church of 


Rome, unknown to all the early fa- 
thers, and unauthenticated except by 
a Papal rescript, every Romish eccle- 
siastic, previously to his induction into 
a benefice, must swear that he will 
observe. 

Icome now to the third ground— 
the ground of “ policy”—upon which 
you advocate the proposed endow- 
ment of the Romish clergy. ‘‘ As- 
suredly,” observes the reviewer, “ if 
this grievance—whether it\is real, as 
we think, or only plausible, as others 
say—be not redressed, and, as it were, 
drawn off, it will, in the preser* tem- 
per of the world, accumulate to © ich 
a height as will overthrow the Estab- 
lished Church, and even before she has 
possessed herself of the conquered pro- 
perty, the Roman Catholic Church 
also; and probably extinguish all re- 
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ligion—at least, forfeit all funds for 
the maintenance of any religion in Ire- 
land.” Such are the terrors under 
which you would have the legislature 
deliberate upon this momentous ques- 
tion. But no man, and no state ever 
acted wisely, when they only took 
counsel from their fears. It would 
have been well if you had given your 
readers some notion of the modus ope- 
randi by whith a state provision for 
Roman Catholic priests could contri- 
bute to the security of the Church of 
Ireland. 

It would have been well also if you 
had told us why the withholding such 
a provision should be regarded as a 
grievance. I have often heard the 
conferring of it represented in a very 
odious light by laymen and ecclesias- 
tics of the Romish persuasion; but 
never that it was withheld. And al- 
though, no doubt, there are many who 
would be but too well pleased if go- 
vernment were to use a little gentle 
compulsion in pressing it upon them, 
yet such is the unpopularity of the 
measure, they dare not seem to desire 
it, lest their influence with their own 
people should be entirely overthrown. 
[ am, therefore, wholly at a loss to 
know why its denial should be regard- 
ed as a grievance. 

If it be a grievance that the Roman 
Catholic clergy are not paid by the 
state, it must be equally a grievance 
that the spiritual teachers of every 
other sect or denomination are not 
paid by the state also. For surely it 
will not be pretended that they are en- 
titled to a preference, because they 
reject, whilst the others maintain, the 
sufticiency of the holy Scriptures. 

If, indeed, it were the duty of a 
Christian state to make provision for 
the spiritual teachers of the professors 
of an unscriptural creed, because they 
constitute a majority of the people, 
the allegation of this writer might be 
sustained ; but in no other sense has it 
even a colour of justification : and this 
is one upon which, if government 
acted at all, they should act to its full 
extent, and make provision for the 
worshipper of Bramah, in Indi. 

And here it may just be remarked, 
that there has not appeared, at any 
time, either in the Quarterly Review, or 
in any other publication advocating the 
proposed measure, any detailed state- 
ment of the extent to which it should 
be carried, or any probable conjec- 
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tures respecting the manner in which 
it would work, which would prove an 
acquaintance with the present con- 
dition of Popery in Ireland. 

The Earl of Ellesmere’s proposed 
endowment, which is that to which 
your reviewer refers, would be mi- 
serably insuflicient for the  pur- 
poses intended. It would amount 


to no more than the recognition of 


a principle— and it would require 
far more extensive drafts upon the 
treasury than that respected noble- 
man se@med to think at all necessary. 


The secular Romish priesthood of 


Ireland, not to talk of the regulars, 
at present greatly outnumber three 
thousand; and the late Dr. Curtis, 
the Roman Catholic primate, in his 
evidence before the parliamentary 
committee in 1825, declared that they 
were not half enough. Adopting the 
calculation made in France of the 
proportion which should be observed 
between the flock and the clergy, 
which was laid down as one priest to 
every thousand of the population, this 
would give, supposing the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics seven millions, seven 
thousand secular priests. And if 
your reviewer does not know that, 
in the late negotiations carried on 
between the government and some 
members of the Romish prelacy, it 
vas stated, on the part of the latter, 
that five hundred a-year would be re- 
quired for each parish priest, he is one 
of the few who is ignorant of that 
fact; so that, if any serious attempt 
is to be made to redress the grievance 
of which he complains, a sum nothing 
short of three millions and a-half 
would be annually required from the 
public treasury ; while the expensive 
Romish ritual, as Dr. Curtis calls it 
in his evidence, and the magnificent 
places of worship which Romanism 
everywhere aflects, would require 
large additional sums, which must 
either be furnished by parliamentary 
grants, or raised by voluntary contri- 
bution. All this, independently of 
the drain which would be made by the 
regulars, who would derive additional 
popularity from the fact that their old 
adver®iries had become pensioners of 
the state, and thus be enabled to ply 
their vocation with increased energy 
and success, until, for every guinea 
which was received by the one from 
the treasury, at least a corresponding 
one would be contributed to the other 


by the people. 


Now, are you prepared torecommend 
a penal enactment for the suppression of 
the regulars? And can you devise any 
penal enactment which would prevent 
voluntary contributions? If such be 
your determination, I could not bid 
you God speed. I should regard 
any such attempt, or such infliction, a 
real grievance. We have no right to 
say—respecting, as we pretend to do, 
the principle of toleration—that the 
Roman Catholics may not do what 
they like with their own. Our coming 
forward with a vote in aid of those 
who may be unwilling to contribute 
from one class, gives us no right what- 
ever to impose any restriction upon 
those who are willing to contribute 
from another. We may, if we are 
unwise enough to do so, pay the 
priests ; but we may not proscribe the 
friars. We may keep up a supply of 
ecclesiastics for those who, though well 
able, are not willing to keep it up for 
themselves: but it would violate all 
sound principles, to say that the only 
popery for which there is an effective 
demand, is that for which its votaries 
shall be prohibited, by a penal enact- 
ment, from making a voluntary pro- 
vision. And he must, indeed, be 
blind to the signs of the times, who 
could calculate upon securing the pub- 
lic tranquillity by such an enact. 
ment. 

Your reviewer is indignant that 
any one should object to a state pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic clergy, 
as though it were “a sinful en- 
couragement to an idolatrous wor- 
ship.” This, he says, would be to 
confound ‘‘justice, or charity, to a 
person, with assent to, or participation 
in, his doctrine.” Not so. The sup- 
port he advocates is not for the relief 
of an individual, but for the mainte- 
nance of a functionary. The indivi- 
dual would cease to be an object of it, 
as soon as he ceased to belong to the 
system, although by so ceasing his 
personal destitution must be greatly 
increased. It is not, therefore, the 
poor priest, but poor popery, that is 
considered, when a state endowment 
is recommended. The poor priest, 
who should become a Protestant, is 
freely left to perish, or to derive what 
voluntary aid he may from the com- 
passion of a benevolent public. There 
is no public provision proposed for 
him; that is reserved for the sus- 
tentation of popery, lest the great 
evil should be incurred of its yield. 
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ing to the progress of spiritual 
light, and becoming extinct in Ire- 
land! 


And now I beg leave to ask you, 
whether you will any longer main- 
tain that a state endowment is to 
be confounded with individual alms; 
and whether a government by whom 
it is provided is not thereby contri- 
buting to “the maintenance of an 
idolatrous worship ?” 

But “we recognise and protect 
Pagan and Mahometan w orship in the 
East, and downright Roman Catholic 
establishments in Malta and in Cana- 
da.” As to recognition and protec- 
tion, that is the duty of a tolerant 
state towards all denominations of 
believers; and no compl: int has, or 
ean be made, that it is not to its 
full extent enjoyed by the Roman 

Catholics in Ireland. « Establish- 
joe is a different thing. However 
those to which your reviewer alludes 
may have arisen, I boldly maintain,that 
no Christian state should establish 
deadly anti-Christian error, and that 
by so doing it becomes amenable to a 
higher than any merely human tribu- 
nal. By so doing there is a clear de- 
parture from “the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation,” and, consequently, 
the rule, if any, which is derivable 
from such a practice, is one ‘‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” 

A little incident which occurred 
within my own knowledge, may serve 
to illustrate the distinction between 
the latitudinarianism of your reviewer 
and genuine charity. There lives near 
to the spot in which I write, a Dub- 
lin wholesale trader, who deals ex- 
tensively in the cotton and woollen 
business, and whose principal custo- 
mers are Roman Catholic country 
shopkeepers. He is entirely depend- 
ant on that class for profits to the 
amount of about five thousand a- year. 
This gentleman was waited on by a 
deputation, at the head of which was 
a Roman Catholic bishop, all furnished 
with letters of introduction from his 

country customers, earnestly solic “iting 

a subscription for the building of a 

Roman Catholic place of worship. He 

answered them thus:—‘‘ Gentlemen, 

[ am very sorry I cannot comply with 

your request. "My conscience does not 

suffer me to do so. When your peo- 
ple are hungry, Ifeed them ; when they 
are naked, [clothe them. But I would 
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be false to my own convictions if I did 
not candidly tell you that I believe 
you are in great error, and that I[ 
would be wrong in doing anything 
which could contribute to the spread 
of that error. Suppose it were a case 
of sickness, and that I were asked for 
what I knew would only aggravate 
that sickness, would it be benevolent, 
or charitable in me to comply with 
such a request? I put. it to your bi- 
shop, would he aid me in propagating 
what he believed to be religious delu- 
sion?” Such was his answer; and it 
was well received. The bishop, to his 
credit, said that he acted like a con- 
sistent man ; and he did not lose one of 
his customers. The same deputation 
waited upon the lord lieutenant, the 
chief secretary, and other noblemen 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
from all of whom they received large 
contributions ; but for no one of whom 
could they have entertained the same 
respect as for the man from whom they 
got nothing but a sound and sufficient 
reason, that he could not make a sa- 
crifice of his faith to a spurious cha- 
rity, or win popularity by offending 
conscience, 

‘We pay Roman Catholic chaplains 
to our hospitals, jails, and garrisons. 
We did not prevent a Roman Catho- 
lic priest ace ompany ing the Irish re- 
giments to India,” &e. &e. The prac- 
tice alluded to is much to be con- 
demned. It is a clear departure from 
principle ; and originated in times 
when the serious religious responsibi- 
lities of on rnment were but little 
cared for by the Gallios of the day. 
The ap pointme nt of chaplains to our 
jails and hospitals, &c., originated in 
a desire to compensate, in some mea- 
sure, for the severity of the then ex- 
isting penal enactments, and was pro- 
posed and carried by those by whom 
these enactments were very rigidly 
maintained. It never'entered into their 
heads that it could be made a ground 
for a wholesale establishment of po- 
pery ; seeing that it was intended 
a sort of offset by which the conti- 
nuance of the anti-popery laws migat 


be reconciled with a wis e toleration. 
It was, indeed, most unwise. The 
utmost that should have been done 


would be to suffer Roman Catholics 
to provide such functionaries for 
themselves, and if they were not wil- 
ling to do so, the blame, if any, would 
rest upon them alone. What would 
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the enlightened public think ofa state 
provision for fairy, homeopathic, or 
water-cure doctors, for such patients 
in our hospitals, or inmates in our 
jails, as might refuse the services of 
the regular practitioners? And yet 

such would not be one whit less pre- 
posterous than what has been actually 
done in the case of the spiritual re- 
quirements of these places. I would 
be glad to see a minister of the crown 
moving an act in parliament to the 
above effect! But our statesmen are 
wiser in their generation than thus to 
affront the yinderstandings of the pub- 
lic; who may be bamboozled upon 
subjects which they do not under- 
stand, or respecting which they do 
not take any particular interest ; who 
are, indeed, sharp-sighted enough in 
all that concerns men’s temporal inte- 
rests, while they dismiss spiritual con- 
siderations as unrealities in which they 
are wholly devoid of faith, and which, 
if adverted to at all by the great regu- 
lators of the national councils, it should 
be only as to how they might be best 
made to subserve party interests, or 
political convenience. 

As to the appointment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains to Irish regiments 
serving in India, recent events have 
afforded a very emphatical commen- 
tary, which, if it be disregarded, but 
little attention would be paid to any- 
thing which I could say. It was 
clearly a concession to faction in the 
House of Commons, not required by the 
Roman Catholic soldiers serving in the 
British army, and which, if required, 
should have been sternly refused. And 
what has been already the conse- 
quence? In one regiment, and that 
previously one of the best conducted 
regiments in the service, the men have 
been stirred up to mutiny. The or- 
ders of the oflicer commanding have 
been superseded by those of the Ro- 
mish bishop of the district, and the 
Romish chaplain; and the governor 
and council of the presidency have been 
compelled to interfere, and to remove 
the offending ecclesiastics from the 
sphere of their jurisdiction in India ! 

And here it were well briefly but 
seriously to advert to what should be 
the principle of a wise and righteous 
government in dealing with such ques- 
tions as these. If any religion be es- 
tablished, it should be that which is 
most agreeable to the dictates of reve- 
lation. Other forms of worship may 

















be tolerated, and full security may be 
given for their maintenance, to those 
by whom they are preferred ; but no 
aid beyond that which they themselves 
afford, and which may be regarded as 
a test of their sincerity. 

Thus, conscientious dissent is made 
compatible with legalised establish- 
ment. The one is left free to the 
adoption or the rejection of the com- 
munity ; and to rise or fall with the 
preference for, or indifference respect- 


Ing it, which may happen to prevail. 


The other is placed upon a basis by 
which its permanent existence is gua- 
ranteed, as that by which, in the judg- 
ment of the state, the mind of God is 
most fully expressed, and the growth 
in virtue and godliness of the whole 
community may be most effectually 
promoted. 

In short, the state, which acts wise- 
ly in the matter of religion, will do by 
it what it does by science, literature, 
medicine, surgery, or any other of the 
liberal arts. Where it makes provi- 
sion for them at all, it will make provi- 
sion for the best modes of instruction, 
in the most approved systems. It will 
not make a provision for the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy for the be- 
nefit or encouragement of those by 
whom the Copernican i is rejected. It 
will not establish schools of medicine 
for the benefit of those who teach the 
rejection of Hervey’s theory of the 
circulation of the blood. It will leave 
these ‘* opinionum commenta” to the na- 
tural fate that is sure to attend them, 
that of becoming gradually extin- 
guished by the progress of sound 
knowledge, and all its care will be 
that the ‘‘ nature judicia” may be so 
established that error shall not prevail 
against them, and that their influence 
may be co-extensive with their im- 
portance. 

If the popish religion be a living 
reality amongst the millions by whom 
it is professed in Ireland, it will not 
require a state endowment. If-it be 
not, is it for a Protestant state to 
make it so? Is it for a state which 
protests against its system of error, to 
furnish the means of infusing into that 
system an increased vitality, and res- 
cue it from the financial difficulties, 
arising not from the poverty, but the 
decreasing faith of its nominal adhe- 
rents, and which threaten its extinc- 
tion? Such is the real practical ques- 
tion at issue between the advocates 
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and the adversaries of a state endow- 
ment for the Roman Catholic priests. 
The question is no longer one of to- 
leration or no toleration. ‘Toleration, 
in the largest sense of the word, they 
have. ‘The Roman Catholics are as 
free to worship God after their fashion 
as any other denomination of believers, 
the members of the Church of England 
itself not excepted. What is required 
for them is something more than this— 
the privilege of worshipping God at 
other men’s expense, and that they 
should be, in that particular, raised 
above the condition of all other dissen- 
ters ; and this exactly in proportion 
as their own laity are disinclined to be 
any longer at the expense of keeping 
up their cumbrous and costly ceremo- 
nial. Now, in other words, this is 
only saying: Popery in Ireland is 
going out; it isdying anatural death ; 
it is expiring of sheer inanition, and 
must, if left to itself, moulder away in 
a few generations; let us pray the 
state to keep it alive ; let it be starched 
and buckramed, by a government pro- 
vision, into a new existence; let its 
— become functionaries whom our 
rotestant rulers delight to honour; 
let them be caressed as long as they 
persevere in their old errors ; let them 
only be discountenanced when they 
cast them off, and embrace a more en- 
lightened mode of faith ;—let all this 
be done, and there is no telling what 
miracles government may not perform 
in resuscitating the dead body of the 
Romish faith, and giving form and sub- 
stance, and something like vital power, 
to what was rapidly passing into the 
land of shadows, and taking its place 
amongst the things that have been. 
All this a government grant may do. 
It may arrest the progress of the Re- 
formation. It may say to the tide of 
scriptural knowledge, ‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go—thou shalt go no farther.” 
But change the animus of the body of 
Romish ecclesiastics, it never will. 
What they are now, without an endow- 
ment, they will continue should an en- 
dowment be conferred. Their condi- 
tion and character, their temper and 
manners, will remain the same. Their 
rancorous hatred of scriptural Chris- 
tianity will remain the same; their 
fierce anti-Anglican predilections will 
continue then what they are now; 
there is no reason why they should lose 
their popularity because they pocket 
the money of the government. They 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXCIII. 


will consider, like the Scotchman, that 
‘‘baith are best ;” and the sturdiest 
antagonists British authority ever en- 
countered will be the paid spiritual 
auxiliaries on whom dependence may 
beplaced for its maintenance in Ireland. 

We have all read, with mingled 
feelings of laughter and contempt, 
of the attempt of the French admi- 
ral to civilize all of a sudden the 
natives of Tahiti, by clothing them in 
the most fashionable dresses, procured 
from the first tailors and milliners in 
Paris. Having turned out some upon 
whom he thus experimented, in the 
pink of the Parisian mode, he said com- 
placently to the beholders, ‘ 'There’s 
civilization !” and ridiculed the tardy 
process of addressing himself to their 
mental culture as one beneath the dig- 
nity of their enlightened age, and 
which could only be completed through 
successive generations. But he soon 
found that, although the outward man 
might be thus transformed, the savage 
instincts still remained; and that the 
creatures whom he thus metamorphosed 
into the likeness of civilized beings were 
still as ready to eat him as when they 
wore their former habiliments in their 
native wilds. 

Let me not be mistaken. I donot 
say that Roman Catholic priests are 
savages or barbarians. Far from it. 
There are many amongst them in a 
very high degree gentle and civilized. 
But I do say that the mode of pro- 
pitiating their hostility to Protestantism 
by a state endowment, is not one whit 
more profound than that of the wise- 
acre above-mentioned, who fancied 
that, by a mere change of costume, he 
could extemporize civilization. In- 
stincts and principles do not change 
like the fashions. Modes of faith are 
not as variable as modes of dress; and 
to take up popery ix its crippled state, 
and set it upon its legs by a state pro- 
vision, will only enable it to manifest 
with more effect its deadly antipathy 
to scriptural religion. As well might 
we propose to weaken the power of an 
enemy by building for them fortresses 
and barracks, and paying teachers by 
whom their youth might be trained to 
the use of arms, as to diminish the hos- 
tility of the Romanists to our Reformed 
Church by providing them with spi- 
ritual instructors. 

What we give they will not thank us 
for. Instead of receiving it as a boon, 
they will consider that they are confer- 

I 
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ring a favour upon us when they takeit. 
And never, NEVER will they consent to 
be false to the system in which they 


have been brought up, or tolerant of 


persons in an ab mare nee of whom they 
have been trained, by any gr: atitude 
for a provision whic h the “y will only 
consent to accept from an assured con- 
viction that it will aid rather than em- 
barrass them in the propagation of their 
principles , and the ac complishment of 
their , objects. 

Can your reviewer be ignorant 
of the system of persecution which 
rages in this country against con- 
verts from the Romish persuasion ? 
It is to be feared he is; for it is not to 
be thought that, knowing it, he would 
countenance it, or speak of it in any 
other terms than those of indignation 
and abhorrence. Is this to be excused 
or palliated because popery is ** an ac- 
complished fact ?’", Is it to be endured 
that British subjects, in this land of 
liberty, shall be denied the privile; oe 
of following their re ligious convictions, 
when these would lead them to depe urt 


from communion with the Church of 


Rome, because it has pleased certain 
sciolists to set up as an indisputable 
moral and political verity, that we 
never shall enjoy quiet until popery has 
been stereotyped upon Ireland? I 
grant that the drafts whichare annually 
made from it are such as to disturb in 
some measure the complacential con- 
clusion that it is an ‘ accomplished 
fact.” But not the less do I protest 
against the monstrous conclusion that 


the British Constitution is to be tram- 


pled under foot for the purpose of 


maintaining their convenient hypothe- 
sis; and that converts are to be aban- 
doned to ‘the tender mercies” of re- 
morseless persecutors, because shallow 
and unprincipled politicians have a 
theory to support, or a timid and time- 
se rving government find it conveni nt, 

for party purposes, to connive at the 
misdeeds of a faction, who hold in their 
hand the balance of power. 

Let me note a few particulars, which 
have been authenticated by evidence 
delivered, in 1837, before a committee 
of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Nangle is the well-known mis- 
sionary in the island of Achill, where 
his labours have been exceedingly 
blessed. His zeal and his success pro- 
voked the ire of Dr. MacHale, better 
known as “ John of Tuam,” by whom 
he was denounced, and his converts 
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excommunicated. The consequence 
was that a system of exclusive dealing 
was set on foot, by which the little co- 
lony were almost reduced to the verge 
of starvation. 
The Rev. Martin Connolly was the 
priest who most signalized himself in 
carrying into effect the archiepiscopal 
edict. Mr. Nangle’s sworn and un- 
contradicted deposition is to this ef- 
fect :— 


‘** T can prove that he has ordered the 
people to shout after me and the mem- 
bers of my congregation whenever they 
see me; that he has endeavoured to 
establish, to our injury, a system of ex- 
clusive dealing ; and that he commanded 
the members of his congregation to as- 
sault any person connected with this set- 
tlement who should attempt to speak to 
them, with the first weapon which came 
to hand; either to knock them down with 
a spade, or to stab themw ith a pite hfork ; 
and that he particularly marked, as an 
object of popular vengeance, a man of 
most unblemished character employed by 
me as a schoolmaster; saying from the 
altar of his chapel, ‘ T here is that devil, 
Murray, through the island—a 
man who would not be suffered to live in 
any place but Achill.’” 


going 


I would be glad to hear the com- 
ment of your reviewer upon a state- 
ment like this. I do not suppose 
that he would seek to discredit 
the good man by whom it is made, 
for it is, in wrath placed beyond con- 
tradiction. But I should be glad to 
hear hiscomment upon it. Is the sys- 
tem from which such atrocities proceed 
to be encouraged by a state endow- 
ment? Is Mr. } Nangle and his like to 
be discountenanced and impoverished, 
that Father Connolly and his like may 
be enriched and encouraged? Or does 
he suppose that a state endowment 
would change the nature of the man, so 
as to render him as tolerant as he was 
persecuting and inhuman? It must 
first change the faith of the man; for 
his conduct was but an exponent of his 
principles. And then, should he him- 
self avow this change and become a 
convert, he would become disentitled to 
the state provision, which would be 
withdrawn by our liberal Protestant 
government, just when it would be most 
wanted and best deserved. 

In Dingle similar scenes were enacted. 
There the godly zeal of Protestant mi- 
nisters was blessed to the evangelizing 
of whole districts; and a furious sys- 
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tem of persecution was stirred up have been petted and flattered. 
against them, to which, but forthespe- ‘Heavy blows and great discou- 
cial providence of God, they would ragement” have been the measures 
have all fallen victims. Undoubtedly dealt out to the one—patronage en- 
they are not indebted to any inter- dowment, the special favour of the 
ference on the part of government for governing authorities, have been the 
escape from the perils by which they boons conferred upon the other. 
were surrounded. And all this since the clergy of the 
In various other places in Ireland Established Church hay e become awak- 
the readiness of the people to hear ened to a sense of their duties; and 
the gospel has been evinced; and it when the clergy of the Church of 
has been clearly proved that nothing Rome have manifested themselves as 
but protection to Protestant mission- fierce political partisans, and been 
aries and Protestant converts is now parties to, if not the chief fomenters 
required, to spread the light of the of, the pestilent agitation which has 
Divine Word, and banish the dark- been the bane of Ireland ! 
ness of papal superstition. And is it Was it to be expected that in such 
in defiance of all this that popery isto a state of things, when recruiting 
be called ‘‘an established fact ;” and parties for Romanism might actually 
not only all lawful means for its re- be said to have been in the pay of the 
moval discountenanced, but the re- state, that a plundered and persecuted 
sources of the state diverted from Protestant church could have made 
their legitimate objects, for the pur- much way against papal superstitions? 
pose of perpetuating its influence in Before. the establishment of May- 
Ireland ?° nooth, the chief supply of the Romish 
It has been often asked, why has priesthood was derived from the con- 
not the Established Churchin Ireland _ tinental seminaries. They consisted 
made more way in the conversion of chiefly of well-born individuals, who 
the Irish Roman Catholics? The were either provided for by burses es- 
answer is very plain and obvious. _ tablished by their families, or possessed 
Every ienntidhle obstruction has themeans themselvesof paying for their 
been thrown in its way. The efforts maintenance and education. All who 
of its zealous ministers have been dis- remember the old continental priests 
countenanced. They have been ex- make a kindly and reverential mention 
posed to a system of unrele anting per- of them. They had, generally, but a 
secution. Government might be said single motive in embracing the pro- 
almost to connive at the atrocities  fession they had chosen, and were dis- 
which left them without security for tinguished by a modesty and a cour- 
their properties or their lives. How  tesy which won for them not only the 
many of them have been inhumanly respect of their flocks, but, from the 
murdered? In how few cases have generality of Protestants, a very fa- 
the murderers been brought to jus- vourable consideration. 
tice? Meanwhile, the Romis h clergy As might be expe cted, i in proportion 


* While this page is passing through the press, the following appears in Saun- 
ders’s News-Letter, December 15th :— 

‘“*PRoGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN DiIncGLE WorkKHoUsE.—Twelve addi- 
tional converts from the Church of Rome were registered as Protestants, after a 
lengthened investigation before the Board this day (Tuesday)S They all declared 
that they had no expectation that their temporal condition would be improved by 
their change of religion; and they assured the Board that they were influenced 
alone by a sincere desire to join the true Church of Christ. I¢ is impossible to say 
where this movement will stop. When the board adjour ned, numbers of the inmates 
were on the stairs leading to the Board-room, waiting for admission to have their 
names enrolled amongst the converts, and ex pressed great disappointment, when 
they were informed th: it they must wait for another Boz urd, before their applica- 
tions can be investigated. The Romish priests have in vain endeavoured to check 
the movement ; their influence is nearly gone, and the peasantry disregard their 
blessings and curses alike; indeed it is every day more evident ‘that a spirit is 
abroad that no threatenings can repress, and that masses of our long-enslaved po- 
pulation are resolved to assert their right to liberty of conscience.’ "_—_ Dublin Even- 
ing Flerald. 

P.S.—Even while this note is passing through the printer’s hands, accounts have 
reached me that the Government have come to the rescue of the priests, and stayed 
the progress of the reformation! 
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to the progress of light and know- 
ledge, the number of these sincere 
and_ gentle-hearted ecclesiastics rapidly 
declined. Faith in the peculiar dog- 
mas of their superstition was waxing 
faint in the class to which they be- 
longed. The other professions had 
been thrown open to them. There 
were instances amongst them every 
day of conformity to ‘the Established 
Church ; and, had matters been left in 
that state, popery would have become 
extinct for the want of a supply of 
ecclesiastics; and nothing but a de- 
plorable want,of energy in the mi- 
nisters, or gross mal-administration in 
the authorities of the church, could 
have prevented the gradual enlarge- 
ment of its borders, until it had em- 
braced the whole of the population. 

But our rulers did not so much con- 
sider how the Established Church was 
to be best strengthe ned, as how popery 
was to be prev vented falling into de- 
cay. And, instead of increasing the 
numbers and the efficiency of the 
Protestant clergy, the fatal step was 
taken of endowing, at the public ex- 
pense, a college for the maintenance 
and the education of candidates for 
the Romish priesthood. 

The supply of that body has since 
been drawn from the lowest of the 
people. By the lure of such an en- 
dowment, vast numbers are now at- 
tracted to the ministry, who, if their 
religion had been left to itself, would 
have sought for some other avocation. 
The aid of government has raised it to 
the dignity “of a profession, which is 
now resorted to as a means of com- 
fortable livelihood, or even a passport 
to rank and station. And hundreds— 
I might say thousands—pass through 
Maynooth with these hopes and pros- 
pects, who would be in counting- 
houses, or at the plough, or following 
some useful trade, had no such est b- 
lishment existed. Nay, it is exceed- 
ingly probable, that had the funds be- 
aed upon Maynooth been applied 
for the purpose of strengthening and 
invigorating the Established Church, 

many of them would be amongst the 
Protestant converts. 

And mark the effect which this 
must have upon such of the Romanist 
gentry as might incline to a conformity 
with the Established Church, in dis- 
couraging an avowal of their religious 
convictions. They are, let it be sup- 
posed, convinced of the absurd, as well 
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as unscriptural, character of a service 
in an unknown tongue. They begin 
to distrust the mystery of transubstan- 
tiation. The confessional has lost 
with them its imposing character ; and 
they begin to look with interest at the 
doctrine and the liturgy ofour venerable 
Establishment, and to see in them all 
that should satisfy the requirements of 
faith, and nothing that could offend 
the most exalted reason. Would not 
one say, that such were upon the straight 
road to the adoption of “a more ex- 
cellent way?” And what is it that 
prevents many of them from becoming 
not only almost, but altogether, 
Church of England believers? The 
terrors of the demagogue priest, by 
whom they would be denounced as apos- 
tutes! Whenever, in obedience to 
incipient convictions, they begin to 
move towards our Establishment, 
these spiritual task-masters are at 
hand to scourge their back with a 
whip of scorpions. And can those 
who create and sustain this body of 
termagant ecclesiastics, who, but for 
a government endowment, would not 
have had any potential position in Ire- 
land, and who would feel themselves de- 
pendent upon the very classes they are 
now enabled to coerce, stand wholly 
exonerated from the blame of the 
evils, both moral, and social, and po- 
litical, which are the results of the 
tyranny they are permitted to exercise 
over the terrors or the interests of 
their recusant disciples ? 

Is this to give fair play to Protes- 
tant truth? Is it not rather to erect 
a star-chamber tyranny, by which the 
profession of it may be denounced and 
punished as a high crime and misde- 
meanor ? 

That the Romish community were 
becoming indifferent to Romanism 
when Maynooth was established, there 
needs no stronger proof than that 
they made no effort to maintain it ; 
and that even when set up by govern- 
ment, they made no effort, by volun- 
tary contribution, to enlarge the 
grant, so as to take it out of the beg- 
garl condition in which Sir Robert 
Tek dentine | it to have been, when, 
in 1845, he pressed upon parliament 
the expediency of having that grant 
augmented three-fold. 

Why, then, has the Established 
Church not succeeded to a greater 
extent in converting the Roman Ca- 
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tholics? Because government has been 
more active and more successful in 
making papists by profession, than 1 
has, or could have been, in winning 
them by conversion. 

And now it is proposed gravely to 
crown this most pernicious mispolicy, 
by pensioning the priests by a perma- 
nent endowment! 

Will you, sir, only consider for 
a moment the vast amount of influ- 
ence conferred upon the Romish 
bishops by the patronage of May- 
nooth. Through them alone can stu- 
dents be admitted. These students 
are the children of small farmers, or 
shopkeepers in country towns. Every 
family in which a child is set apart for 
the church, or in which there is a hope 
of such a prize as church preferment, 
looks to the diocesan with humble and 
reverential supplication. Through him 
alone can they hope that their children 
may be ‘‘ put into the priest's offices, 
that they may” not only ‘‘ eat a piece 
of bread,” but achieve a position in 
society from which they may dictate 
to the rulers of the land. When 
this is considered, can we be sur- 
prised that Dr. MacHale should have 
made it his boast that he could re- 
turn two cow-boys to serve in parlia- 
ment for his county ? 

When popery is thus politically ag- 
grandised, how feeble, comparatively, 
must be the efficacy of any spiritual 
considerations that are brought to bear 
against it ! 

The missionary says, ‘* Come, I will 
teach you a more excellent way.” The 
government says, ‘* Do not mind him ; 
you shall have a profitable’ profession, 
and be relieved from the necessity of 
manual labour, if you only continue a 
devoted member of the Church of 
Rome ?” Is it, indeed, very surprising 
that the latter exhortation heat pre- 
vail over the former? And is there 
not mockery in the taunt which re- 
proaches the church for the non-con- 
version of the Irish papists ? 

Let only fair play be given to the 
church ; let it be maintained in its 
proper position ; and let no favour be 
heaped upon the profession of Roman 
Catholicism more than upon any other 
form of dissent; and then, indeed, a 
spiritual harvest may be expected. 
And itis not in the priest’s offices alone 
that the professor of Romanism finds 
his reward. He finds it in the law. 
How many in that profession have 
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been indebted to it for their elevation ? 
He finds it in the extensive miscella- 
neous patronage of the government. 
How many high and lucrative offices 
are this moment held by those whose 
strongest recommendations were an 
attachment, real or pretended, to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Rome? And when, by the pernicious 
mispolicy of government, a spring-tide 
of temporal prosperity has been thus 
made to set in the favour of the Romish 
creed, we are to be taunted, forsooth, 
because it is not extinct in Ireland ! 

Sooner or later the honest people of 
England will begin to understand this. 
They will ask why Irish Popery should 
be entitled to this marked distinction 
above all other dissent? They will 
ask why government should think 
more of it, and value it higher than 
Romanists themselves? Is it because 
of the improved habits and high mo- 
rality of those parts of the country in 
which it prevails? Is it because of 
the exemplary and conspicuous loyalty 
of its professors? Let Tipperary, let 
the late insurrectionary movements, 
answer these questions. 

It is, in truth, a tottering mass of ex- 
ploded errors, which would have already 


well nigh mouldered pe but for the 


artificial buttresses by which, through 
the extreme liberality of a provident 
government, it has been propped and 
surrounded. 

When wise and good men entreat 
that Popery should not be subsidised, 
they‘are misrepresented, as though they 
cried out for persecution. Nothing 
can be further from their thoughts or 
wishes, They have no desire what- 
ever to invoke any angry passions 
against it. All they ask is, that it 
should not be furnished with extraor- 
dinary aids; that an elixir vite, in the 
shape of a government provision, should 
not he provided, by, which it may be 
kept together, from motives of tem- 
poral interest, long after it shall have 
ceased to command veneration from 
religious principle. This is all that is 
sought. The opponents of a state 
endowment deprecate any recourse to 
measures of severity ; and they would 
be amongst the very first to denounce 
the Protestants, whether laymen or 
ecclesiastics, by whom outrages were 
perpetrated upon converts to Popery, 
similar to those which have been prac. 
tised with impunity in the case of those 
who were led by their convictions to 
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depart from the communion of the 
Church of Rome. All they desire is, 
that liberty of opinion upon religious 
subjects should be guaranteed to all 
classes of believers; and that the state 
should not create temporal induce- 
ments, or interfere, by enormous 
bribes, to render an adherence to Po- 
pery as profits able in a temporal point 
of view, as it is scripturally false and 
spiritually injurious. 

No one more readily admits than 
your reviewer the contrast which 
Ulster presents to the south and 
west of Ireland, Why not try the 
reclaiming process by which the 
former has become civilized, whilst 
the savagery of the latter is prover- 
bial? The present dean of Ardagh 
was once located in the south-west, 
and he and his good lady did much to 
civilize, by ev vangelizing, the district 
around them. He was one day con- 
versing with a Romish priest, who 
complained that he could make no 
way in the moral improvement of his 
people. 

‘I have tried everyhing,” he said, 
‘and all in vain. I have advised 
them, I have encouraged them, I have 
scolded them, I have taken the horse- 
whip to them ——” 

** Have you ever,” asked the dean, 
‘tried the Bible ? If not, what would 
you think of trying it now ?” 

“© The Bible!” said the astonished 
ecclesiastic—‘* cock them up with the 
Bible 1” 

And does not such virtually express 
the sentiment of the government, who 
seem willing to do everything for the 
real improvement of the people but 
“the one thing needful”—who, by 
their collegiate and educational pro- 
jects, put new wine into old bottles, 
and new cloth upon an old garment, 
and then seem surprised that the bot- 
tles should burst, and that the rent 
should be made greater than it was 
before ? 

When Popery was a living reality 
in this country, it did possess a certain 
amount of moral power, by which 
conscience was, as it were, guided in 
the dark, and which exercised a cer- 
tain restraint over conduct. I am 
old enough to remember the time when 
the peasantry of Tipperary shuddered 
at a murder. Often have I seen the 
people look appalled as they passed a 
particular heap of stones, where the 
only murder within the memory of 


man had been perpetrated, of which 
the perpetrator had not been brought 
to justice. This was during the regime 
of the old continental priests, who had 
embraced their religion, not as a means 
of livelihood, but because they had 


full faith in its truth, and that out of 


its pale there was no salvation. What 
is the case now that Maynooth has 
furnished their successors, and that the 
country is studded with National 
Schools, over which they exercise com- 
plete control? Let the Hue and Cry, 
the criminal calendar, the jails and 
the gibbets tell the tale. And yet 
more than half the truth must still re- 
main untold: so multitudinous have 
been the crimes, and so numerous the 
miscreants who have baflled detection 
or eluded justice ! 

You may depend upon it that this 
state of things will not be mended by 
his project for paying the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. 

Are you afraid of them? Is the con- 
cealed motive for your recommendation 
a hope that they may be bribed by an 
endowment to assist the gover nment in 
tranquillizing the country ? ? Vain and 
delusive expectation ! and one which 
it would seem as if no experience could 
remove! For more than fifty years 
the British government have been en- 
deavouring to satisfy the priestly ap- 
petite ; and they have found that it 
has only “ grown by what it fed on.” 
Concession after concession has been 
made; and each concession was to be 
the harbinger of content and grati- 
tude: but, on the contrary, it was 
found to be but the precursor of in- 
creased arrogance and turbulence; and 
they now 1: wugh to scorn the credulity 
and the weakness which could have 
looked to any other result, or deemed 
that they should be forgetful of their 
principles because their too kind Pro- 
testant patrons were forgetful of their 
own, 

There is but one mode of dealing 
with these gentlemen, if we are wise ; 
and that is, not by setting them above 
the law, but by making them amenable 
to it. Let the same laws which govern 
all the rest of the community, also 
govern them. Let chem be made to 
feel that sedition in a priest is at least 
as culpable as sedition in any other 
subject. Let them not remain under 
the delusion that it is from weakness 
they have been hitherto caressed ; and 
let them be made duly sensible, that 
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should any tumults or disorders arise, 
clearly traceable to their teaching and 
incitation, neither the power nor the 
will shall be wanting to curb their in- 
solence or punish their de linquency. 
They are now pretty well known— 


recent events have developed their 
tendencies, and exhibited their cha- 
racter ; so that none but the most 


grossly ignorant can be unacquainted 
with their real objects. And any go- 
vernment would now command a vast 
amount of public opinion in any mea- 
sure for the repression of turbulence, 
whether lay or clerical, in Ireland. 


No one now could confound with 
persecution the maintenance of just 
and necessary laws. No one, or 


but your 
g7 ie pance 


scarcely any one reviewer 
believes it to be a that 

they are not paid by the state. Very 

few can serious ly believe that a sys- 
tem of faith which has no founda- 
tion in Holy Scripture, and which if 
left to itself must fall into desuetude, 

ought to be kept up by a state endow- 
ment, The numbers are many, and 
increasing every day, who feel the 
moral guilt of giving positive support 
and countenance to pernicious error, 

even though, by so doing, they could 
accomplis sh the’ temporary tri mnquillity 
of Ireland. It resemb les the horrible 
expedient of the over-wrought factory 
women, who dose their infants with 
laudanum to keep them quiet. But 
in this last case the end 7s attained. 

The slumberous tranquillity is pro- 
duced, which is so frequently the pre- 
cursor of death. In the case of the 
Irish priests, the price is given, but 
the value is not received; and the 
spirit whom our state magicians raise 
for their purposes will very soon com- 
pel them to act in conformity with its 
own. 


It is truly surprising that one 
so sagacious as you are should 
entertain the notion that two mu- 


tually opposing establishments could 
exist in lreland without producing very 
pernicious effects; or that the empire 

would very long endure an anomaly, 
which would seem less a result of sound 
policy than a freak of fantastic legisla- 
tion. Sooner or later one must give 
way. The church, in all prob: ibility . 
would be sacrificed to its Romish rival ; 

and then the destiny of the country 
would be absolutely in the hands of 
the Romish priests. Woe betide the 
unhappy Protestants in those days! 
Then, indeed, it might be said, * Let 
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them which be in Judea flee into the 
mountains !” 

Those tracts of the country where 
Protestantism flourishes differ as much 
from those where the Papal supersti- 
ion prevails, as lands which have un- 
dergone the processes of clearance and 
draining, from lands overshadowed by 
impenetrable woods. ‘These latter may 
possess a certain picturesqueness, as 
compared with the former. The bro- 
ken lights, by which they are dimly 
and partially irradiated, may often 
present them, to the distant spectator, 
under an aspect which takes captive 
the imagination. But a nearer ap- 
proach will exhibit the stagnant exha- 
lations which are inimical to life, and 
the noxious reptiles which render 
their vicinage dangerous:—and the 
incumbrance of the primeval forest 
must be removed before the light and 
the heat of the glorious luminary can 
exert with effect its vivifying influence, 
and render them safe and habitable for 
civilized man. What should be thought 
of the projector who could oppose the 
inroads of reclaiming industry, and 
even propose that the ancient timbers, 
which obstructed all productive culti- 
vation, should be propped up and sup- 
ported, lest they should fall of them- 
selves ? 

Such is the project for the payment 
of the Roman Catholic priests. Its 
only effect would be the perpetuation 
of a superstition which is the night- 
mare of Ireland. My advice to the 
government is, to let that supersti- 
tion alone: to the people of Eng- 
land, to watch, with jealousy, the 
movements of the party, who, for 
factious purposes, enter into an al- 
liance with that superstition. And 
when you recommend a state provi- 
sion for the priesthood, with a view, as 
you declare, to the preservation of the 
Established Church, do you not seek 
to inflict upon that church the pun- 

ishment of Mezentius, when— 


“ Mortua quinetiam jangebat corpora vivis ?”’ 


And would not your project bring cer- 
tain death to the one, while it ‘could 
impart no principle of real or health- 
ful life to the other, or raise it to any 
other condition than that of a species 
of vampire existence, which continued 
the slumberous torpidity, whilst it 
fattened upon the life-blood of Ireland? 
—lI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ovdus. 






















































































































































































































































We propose, in these pages, to dis- 
charge an imperative, but a most 
grateful duty—one which we have, 
perhaps, allowed to remain over too 
long, but which we are convinced will 
be most acceptable to our readers at 
any time. It has frequently been our 
duty to denounce that insolent as- 
sumption of patriotism which modern 
demagogues Shave arrogated, which, 
in its best phase, has been affected 
but to gratify the cravings of a sel- 
fish, unscrupulous ambition, and in 
its most ordinary aspect, has been but 
a mere speculation, based upon the 
most sordid calculations of pecuniary 
recompense—witness Cobden with his 
£100,000, and O'Connell with his 
£220,000, and their host of under- 
lings with their proportionate re- 
munerations. But we rejoice to 
know that the character of Irish 
patriotism can be redeemed ; and that 
it would be as false to infer that no 
such virtue exists in Ireland because 
of the many noisy hypocritical pre- 
tenders to it, as to extend the cha- 
racter for lawlessness and outrage, 
which has disgraced some half-dozen 
of our counties, to the rest of our 
people, who are the most afflicted, 
and the most enduring, on the whole 
face of the earth. Yes; there are 
many, very many persons in Ireland, 
both men and women, who are rightly 
entitled to the admiration which is 
due to benefactors of their country 
— who have not rested merely in 
deeds of charity and benevolence, such 
as the warm impulses of kind and 
generous natures would impel them 
to, and for which the scenes of famine 
and pestilence, in which we have lived, 
has furnished such féarful scope, but 
who have devoted every faculty of their 
mind, every moment of their time, to 
the improvement and regeneration of 
their countrymen; and who, by the 
untiring energy of their benevolence, 
have, in many instances, converted the 
direst calamity that ever nation sus- 
tained, into an occasion of blessing 
and of good. Whole families, in 
many parts of Ireland, themselves 
labouring under the greatest priva- 
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tions, have devoted themselves to this 
noble purpose ; sustained by no 
stimulus but the ardour of their 
truly patriotic efforts, and never 
dreaming of reward but in witnessing 
their success. We surely may be 
allowed to co-operate, in our humble 
degree, with these genuine benefactors 
of their country. It may not be for us, 
directly, to raise even as much as a sin- 
gle family from indigence to comfort, 
still less to elevate, as they have done, 
the social character of a whole district ; 
to introduce industry, activity, and 
punctuality, into the habits of a people, 
who were degraded by ignorance and 
sloth; but we believe that we may 
render some service by recording a 
few instances (and our space neces- 
sarily limits us to a very few) of the 
surprising results which have been 
obtained by the labours of a few indi- 
viduals, single families, or small local 
associations. They teach a lesson 
which is pregnant with instruction. 
When we contrast these comparatively 
unaided efforts, and what has been 
accomplished by them, with the gi- 
gantic resources at the command of 
government—resources which were so 
profusely applied to our relief,and with 
so little permanent benefit—we must 
be convinced that the improvement of 
the country rests but in a slight degree, 
indeed, with the state; that it is not to 
be suspended until the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of some monster undertakings 
can be brought into action ; but that 
it is tobe effected readily, promptly, 
and effectively, by each person exert- 
ing himself in his own proper sphere, 
and applying all the energy he possesses, 
to advance the condition of those who 
are within the reach of his influence. 
The unhappy peculiarity, indeed, of 
Ireland is this, that the proprietors of 
the soil—those who, above all others, 
are placed in a position which should 
render them efficient, as it makes them 
responsible for the condition of their 
dependants—are, from circumstances 
to which we adverted at length in 
two recent numbers, rendered wholly 
powerless for good. It is the in- 
ability on their part to develop 
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the great agricultural resources of 
the kingdom, that is the chief ob- 
struction to its advancement. Until 
this barrier be removed, it is 
hopeless to expect that Ireland will 
take the position she ought to oc- 
cupy in the British empire. We are 
entirely satisfied that the measures 
which we advocated in the papers to 
which we have referred,* are impera- 
tively required by the circumstances 
of the country. We mean not to re- 
enter on the subject now ; but we find 
ourselves corroborated in the convic- 
tion that some such measures are ur- 
gently required, by the following pas- 
sage in the report of the Central 
Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends—men who, if any amount of 
service can establish a claim to the 
respect and grateful homage of their 
country, deserve it all :—‘ Employ- 
ment for the multitudes,” says this 
report, “‘ whose sole means of subsis- 
tence is the culture of the soil, can 
only be fouud in an enlarged applica- 
tion of capital to this branch of na- 
tional industry ; in order to which 
there are impediments to be removed, 
which, we apprehend, will be found to 
require legislative measures of a bold 
and comprehensive character.” As we 
have said, we will not resume the con- 
siderations of such measures now ; 
neither do we propose to devote any 
portion of our space to the benefits 
which have been derived from well- 
directed exertion applied to agricul- 
ture; its advantages must be too 
obvious to need illustration. As, how- 
ever, we have in our hand the report 
from which we have just quoted, we 
cannot refrain from noticing some 
agricultural works to which it refers, 
which have been undertaken by ,the 
Society of Friends. It is probable 
that these undertakings may have es- 
caped observation in the vastness of 
their charitable enterprises. They 
form a very small portion, indeed, of 
their splendid generosity ; but they 
were yet in themselves of incalculable 
service. The following is an extract 
from their report :— 


‘‘We have lately entered upon the 
cultivation of about 550 Irish, equal to 
900 English, acres of land in the county 
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of Mayo—an engagement requiring the 
outlay of a considerable sum of money, 
which being chiefly expended in spade 
labour in one of the most impoverished 
counties in Ireland, cannot fail, what- 
ever may be its ultimate issue, to afford 
a large amount of present relief. We 
entertain a hope, however, not only that 
the funds employed will be returned, 
but that the exhibition of an improved 
mode of culture, and the growth of 
useful crops hitherto but little known in 
that part of the country, will have a 
tendency to withdraw the peasantry 
from their exclusive dependence on the 
potato, and in other respects be pro- 
ductive of permanent benefit. The lands 
are of good quality, and in fair condi- 
tion; and are placed at our disposal 
for one season by the proprietors, free 
of rent and poor-rate. We provide 
the labour, manure, and seed, and re- 
ceive the produce, giving up the land 
when the crops shall be disposed of. 
The allotment of crops is agreed to be 
as follows :— 


Turnips ‘ . 272 acres. 
Mangold Wurtzel 46 
Parsnips «. - 46 
Carrots ‘ - 5 
Peas. ‘ - 22 
Beans . : - 22 
Barley (dibbled) . 9 
Oats do. ° 9 
Cabbages.. - 2i 
Flax. ‘ - 50 


A considerable portion of the land is 
now sown, and the prospects so far 
are favourable. This operation is su- 
perintended by an intelligent local com- 
mittee, consisting of a few highly re- _ 
spectable persons residing at Ballina 

and its vicinity, assisted by the county 
surveyor, and one of the practical in- 
structors at present so usefully employ- 
ed, by the Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society, in diffusing sound informa- 
tion respecting the management of land 
amongst the small farmers in various 
parts of Ireland. A stmilar operation, on 
a smaller scale, has been undertaken on 
our behalf, in the county of Galway, by 
Lord Wallscourt. In this instance, we 
have simply given the seed, and ad- 
vanced the sum of £200, to be repaid 
in twelve months, on condition of the 
money being expended in the culture, 
by spade labour, of fifty acres in crops 
approved by us. The whole of this 
land is now under crop, and the reports 
made to us of the execution and pros- 


* See “ The Condition of Ireland,” and “ Irish Proprietorship,” in our numbers 


for August and September, 1848. 
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pects of the work are exceedingly sa- 
tisfactory. 

* The situation of small landholders, 
who have struggled under the great dif- 
ficulties of the last two years to main- 
tain their independent position, has re. 
peatedly claimed our sympathy and 
assistance. We were enabled an year, 
by a liberal donation from the govern- 
ment, by the hands of the Commissary- 
General, Sir Randolph Routh, of about 
40,000 pounds weight of turnip seeds, 
to make a very seasonable distribution 
in smafl portions in various parts of 
Ireland. The results were truly valu- 
able and encouraging. By the returns 
made from our corresp yndents entrusted 
with the local distribution, it appeared 
that 9,652 acres were sown, a large 
proportion of which, through the ex- 
treme poverty of the occupiers, would 
probably have otherwise lain waste; 
and the produce having been generally 
——_ it is estimated that upwards 

190,000 tons of turnips were thus 
raised by a class corsisting generally of 
small farmers and cottiers, whose re- 
sources were almost exhausted. There 
is, probably, at the present time, no 
portion of the community labouring 
under greater difficulties and privations, 
than those whose occupation of land, 
exceeding one quarter of an acre, has 
excluded them from poor-law relief, 
and who cling to their little holdings as 
the only means of future subsistence. 
We have had undoubted evidence that se- 
veral instances have occurred, in which 
persons thus circumstanced have suf- 
fered individuals of their family to die 
of want rather than surrender their 
land. Encouraged by the experience of 
last season, and as a means of the most 
useful assistance to this suffering class, 
we have this year allotted the sum of 
£5,000 for the purchase of turnip and 
other green-crop seeds, of which the 
early kinds have been extensively dis- 
tributed, and the allotment of others is 
still in progress. The seeds are given 
gratuitously, our correspondents in the 
several districts being merely expected 
to satisfy themselves of the real need of 
the parties, and that in every case the 
requisite quantity of ground has been 
properly prepared.” 


But the great lesson which has been 
taught us by those persons who have 
so nobly devoted themselves to the ad- 
vancement of their countrymen, is the 
vast capacity for improvement which ex- 
ists in the Irish people. Beneath the 
sloth and ignorance in which they now 
are sunk, there exists a latent capacity 
for industrious exertion, which needs 


but to be encouraged and rewarded, 
ever so slightly, to spring forth into 
healthy and vigorous activity. This 
capability of receiving instruction, and 
profiting by it, exists in the Irish to 
an extent which not only far exceeds 
anything that their habitual calumni- 
ators and revilers will admit, but which 
must astonish even their warmest ad- 
vocates, who may not have had an 
opportunity of witnessing and appreci- 
ating it. The following extract, from 
a most valuable communication with 
which we have been favoured by the 
Rev. John Edgar, 'D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the Royal College of Bel- 
fast, forcibly illustrates this truth :— 
“ Tam doing a little work in wild 
Connaught; will you help me witha 
little publicity, to induce some of the 
generous and strong to come to my 
aid? During the famine I was the 
means of getting collected some fifteen 


thousand pounds. Excellent ladies, of 
I ’ 


different denominations, assisted me in 
getting and spending part of it; and 
when the cry of hunger was hushed, 
the y resolved to devote themselves to 
the same object which engages your 
pen and heart now—industry, and ge- 
neral reformation. With this intent, 
we selected thirty young women, dis- 
tinguished for their attainments and 
active benevolence, and sent them to 
open schools in Connaught, under the 
superintendence of ladies of high rank 
and influence there, whose worth we 


had proved by their activity in behalf 


of the poor. In these schools we 
adopted two spheres of industry—plain 
knitting, and the sewing of muslins ; 
by which tens of thousands of pounds 
are annually earned by females in 
Ulster. 

“* We commenced with pupils utterly 
ignorant of the use of the needle, and 
we encountered difficulties in many 
forms ; yet though most of our schools 
has not been a year established, such 
has been the rapid improvement of 
these twelve hundred pupils, that I 
some time since sold in Glasgow be- 
tween four and five thousand pairs of 
socks and stockings, knitted by them ; 
and our finer species of hosiery com- 
mands the highest prices in the Scotch 
and English markets. 

“So completely, too, have we succeed- 
ed in the sewed muslin department, that 
two of the largest houses in Glasgow 
have sent an agent to Connaught, to 
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take into their own hands the whole of 


our manufacture. Thus have we suc- 
cessfully employed funds committed to 
our trust in charity, for enabling the 
females of Ireland's poorest province 
to earn an independent support. Cha- 
rity has opened the way for mercantile 
enterprize ; and those whom we have 
trained will not only be no longer a 
burden on the public, but they are 
already outitpibalion to the support of 
their parents. 

‘ This system of reformation, so 
cheap and practical, we desire to ex- 
tend as far as public liberality will en- 
able us. We have been aided by many 
with much generosity, and by none 
more liberally than members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. |In answer to our 
last application to their central com- 
mittee in Dublin, they agreed to give 
us five hundred pounds, on condition 
of our raising five hundred more. To 
raise this is our present aim ; for the 
possession of such a sum would, with 
the foundation already laid, enable us 
to do immensely greater good. 

“ Would you kindly tax your gal- 
lantry so far, Mr. Editor, on behalf of 
your Belfast and Connaught female 
friends, as to let their humble voice 
be heard, through me, their poor ad- 
vocate, and perhaps some generous 
heart may be moved to furnish pleas- 
ing proof that the voice lifted up on 
behalf of the forlorn Connaught girl 
will not be heard in vain.” 

We rejoice exceedingly that the re- 
putation of our gallantry has reached 
so far north, and could only have 
wished that it had been appealed to by 
some of our esteemed correspondent’s 
fair associates, instead of by our re- 
verend friend himself. But although 
he has thought proper thus slyly to 
touch us on the point on which he 
knows that we are most sensitive, we 
assure him that it needed no such in- 
centive to enlist our warmest sym- 
pathies in support of the admirable in- 
stitution whose cause he so ably and 
so eloquently advocates. We know 
of no institution which is likely to 
effect such an amount of good— 
its success now justifies us in saying 
this affirmatively ; but although the 
progress that has been made by the 
pupils has far surpassed anything we 
could have anticipated, yet the object 
which the society proposes, the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, and the 
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manner in which it is organised, 
carries with it everything which 
deserves success, and which should 
command it. It proposes to find pro- 
fitable occupation for our female popu- 
lation—for that portion of our pe ople 
who, in an agricultural country such 

Ireland ought to be, must be toa 
great extent unemployed, and it gives 
them all the benefit of manufacturing 
industry, without any of the debase- 
ment with which, in the sister king- 
doms, it is accompanied. It does not 
alienate them from their homes, and 
from the education of the feelings and 
affections which the woman acquires 
in her own family, the want of which 
no amount of education can atone for, 
and which no other mode of instruc- 
tion can supply ; the occupation is one 
that is gentle, and such as becomes a 
woman; her life is not a constant 
striving, in companionship with un- 
tiring iron and steam, amid the clank- 
ing, and toil, and heat of a crowded 
factory ; and she is under the guidance 
and superintendence of amiable gen- 
tlewomen, who are the patronesses of 
the several schools, instead of being 
subjected to the control of some rough 
overseer. The nature of the under- 
taking, too, admits of its being readily 
contracted without any loss, if the de- 
mand for its products should fail ; for 
there is comparatively no amount of 
capital sunk in it; it can be contracted 
or expanded to suit the fluctuations of 
the market ; but in point of fact, as 
regards knitting, the demand must 
ever be an extensive one; and Dr, 
Edgar informs us that the demand for 
embroidery or sewed muslin has been 
gradually increasing, “ And though 
wages,” he says, “have fallen more 
than one-half, it yet affords an humble 
livelihood to many thousands in Ulster. 
One Scotch manufacturer pays annu- 
ally, in the two small villages of Do- 
naghadee and Newtownards, to young 
females for sewing, thirteen thousand 
pounds.” And why should not simi- 
lar advantages be extended to be- 
nighted Connaught : ? The obstacles 
to be surmounted are indeed formi- 
dable ; but we have seen how readily 
they have been overcome, wherever 
this society has hitherto been enabled 
to extend ‘the sphere of its exertions, 
and every step that it advances, the 
difficulties will be diminishing. On 
this subject Dr. Edgar thus writes to 
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us, in a subsequent communication to 
that which we have already placed 
before our readers: — 

«* We have to encounter many diffi- 
culties—utter ignorance of order, 
punctuality, manufacture, or manufac- 
turing implements—want driving our 
pupils, before well-instructed, to the 
poor-house—lying, thievish habits, 
dark houses unfit for work, irregu- 
larity of means of conveyance, igno- 
rance of the English language—but, 
over afd above all, the opposition, with 
a few exceptions, of the Romish priests, 
of which I cguld tell strange tales.” 

This latter difficulty, we presume, is 
occasioned by the rule of the schools, 
which makes the reading of the Bible 
a part of the daily business, coupled, 
as we understand Dr. Edgar, with 
some religious teaching or devotional 
exercise. He says— 

“We embrace the opportunity of 
their being under the charge of our 
mistresses, of affording them all the 
advantages of the precept and example 
of Christian schoolmistresses, associ- 
ated with the enlightened devotional 
reading daily of a portion of the 
Bible.” 

« Notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties, however,” Dr. Edgar goes on, 
*‘our success has been very remark- 
able. I should like The Illustrated 
London News to give a fac-simile of 
some of our first socks. Cowper had 
a prophetic view of them when he 
wrote, ‘a cap by night, a stocking all 
theday.’ Whether intended for night- 
cap or stocking, you could not opine ; 
but the same girls are knitting socks 
now which are sold in Edinburgh at 
two shillings a pair. I showed some 
of them in Glasgow and Manchester, 
in the largest wholesale houses, but 
the answer to me was, ‘they are quite 
too good for us; they are only fit for 
an Edinburgh or London city trade. 
Of a coarser kind I sold in a few 
hours, in Glasgow, between four and 
five thousand pairs; and last Monday 
(Dr. Edgar’s letter is dated the 10th 
Noy.) I received an order from a 
Scotch house for two thousand pairs.” 

Thus, by the exertions of one in- 
dividual, Dr. Edgar, which led to the 
formation, in Belfast, of the ** Ladies’ 
Relief Association for Connaught,” 
and by the subsequent labours of the 
benevolent persons connected with 
that institution, has an important 


branch of manufacture been estab. 
lished in an incredibly short space of 
time, and the morals and social con- 
dition of a great number of our people 
been raised from the lowest depths of 
misery and degradation to a very high 
standard of excellence. Who now 
will say that the Irish people are not 
eminently susceptible of improve- 
ment—it needs but the benevolent 
purpose, and well-directed, sustained 
exertion, to ensure it. Surely an as- 
sociation that can effect such objects 
is, above all things, deserving of sup- 
port; and may we not entertain the 
hope that when these pages meet the 
eye of our generous English readers— 
men, who are only anxious to discover 
deserving objects of their bounty, 
and we rejoice to know that there are 
very many such—* The voice which 
has been thus lifted up on behalf of 
the forlorn Connaught girl will not be 
heard in vain.” 

It has been the habit of self-styled 
political economists to depreciate the 
support of Irish manufacture, and 
with all the noisy flippancy which 
characterizes a shallow mind, to re- 
iterate their cant about every man 
buying in the cheapest market, and to 
apply this maxim, as they term it, to 
the circumstances of Ireland. When- 
ever occasion offered, we exposed the 
fallacy of this reasoning, when it was 
sought to be extended to this country. 
It can only hold good in the case of a 
country wherein all the inhabitants 
are fully employed ; but if there be a 
country, consisting of eight millions of 
people, of whom three millions are 
without any occupation, or any mode 
of subsistence, and the other five mil- 
lions agree to take such articles of 
manufacture as the three millions 
could produce, instead of supplying 
themselves at a cheaper rate from 
a neighbouring country, there is a 
loss, indeed, sustained by the five mil- 
lions equal to the difference of price 
of the manufactured articles in the 
two countries; but if there is this 
loss to one portion of the community, 
there is on the other side the gain 
which is derived by the three millions 
who now procure the means of liveli- 
hood by the produce of their labour, 
instead of being left to famish from 
want. And as infinitely more happi- 
ness is produced, by supplying even a 
smaller number of persons with the 
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necessaries of life, than there can be 
inconvenience sustained, by restricting 
a greater number in some of its com- 
forts or luxuries—the well-being of the 
whole community must be greatly ad- 
vanced by adopting such a course. 
This was once a paradox, but it will 
hardly be thought sonow. The poor- 
law has declared the right of the un- 
employed to subsistence, and few rate- 
payers will now be found hardy 
enough to maintain that it is not 
better for them that the poor should 
be employed at some industrial occu- 
pation, even though we should be 
obliged to wear the products of their 
industry, than that they should be 
maintained in idleness, while the poor- 
rate, for their support, has well nigh 
absorbed our power of purchasing the 
products of other countries. Thus, 
even although the produce of our 
people’s industry were unable, at pre- 
sent, to find a market abroad, we con- 
ceive it to be clear to demonstration 
that it were more for our interest to 
encourage them to produce, and to 
consume the products of their indus- 
try, than to lock them up in work- 
houses, or make them the indolent, 
demoralized, recipients of extorted 
bounty. But it is not necessary to 
rest the case on this footing. We 
are abundantly well able to produce 
many articles of manufacture which 
willrival those of any country, if only 
ordinary pains be taken to encourage 
it, and the shameful prejudice which 
prevails against everything that is 
Irish be shaken off. Why, for ex- 
ample, should not our troops, thirty 
thousand of whom have been quar- 
tered in Ireland, wear, at least, the 
stockings which can be produced in 
the country. Our attention has been 
called to this subject by a letter with 
which we have been favoured from 
Mr. J. C. Deane from Clifden, in the 
county Galway :— 

“In Connemara,” he says, “ the 
stocking trade could be made a great 
deal of. Every one can knit stock- 
ings; and with care in the selection 
of the materials, and some instruction 
in the shape” (having, we presume, the 
same tendency to run into a night- 
cap, from which Dr. Edgar has rescued 
the stockings of his district), “it can 
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easily find its way to a successful com- 
petition with the English article. I 
am at present interesting myself in an 
endeavour to get some regiments sup- 
plied with socks from the West. Al- 

ready the military pattern has been 

made in Connemara ; and a more dura- 

ble and better article can be given to 

the soldier for seven pence, than that 

which he now pays thirteen pence for. 

I am endeavouring to introduce the 

Irish sock into companies of regiments, 

commanded by friends of my own ; 

and I trust that time may show what 

prejudice and self-interest will not 

admit.” 

Thus prosperity could be introduced 
into an extensive district, the wants 
of its poor relieved, the pressure on its 
rates brought down almost to nothing, 
and all the incalculable blessings of 
active industry diffused, simply by is- 
suing a single order that the troops 
which are stationed in Ireland should 
wear the stockings which are produced 
in the country, And this, too, with- 
out shocking the propriety of any 
pseudo-political economist, for there 
would be a clear saving to the soldier 
of nearly fifty per cent. 

The Rev. George Robert Gildea, 
rector of Newport, in the County 
Mayo, furnishes us with another in- 
stance of the amount of good which 
can be accomplished by the strenuous 
and benevolent exertions of one ener- 
getic man, who is influenced by a ge- 
nuine zeal to promote the interests of 
his country. Mr. Gildea has kindly 
forwarded to us the proof-sheets of a 
pamphlet which is just about to issue 
from the press,* in the form of a letter, 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
taining a short statement of the plan 
of reproductive relief labor, which he 
has had in operation. The publication 
will be a most valuable one, and should 
be carefully read by every one who ques- 
tions the capability of improvement of 
the Irish people, or who hesitates to 
admit the hollowness and wickedness of 
those bad men whose long course of 
selfish agitation, under the guise of pa- 
triotism, has brought Ireland to ruin. 
Mr. Gildea was forcibly struck with the 
demoralising influence upon young fe- 
males of labor on the public roads, and 
saw that, by promiscuously working 
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along with men at this unsuitable oc- 
cupation, the characteristic modesty 
of the Irish female peasant would soon 
be deteriorated; he accordingly con- 
ceived the practicability of reviving 
the manufacture of hand-spun house- 
hold linens. We select some of the 
leading features from the pamphlet it- 
self :— 

«‘ My substitute for the demoralising 
almsgiving was, that to each party 
sending me any sum of money | un- 
dertoek to return its produce in the 
linen to be manufactured, and for the 
money iy 4 I received my personal 
guarantee for the fulfilment of this 
engagement was sent. 

«The plan was made known to my 
valued friend, the rector of Dodford, in 
Northamptonshire, to the invaluable su- 
perintendent of the government supplies 
of food in this dictrict in 1846, the 
lady of a distinguished English prelate, 
and two benevolent ladies, members of 
the Kilmorey family, who, with a kind- 
ness of purpose and zeal, worthy of the 
best cause, gave their assistance in 
making the project known. Many 
persons, on hearing of it, without my 
knowledge, had small papers printed, 
and circulated them in their daily cor- 
respondence, and so immediate was the 
effect, that in less than six weeks I 
received much over £3,000, and money 
continued daily pouring in upon us, 
until we had received about £5,000, 
of which over £1,500 was immediately 
returned, as being beyond our powers 
of manufacturing in any reasonable 
time. 

“* Flax was purchased, and on the 
7th of January, 1847, the work com- 
menced by its being given out in two 
pounds to each woman who could 
produce a certificate that not more 
than one male of her family was at 
work at the roads. We very soon had 
five hundred women at work in their 
own cottages; and so anxious were 
they for the employment, that we had 
many instances of the spinning-wheels 
being used by the owners of them by 
day, and lent to some wretched neigh- 
bour who was without one, for the 
night, that by the light of a piece of 
bog-deal she might earn the means of 
supplying food to her starving family. 
* We soon found that, although 
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spinning was the only employment 
suited to the habits or skill of our 
poor women, they had been so long 
out of practice, and their spinning- 
wheels so much out of repair, that the 
yarns produced were very bad; and 
this, coupled with the want of any 
real knowledge of the art of weaving, 
on the part of the men, and also the 
imperfect state of their looms, caused 
the first linens made to be very inferior 
to what we desired to see. To re- 
medy this state of things, a practical 
foreman weaver was engaged in Man- 
chester—patterns of the Russian and 
Saxon goods, most sought for, pro- 
cured from St. Petersburgh and 
Chemnitz—well-instructed hands in 
each branch of the manufactory from 
Belfast, and nine model-looms were 
put up, that the local weaver, when 
instructed upon them, might safely be 
sent back to his own loom, put in a 
proper state of repair for him, improved 
in skill and knowledge of his craft. 
The Society of Friends, with their usual 
benevolent interest in every industrial 
effort, gave me £30 toward these looms, 
and a screw-press, 

‘*From five to seven hundred per- 
sons were kept steadily employed 
throughout the whole of 1847, and 
early months of 1848. To the fami- 
lies of these people it was in a great 
measure their sole support, and cal- 
culating the number deriving assist- 
ance from each person employed 
four (in many cases it was six), it 
gives over two thousand individuals 
benefited. 

‘** The linens, as compared with shop 
goods, are much dearer, but this is 
more than compensated for by their 
superior lasting qualities (a fact well 
known to all housekeepers, who can 
afford to pay for Russian or German 
hand-spun household linens); besides, 
when it is recollected that the whole 
machinery was set to work under the 
many disadvantages attending its being 
undertaken by a private individual, 
ignorant of trade,* standing alone in 
the locality, and seeking to break the 
neck of the wretched state of depen- 
dence in which the people were en- 
couraged to rest upon the hard earn- 
ings or self-denial of others ; falling 
back, year after year, upon the proved 
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inexhaustibility of English benevolence, 
or resting idly in expectation of govern- 
ment providing for a people who were 
unwilling, though able, to help them- 
selves, and in addition to all this, the 
high price of food requiring higher 
wages than ordinary in every depart- 
ment. When old wheels, and old 
looms, and old habits, and old sus- 
picion and mistrust, and all old Irish 
ways, are considered, it will not be 
wondered at that the rough and up- 
hill work, through all this, was at- 
tended by much unavoidable expense, 
anxiety, and risk, which would not be 
called for under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but take from it these disad- 
vantages, by once getting over them, 
and there is no doubt that, carried on by 
a person of business habits and know- 
ledge of the linen trade, it would 
supply remunerative employment for 
hundreds of our idle females at their 
own fireside, and most amply repay 
for the investment of the capital en- 
gaged. For paying even above the 
ordinary wages of the country for 
spinning, and having flax on every 
side, and that of the best kind (some 
of my own growth and manufacture 
was valued last year by Mr. Pim, of 
Dublin, at £80 per ton), these linens 
could be brought into the market at 
most remunerative prices; and there 
is no proper reason now that the diffi- 
culties and expense of its first organi- 
sation have been got over, why they 
should not occupy the place of foreign 
goods of similar make. Much over 
60,000 yards of these linens have been 
made and distributed—about 2,000 
parcels among all classes in England, 
from the ducal coronet to the humble 
workman—some to Australia, the 
East and West Indies, to Jerusalem ; 
and every individual of 1,400 persons 
who advanced to me their money, 
have received its value, except two 
parties to whom we had no clue. But 
most desirable as was the continuance 
of this undertaking, its demands upon 
the time and thoughts of myself, and 
those of my family who gave their 
assistance, rendered it impossible to 
goon. Seven thousand letters were 
received and answered from the 6th 
December, 1846, to the Ist October, 
1848 ; and with the view of finding 
some persons with capital and know- 
ledge of the trade, whose more proper 
calling it was to take it up as a mer- 
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cantile speculation, it was made known 
to one or two persons in the linen 
trade in London, with this additional 
inducement, the offer from the Mar- 
quis of Sligo of an extensive square of 
buildings, enclosing an area of some 
three hundred feet, consisting of con- 
venient stores of various kinds, a good 
residence for superintendent, flax-mill, 
all in good repair, together with any 
quantity of land to thirty acres for a 
bleach-green, ALL RENT FREE FOR TEN 
years, beautifully situated in the 
centre of his lordship’s demesne, 
within a few hundred yards of the 
quay of Westport. 

‘¢ The proposition was most favour- 
ably received by one of the most weal- 
thy dealers in linen in London, who 
told me that, finding an increasing de- 
mand for handspun linens, and seeing 
them imported so extensively, he had 
sent over several times to the North of 
Ireland to ascertain if they could be 
again had there, but without effect ; 
and that he was convinced that there 
was an admirable open for the reviving 
of the manufacture : but, with the wise 
caution ofan Englishman, he sent over 
at his own expense an experienced ma- 
nufacturer, to examine into the merits 
of the project on the spot. This gen- 
tleman, after seeing our people at work, 
examining every stage of the manufac- 
ture, the flax, yarn, and the finished 
linens, expressed his thorough convic- 
tion that it was a most favourable 
opening for the establishment of a 
flourishing trade, which would afford 
a good return for the capital invested, 
and give employment to thousands. 
He left us, grateful in the anticipation 
of so much good, and, on his return to 
town, measures were being taken to 
accept Lord Sligo’s offer, and at once 
to commence the work. Unfortunately, 
just then, that sad exhibition of the 
political fever in Which this stricken 
country has been kept by the heartless 
agitation of years, occurred in Dublin 
and the South; it was at once a death- 
stroke to the whole—the London mer- 
chant declined risking his life or his 
capital in such a country; nay, he 
doubted if, under the circumstances, 
he would accept of the gift of Lord 
Sligo’s estate. 

** Thus the work is at an end, and 
the people without employment. A 
large number who were employed at 
spinning, are now either in the work- 
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house, or receiving out-door relief, 
from which, could the employment 
have been continued, they were able to 
keep themselves. It is to be hoped 
that it will not continue so, but that, 
as confidence is restored, through the 
wise administration of your Excellency, 
some one may be ready to embrace so 
good an opportunity of such extensive 
good, and their own profit. 

“It is a most remarkable fact, and 
most encouraging to well-directed cot- 
tage labour, one that it gives me great 
satisfaction to state, that of over sixty 
thousand yards of linen, we have not 
lost a single piece ; and it is perfectly 
amazing how little disposition or at- 
tempt to act dishonestly we had to 
complain of among the many hundreds 
employed, taking to their own miser- 
able cottages, and at a time when they 
were overwhelmed with want, a mate- 
rial for which there was always a 
ready market at hand. Very few, in- 
deed, were the instances of dishonesty, 
not amounting to a loss of twenty 
pounds weight of flax in very many 
thousands. On earth there is not a 
people so capable of venerating the 
straight course ; and only let them see 
that such is your object—carry it out 
kindly, but jirmly—and anything can 
be done with them.” 

We conclude our quotations from 
Mr. Gildea’s admirable pamphlet with 
the testimony which he has thus borne 
to the character of our people. If 
there be a man in Ireland whose op- 
—s and judgment have given 

im the means of forming a correct 
estimate of the people among whom he 
lives, it is Mr. Gildea; and take up 
any we will of the numerous commu- 
nications which our friends have been 
good enough to forward us, and we 
find the same testimony pervading al- 
most them all. The Rev. Jas. Alcock, 
vicar of Ring, in the county Water- 
ford, in a report on the fisheries in his 
district, addressed to the relief-com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends, thus 
sensibly, and with much truth, ex- 
plains what seems to be an opposite 
feature in the Irish character :— 

“The Irish peasant is said to be 
heartless and ungrateful, and why ?— 
because he seldom meets with that in- 
dulgence and kind treatment which he 
might reasonably expect from his na- 
tural protectors, and which are calcu- 
lated to elicit the kindlier feelings of a 





generous nature. I would rather say, 
he is suspicious. He conceives that 
we have a selfish or interested motive 
even though it may appear to be for 
his advantage, and until you convince 
him to the contrary, you will have 
much difficulty to overcome before 
you can prevail upon him to adopt 
any measure of improvement for his 
own substantial benefit.” 

It is most gratifying to find the same 
testimony thus borne to the character 
of our peasantry by two such competent 
authorities, writing at the same time, 
but from the extreme opposite points of 
the kingdom. Thevirtues of our people 
are their own—they are the spontane- 
ous impulses of their own generous na- 
tures: their faults—and they are many 
—are the result of much neglect on 
the part of those who ought to have 
been their directors—the proprietors 
of the soil—and of much base decep- 
tion on the part of those who profess 
to be their friends. Contrast such 
disinterested services as it is the pur- 
pose of this article to record, with all 
that has been effected by political agi- 
tators, and see on which side is genu- 
ine love of country to be found: the 
one engaged in practically and speedily 
raising the character of the people, 
supplying their temporal wants and 
raising their moral character, imbuing 
them with a sense of independence, 
and placing them in a condition to 
secure it; the others maddening the 
passions of their hearers in the politi- 
cal arena, where the loudest plaudits 
greet the most truculent orator—where 
the imagination is strained to devise 
professions of devotion—where lan- 
guage is exhausted in denunciation of 
political antagonists—and where the 
very implement of murder, the pike, 
is hoisted by the popular demagogue, 
that he may wring the last scream of 
admiration from his infuriated hearers. 
The men who have followed in these 
practices, call themselves patriots ; and 
one sample of their patriotism has 
been presented to us in Mr. Gildea’s 
statement. It has been to deprive 
thousands of wretched women and 
children in the most impoverished pro- 
vince of Ireland of the means of live- 
lihood, which the introduction of a 
successful manufacture would have 
afforded them ; and to postpone inde- 
finitely all chance of improvement in 
their abject condition. 
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Turn we now from the north and 
west to the remote district of Bally- 
cotton, in the county Cork. This 
district comprises a population of about 
2,500, two-thirds of whom, in the 
latter end of last February, were in a 
state of the utmost destitution ; and it 
contained but two individuals who 
were at all able to exert themselves 
for their relief, namely, the Protestant 
curate, and the commander of the 
coast-guard—the Rev. George C. 
Hingston, and Mr. R. Edwards. The 
resources of these gentlemen for carry- 
ing out their benevolent purposes dif- 
fered in some important respects from 
both the cases which we have already 
noticed. ‘They had not a rich mer- 
cantile city to support them, as had 
Dr. Edgar, in which alone he pro- 
cured, by his active exertions, no less 
a sum than £8,000; and still less had 
they the means of securing such effi- 
cient co-operation as Dr. Edgar speedily 
raised for himself, inthe Ladies’ Relief 
Association.” Neither do they appear 
to have had that command of weakh 
which Mr. Gildea had at his disposal, 
and which he so nobly applied. They 
stood alone, surrounded by hundreds 
who were famishing with hunger, in a 
district where all were in the extremest 
wretchedness ; yet they, too, like Dr. 
Edgar and Mr. Gildea, had the reso- 
lution not to ask for alms, but for the 
means of setting the people on remu- 
nerative and reproductive employment. 
They knew full well the labour and 
anxiety which the administration and 
superintendence of this employment 
would occasion them ; but they felt it 
to be their duty in the situation in 
which they were placed, and, as in the 
other instances which we have men- 
tioned, they, too, acknowledged the 
claim which their countrymen had on 
their services in the hour of their dis« 
tress. The following is ashort sketch 
of their proceedings, taken from a little 
printed report, and from a communi- 
cation with which we have been fa- 
voured by Mr. Hingston :— 

‘* In a few days, our appeal, having 
been inserted in one of the English 
papers, and forwarded to many tried 
friends of Ireland in the sister coun- 
try, was responded to; and having 
hereby obtained a little fund, we com- 
menced operations by selecting from 
the hundreds of the destitute about 
thirty females on the very verge of star- 
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vation ; these we employed in spinning 
and knitting, and paid them in meal, 
at the rate of threepence for a day's 
labour. We found the poor creatures 
most greedy for work at this wretched 
remuneration, and were quickly beset 
with scores of applicants for employ- 
ment on the same terms. It now 
(April, 1848) contains ninety-five wi- 
dows and female heads of families out 
of a population of 2,500. We keep 
seven weavers at work, and have 
produced some very creditable linen, 
flannel, and stockings, as the re- 
sult of two months’ operations. <A 
portion of the money (£15) that was 
subsequently procured was expended 
in the purchase of hemp, which has 
been spun by some, and made into 
nets by others, of the destitute females, 
all paid in meal, at about the same re- 
muneration as for the other work ; 
while the remainder has been laid out 
in the purchase of sail-cloths, lines, 
and hooks, for the hookers and whale- 
boats of the place. 

“ Thus have we been striving to 
combine with the object at which alone 
we were originally compelled to aim— 
the feeding of the famishing through 
their own industry—the permanent 
improvement of the natural resources 
of the place ; and in the midst of our 
many difficulties we have now the gra- 
tification of looking round, and behold- 
ing not only a manifest improvement 
in appearance and habit among the 
people so employed, but also that many 
boats hitherto almost useless and un- 
productive, are now a very credit to 
our bay, and a substantial source of 
profit to their owners. The materials 
—viz., nets, sails, and lines—are let 
out to the parties, on solvent security, 
and their cost is repaid by weekly in- 
stalments of one shilling in the pound ; 
and we rejoice to edd, hitherto with 
regularity. 

“The whole amount we have yet re- 
ceived from every source is about £70.” 

Such are a few extracts from the 
first report of these two gentlemen, in 
the month of April; their second re- 
port is on the Ist September, 1848, 
We should say, that both these reports 
are addressed to those universal bene- 
factors of their country, the relief- 
committee of the Society of Friends, 
whose generosity they warmly acknow- 
ledge. We take the following from 
the second report :— 

K 
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“ Of linen we have now produced 
about 150 yards; of towelling, 120; 
canvas for rubbers, 130; flannel, 600 
yards ; linsey-woolsey, 120; blankets, 
100 pair (the two latter are in course 


of manufacture for the workhouse of 


the Middleton union) ; frieze, 60 yards ; 
cloth for gentlemen’s trowsers, 30 
yards, in course of manufacture ; nets, 
30 ; socks, 200 pair. 

«© The next branch, the flannel, we 
deem most interesting. Of this we 
have sold 550 yards—150 to parties 
not connected with the place, for cash ; 
the remainiry 400 to the poor of the 
district, on loan, on good security, re- 
payable at one shilling in the pound per 
week, for which they are charged ten 
pence per yard. We cannot describe 
how great is the demand for the ar- 
ticle on these terms. As fast as we 
can manufacture, it is taken by the 
poor, on these loans ; and most happy 
we are to testify to their regularity and 
promptitude in repayment. As a re- 
markable proof of this, we may men- 
tion, that our flannel loans began in 
July, and that one-fourth has been 
already (lst September) repaid.” 

Again, Mr. Hingston thus writes, 
on the 17th November, 1848 :— 

“We ordered half a ton of hemp, 
and set the females we employed to 
work thereon, in making nets ; accord- 
ing as they were made, they were given 
out on our usual plan by way of loan. 
The result of this experiment of our 
confidence in the resources of our bay, 
and in the integrity of our people, ex- 
ceeded all anticipation. The demand 
for trammels, in particular, has since 
then been so great, that we cannot keep 
pace with it. Providentially, too, the 
fishing season improved most oppor- 
tunely, and during the last six weeks 
immense shoals of hake have filled the 
bay. Still only for the well-timed pro- 
vision we made, in the way of nets, 
this wealth would have been thrown 
away, the fishermen having no means 
of procuring hemp, although the fa- 
milies of every one of them are well 
able to make them. 

s¢ We would also mention that, be- 
sides a large quantity of linen and 
other articles manufactured for the 
upper classes (among whom we have 
found many kind friends), we have 
made for the people of the place about 
fourteen hundred yards of flannel, 
which, like the nets, is given out on 


loan, at the same rate of repayment. 
As fast as we can produce we sell the 
flannel on this plan, and we cannot de- 
scribe the comfort it is administering 
around.’ 

There were other valuable institu- 
tions—a loan-fund and a clothing- 
fund, established by these gentlemen. 
Mr. Hingston has, moreover, favoured 
us witha strong and sensible remon- 
strance against the proceedings of the 
fishery commissioners, a subject which 
would be much too extensive for us to 
enter upon in this number, but of 
which we may say, that Mr. Hingston’s 
censure of these commissioners is one 
in which we believe he is supported by 
every individual connected with the 
fisheries in Ireland. But the sketch 
which we have given of these indus- 
trial proceedings at Ballycotton goes 
to confirm the results of the other 
cases which we have noticed, and 
makes the conviction irresistible, that 
there is nothing either in the habits, 
the conduct, or the natural capacity 
of the Irish peasant, to unfit him for 
any industrial employment to which 
his energies may be directed. 

Yet another instance in support of 
this truth we would lay before our 
readers. The following communication 
is from the Rev. Dr. Martin, of Kil- 
leshandra :— 

“In the year preceding the famine, 
Mrs. Martin began to teach the 
method of ornamental knitting to one 
destitute girl in Killeshandra, and ina 
short time her success in the manu- 
facture of a scarf of Pyrenean wool 
was so great, that an order was sent 
for three dozen of the same descrip- 
tion, upon which Mrs. Martin taught 
three or four girls additional, supply- 
ing them with a variety of patterns 
which she obtained from books, from 
her own invention, and which she was 
able, upon trial, to execute. The girls 
so instructed were required to com- 
municate their experience and acquire- 
ments to others, and a remarkable 
degree of proficiency had been ac- 
quired, and a tolerably good market 
secured, when, in 1846, the famine 
raged. An immense demand, chiefly 
from motives of charity, and particu- 
larly in England, then arose for goods 
manufactured by the poorer classes of 
the Irish, of which demand Mrs. Mar- 
tin took advantage, and accordingly, 
during the nine most severe months of 
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distress, or from October, 1846, to 
July, 1847, she was able to give an 
average daily employment to one hun- 
dred and fifty poor females, which 
number, for several weeks, rose to 
over 200, and to support an average 
weekly expenditure of £25, which 
sum, for many weeks, exceeded £30, 
expended upon knitted scarfs, and 
shawls of Shetland, or Pyrenean wool, 
and gloves of silk, all of which at 
length obtained a high degree of ce- 
lebrity and perfection, as well as on 
woollen socks, polkas, and other ar- 
ticles of coarser manufacture. The 
experiment clearly proved that there 
is no want of skill or industry amongst 
Irish females, and that all they want 
to make them comfortable and happy, 
in things temporal, is employment, or 
a market for their work. In this ex- 
periment above £2,000 has been ex- 
pended, with but little loss to the em- 
ployer.’ 

And yet the better classes of Irish 
society will recklessly, cruelly, and im- 


providently, deprive the poor Irish- 


girl of this market for her labour, by 
supplying themselves from abroad, and 
pretenders to the science of political 
economy will tell them they do wisely. 
There is one branch of manufacture 
in which the Irish have shown a de- 
cided superiority to anything that can 
be produced in Great Britain, namely, 
the net and line manufacture. For 
these articles there is an immense de- 
mand from the fisheries, and yet it is 
a branch of industry which is compa- 
ratively neglected. We have seen 
some line produced at Glandore, in 
the county Cork, in a manufactory 
which originated in a grant of hemp 
from the ever-generous Society of 
Friends. We have compared it with 
the very best manufacture of Brid- 
port, at the same price—one shilling 
per pound—and nothing could be more 
decided than the superiority of the 
Irish lines And Mr. Deane, from 
whom we have already quoted, men- 
tions that he employed the boys in the 
schools in making fishing-nets, and 
adds—* It was remarkable to observe 
the quickness with which they re- 
ceived instruction in the occupation, 
and the progress they made ;” and any 
one who has seen the nets which are 
made at Miss Pim’s school at Kings- 
town, will admit that nothing has been 
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produced which can surpass them any- 
where. 

Of the many valuable communica- 
tions which we have to acknowledge, 
we have received but one which is at 
all of a desponding character, or which 
contains a record of unsuccessful ex- 
ertion. But even this is valuable, as 
it shews that, so far from the failure 
being attributable to any want of abi- 
lity or of disposition for industrious ex- 
ertion on the part of the Irish peasant, 
when heis rightly directed, that it arose 
in point of fact, from a directly oppo- 
site cause. The letter which we speak 
of is from the ill-fated district of Skib- 
bereen, from the Rev. Richard Boyle 
Townsend, Vicar of Abbey Strewry :— 

“‘ The result of my effort to promote 
industrial employment,” writes Mr. 
Townsend, “ is, that I am nearly beg- 
gared by myendeavour. I went on, 
like many others, certainly in the most 
economical way I could, but most 
energetically ; and the work-house at 
the time, in order to promote home- 
manufacture, having called for a sup- 
ply of flannels and friezes, no one 
thought, with such a poor population, 
in the most deplorable state for want 
of employment, that we could ever 
produce enough for its consumption. 
The consequence you may anticipate— 
heaps were left on our hands, and the 
price or cost would not be given where 
there was such aglut. There being no 
market, all our industrial works have 
of course resulted in disappointment 
proportionate to the vigour with which 
all hands had been set to work.” 

Every one must regret this result, 
both on account of the loss sustained 
by Mr. Townsend himself, as well as 
for the cause of industry in that part 
of Ireland where, perhaps, remune- 
rative employment was most needed. 
We rejoice to find that Mr. Townsend 
writes in high spirits of an admirably- 
arranged industrial school for females 
which he has established. Butitis of 
the utmost importance to the cause 
which we are advocating—that of the 
capability of the Irish peasant for in- 
dustrious pursuits—to observe the oc- 
casion of Mr. Townsend’s failure ; that 
he does not refer it to any unwilling- 
ness or unfitness of the peasantry to 
engage in any occupation to which they 
may be directed; that, on the contrary, 
he tells us that the children crowd 
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with the utmost eagerness to the in- 
dustrial school which was established ; 
but that he failed, simply because the 
people produced too much—* Heaps 
were left on our hands, and the price 
would not be given where there was so 
great a glut.” Dr. Edgar found a 
market in Scotland, Mrs. Martin very 
much in England, Mr. Gildea in va- 
rious parts of the world, and Messrs. 
Hingston and Edwards, in the resources 
which their fishery supplied to one por- 
tion of their population, found a mar- 
ket for the other ; but Mr. Townsend 
was not equalty fortunate, and it is im- 
portant that the cause of his ill-success 
should be observed, that men of equal 
energy and benevolence may not be 
deterred from imitating him in his at- 
tempts, but may be guarded against 
what led to their failure. 

If-we could suppose that any were 
so sceptical as to be still unconvinced 
by this cumulative evidence, derived 
from every quarter, of the character 
and capabilities of our people, we 
would adduce yet one authority more 
in their behalf—that of Sir John Mac- 
neil. It will prevent the possibility of 
its being said that all the testimony 
which we have brought forward is that 
merely of charitable, benevolent men, 
who are unversed in the practical de- 
tails of business, and that such evidence 
is not sufficient to establish the fitness 
of the Jrish peasant for remunerative 
employment. Sir John Macneil was 
examined before Lord Devon's Com- 
mission, and this was his evidence :— 


** 39. Do you find that there is an im- 
provement in their habits, corresponding 
with the improvement in their condition ? 
—Yes, decidedly so, as far as I am able 
to judge; and they improve in their 
moral habits. As soon as an Irishman 
gets a little better in his circumstances, 
and gets out of the state of misery they 
are generally in, they commence to get 
clothes a little better than they have 
been accustomed to; and when they get 
tolerably well dressed, they become to- 
tally different characters, and they are 
men you can trust and depend upon. 
There are, when this takes place, few 
quarrels among them. I do not know 
of a single instance, in which there has 
been any serious dispute among the 
workmen upon the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway. 

“40. Is it your opinion that the 
power of bettering themselves by these 


public works has a tendency to create 
the strongest desire for improvement ? 
—Yes, the strongest desire; it is visible 
in their cottages ; they have attempted, 
and have succeeded, in making them 
better and more comfortable. They 
are better clothed themselves, and 
their children are better clothed. 

‘*41. Among those who learned to 
work better, do you detect anything 
like listlessness or carelessness ?—No, 
nothing of the kind. An Jrishman is the 
most active fellow possible, if remunerated 
Sor his work ; there is no idleness among 
them if they can turn their work to a fair 
remuneration. 

**42. Do you attribute that improve- 
ment tothe stimulus of increased wages ? 
—Yes, that is one cause; but it also the 
effect of a man feeling a little indepen- 
dence; he is anxious to continue to im- 
prove his condition, and that of his chil- 
dren. No man will do more, or undergo 
more hardship, for the sake of his 
children, than an Irishman. 

“43. Have you found much difficulty 
in settling the price of work ?—Not at 
all; and they seldom strike for an in- 
crease of wages.” 


With such universal testimony on the 
part of every trust-worthy witness to 
the capabilities of the Irish peasant— 
with such signal instances of success 
thus staring us in the face, it were 
cruel mockery to say that he has not 
every capacity for industrious exer- 
tion, if it be but encouraged and de- 
veloped, if he be but taught to know 
what industry is, and suffered but once 
to experience its advantages. His 
present position is, indeed, one of deep 
degradation. We say nothing of the 
causes which have conduced to it; but 
heavy, indeed, is the responsibility of 
every one who contributes to its con- 
tinuance, and still more grievous is 
his offence who seeks to justify the de- 
reliction of his own duty by heaping 
inconsiderate calumny on those to 
whom that duty is owing. Some men 
are, unquestionably, placed in circum- 
stances much more intimately connect- 
ed with the peasantry of the country 
than others. A practising barrister, 
for example, could never be placed in 
the same scale with a landed proprie- 
tor, in independent circumstances, or 
a country clergyman, as regards their 
influence on the condition of the Irish 
people. But in one respect every 
member of the community can readily 
effect a great deal, namely, by provid- 
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ing a market for the products of Ire- 
Jand’s industry, each man to the ex- 
tent of his own expenditure. It is not 
the will that is deficient in most men, 
but simply the resolution. This pur- 
pose must be formed by each one for 
himself: it is not to be carried out by 
aggregate meetings or public associa- 
tions. Nothing of this kind can be 
attempted in Ireland, as it is sure to 
be perverted from its legitimate pur- 
poses, and to sink into a mere engine 
of party politics. Besides, we confess 
we never felt much sympathy with 
this habit of doing everything by asso- 
ciations; it leads every man to rush 
on with the herd, and goes far to de- 
stroy the independence and vigour of 
individual action. 

3ut in addition to this mode, in 
which all can contribute to advance the 
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social condition of the country, each of 
us has his peculiar sphere of action, 
in which he is bound to exert himself 
as opportunities may offer. We trust 
that, in devoting these pages to this 
subject, we may be considered, to 
some extent, to have discharged what 
may be more peculiarly deemed to be 
our duty. But we would be sorry to 
rest here. On the contrary, it is our 
earnest desire that all who are engaged 
in such noble and truly patriotic 
efforts, as it is the object of this notice 
to record, will at all times supply us 
with such information and suggestions 
as they may conceive will be conducive 
to the ends they have in view; and 
they may always rely on having the 
fullest support that we can render 
by our earnest and most strenuous 
advocacy. 


SONNET, 
TO THE REV. ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


Yes, I receive, with gratulation due, 
The tidings of your Ranke’s first-born boy : 
Long may he live to be his mother’s joy, 
And for his father’s name win honours new ! 
In him the future student pleased I view, 
Of human history, or of nature’s laws : 
But most of all do I rejoice, because, 
Robert, and Helen, ’tis a joy to you. 


O beautifully paired! nothing too high, 
Nothing too low for you; your Tove can climb 
The highest pinnacle of recorded time, 

And thence descend to even such as I: 

Advising nought, nought thwarting, only showing 


That which is God in man, from forth you flowing. 


W.R. AH. 
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LINES 
SUGGESTED BY READING SOME MANUSCRIPT VERSES OF THE LATE PROFESSOR BUTLER. 


As when at night he treads the lonely deck, 
In the first hour of moonlight on the wave, 
Far, far away, the watcher marks some streak 
Which dying day hath pencill’d o’er his grave. 


So more than living lights, beyond all fair, 

. In living genius is departed worth ; 

Man’s spirit makes love-tokens of whate’er 

Hath come from genius, now no more on earth. 


As in a gold-clasp’d volume, closely hid, 
The pale, pale leaves of some remember’d rose, 
Dating the heart’s deep chronicles, unbid 
Suggest more thought than all that greenly grows ; 
. 
As in the winter, from some marble jar, 
Whose sides are honied with a rosy breath, 
You catch faint footfalls of the Spring afar, 
And find a memory in the scent of death ; 


So these the characters of Butler’s pen, 
Are more to us, than all that day by day, 
Are traced by mightiest hands of living men, 
Tis death that makes them more esteemed than they ! 


"Tis not because the affluent fancy flung 

Such pearls of price ungrudging at thy feet— 
"Tis not because that blessed poet sung 

His heavenly Master’s truth in words so sweet. 


No; ’tis because the heavy churchyard mould 
Lies on the dear one in that lonely dell— 
Lies on the hand that held the pen of gold, 
The brain that thought so wisely and so well. 


Nay, say not so; write epitaphs like these 

For sons of song, who fling light words abroad, 
Whose art is cancer’d with a sore disease, 

Who feed a flame that tends not up to God. 


But he, the empurpled cross, with healing shadow, 
Was the great measure of the much he knew ; 

*Twas this he saw on mountain and on meadow, 
The only beautiful, the sternly true. 


Not vague to him the great Laudate, still 
Stirring the strong ones of the water-flood, 

And the deep heart of many an ancient hill, 
And light-hung chords of every vocal wood. 


Not dark the language written on the wide 
Marmoreal ocean—written on the sky, 
On the searr’d volume of the mountain side, 
On many pagéd flowers that lowly lie. 
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Nor dark, nor vague—not nature, but her God— 
Nor only nature’s God, but Three in One— 
Father, Redeemer, Comforter—bestow’d 
On hearts made temples by the Incarnate Son! 


All sweetest strains rang hollow to his ear 
Wanting this key-note—earthy, of the earth, 
Seeming like beauty to the eye of fear, 
Like the wild anguish of a harlot’s mirth. 


True Poet, true Philosopher, to whom 

Beauty was one with Truth, and Truth with Beauty ; 
True Priest, no flow’rs so sweet upon his tomb 

As those pure blossoms won from rugged Duty. 


He might have sung as precious songs as e’er 

Made our tongue golden since its earlier burst ; 
But those poetic wreaths him seem’d less fair, 

Than moral Truth o’er Science wide dispers’d. 


Ife might have read man’s nature deeper far 

Than any since his broad-brow’d namesake died ; 
But like those ancient sages, so the star 

He follow’d till he found the Cradle side. 


And now, ye mountains and ye voiceful streams, 
For your interpre ter ye need not weep ; 

On the eternal hills fall brighter gles ams, 
Down Eden more delightsome rivers sweep ! 


Friends, kinsmen, fellow-churchmen, fellow-men— 
Yes, ye may weep, but be it not for him: 

Life might have brought him larger lore—what then ? 
It would have ke »pt him from the cherubim. 


Dear hand, dear lines, in these still undeparted, 
{ hear the voice of one before the Throne, 
Butler, the childlike and the gentle-hearted, 
Taken so young by Him who takes His own. 
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FRANCE, 


A RETROSPECT OF 


THE YEAR 


BY KAPPA. 


Tux year of our Lord 1848, which has 
just come to a close, will be regarded 
as a memorable epoch in the history of 
Europg. It has, indeed, been an event- 
ful period. Thrones have been over- 
turned, principalities shaken, and 
powers humWled. From its centre to 
its extremities, Europe has been con- 
vulsed. Nor has it been, as in other 
times, a war of nation against nation. 
The convulsions of states have been 
internal, citizen has raised his arm 
against citizen, and the domestic hearth 
has been stained with parricidal blood. 
Propagated from Paris as the centre, 
the movement shot with electric ra- 
pidity to the extremities of Europe; 
the thunder of February found suc- 
cessive echoes at Milan, Berlin, Vienna, 
Turin, Venice, Florence, Naples, Pa- 
lermo. In fine, the Eternal city itself 
felt the shock. The sovereign pontiff 
was outraged. The windows of his 
palace were riddled with balls, his li- 
berty was violated, his guards disarm- 
ed, and the head of the church saw 
himself at last compelled to fly in dis- 
guise, and throw himself on the hos- 
pitality of a neighbouring sovereign. 

As these conflicts have not been in- 
ternational, so neither have they been 
exclusively political; the various re- 
volutions which have been developed 
have partaken much more of a social 
character. Class has risen against 
class, the employed against the em- 
ployer, the proletaire against the pro- 
prietor, labour against capital. Bold 
projectors have dared to promulgate 
theories which would make dead philo- 
sophers start in their coffins. ‘ Pro- 
perty is robbery!” cries one. * Fa- 
mily is a jest!” exclaims another. Dis- 
passionate bystanders raise their hands 
in horror, and demand whether society 
has gone mad. 

As France has been the great centre 
and origin of the social and political 
phenomena which have been developed, 
it may not be uninteresting, and cer- 
tainly not unprofitable, to avail our- 
selves of this period, to take a retro- 


spect of the movement of the past yes 

in that country. It may be the more 
especially necessary to do so, inasmuch 
as the state of parties and the spirit of 
opinion which have prevailed there is 
much misunderstood, and has been 
greatly misrepresented. 

The circumstance which strikes us 
most forcibly on the first retrospective 
glance at the events of the past year is 
the import: ant part played in them by 
the “ imprevu.’ 

Every thing was unexpected; no- 
thing was foreseen, nay, the circum- 
stances, as developed by time, were, 
in most instances, the very reverse of 
those which would have resulted from 
any rational calculation. The procla- 
mation of the republic itself was the 
most unexpected and unforeseen event 
of all; so unlooked for, indeed, that 
when the intelligence of it arrived in 
London it was discredited in every 
quarter. It was first announced ina 
late edition of one of the morning jour- 
nals which was shown on ’Change, and 
the intelligence was there rejected as 
impossible, and was by some regarded 
as a Stock-Exchange hoax. Later in 
the day it appeared in another paper, 
the earliest copies of which were handed 
round inthe House of Commons. The 
repetition of the same intelligence from 
two quarters procured some faith atleast 
in its possibility. The Leviathan of the 
Press, the Thunderer of Printing- 
House-square was silent, while its con- 
temporaries thusspoke. The well known 
enterprise of this journal, and its un- 
paralleled power of securing early and 
speedy intelligence, have since ren- 
dered it a puzzle among journalists 
how it was beaten in this instance by 
juniors, and the matter has been ex- 
plained, with what truth we will not 
vouch, by affirming that the news of 
the proclamation of the republic had 
arrived at the Times office, but that 
so impossible was such an event re- 
garded that the editor of the paper did 
not venture to publish it. 

The situation of Paris at that mo- 
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ment threw great difficulties in the way 
of expediting news to London. The 
northern railway was broken up in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and the com- 
munication by it was suspended; of 
course the diligences and ordinary 
modes of correspondence were likewise 
stopped. The correspondents of the 
London journals, established in Paris, 
found it an extremely difficult matter 
to get despatches taken by riding cou- 
riers. One of these couriers, bear- 
ing the despatches for a London jour- 
nal, was stopped at the Barritre de 
Clichy, and sent back ; he afterwards 
got out in the disguise of a peasant, 
and walked to St. Denis, where he 
obtained a horse. He was again ob- 
structed at Abbeville, whither the in- 
telligence of the events of Paris had not 
yet arrived. The mayor of Abbeville 
refused to let him prosecute his jour- 
ney. Asa bribe to induce the official 
to relax his rigor, the courier offered 
to allow him to open and read the de- 
patch which he bore. This was suc- 
cessful, and the mayor thus learned 
for the first time the proclamation 
of the republic. On arriving at 
Boulogne the courier found no means 
of crossing the channel except by a 
pilot boat, no steamer being in the 
harbour, and the weather being tem- 
pestuous. Ina pilot boat he accord- 
ingly crossed, but being unable to 
make either Folkestone or Dover, he 
got into Deal, from which the intelli- 
gence was telegraphed to London. 

The news which thus arrived in 
London was not a whit less unexpected 
throughout all the provinces of France. 
It fell like a thunderbolt upon the pub- 
lic. Inmany provincial towns, as in Lon- 
don, it was at first discredited ; but when 
the names of the provisional government 
were announced, and the telegraph had 
actually sent official messages from the 
new authorities, all doubt ceased, al- 
though the astonishment remained un- 
abated. 

Ten months have rolled away since 
this event, and it is still a matter of 
astonishment how it could have been 
brought about. A minority contempti- 
ble in numbers, and still more con- 
temptible in character and influence, 
accomplished this revolution in a few 
hours, and with little or no bloodshed. 
It established a form of government 
which it is notorious that the majority 
of the French people held in abhor- 
rence. 
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Let us see what the authorities were, 
and who were the leaders of public 
opinion, which superseded names like 
Guizot, Duchatel, Soult, Thiers, Molé, 
&e. 

After the mob had broken into the 
chamber, and the affrighted deputies 
had made their escape from the back 
doors and windows, as best they could, 
a crowd of demagogues headed the 
populace, and proceeded to the Hotel 
de Ville, the traditional theatre of re- 
volution. There a government was im- 
provised—a number of individuals 
named themselves sovereigns of France, 
and soon after proceeded to replace all 
the high officers of state, who had dis- 
appeared in the tempest which had just 
blown over the capital. This new go- 
vernment, assuming unlimited power, 
having dissolved the chambers, and 
being, in fact, the collective despots of 
France :—M M. de Lamartine, Dupont 
(de l’Eure), Arago, Marie, Ledru Rol- 
lin, Garnier Pagés, Cremieux, Armand 
Marrast, Louis Blanc, Pagnerre, Flo- 
con, and Albert. Of these, Lamartine 
and Arago were indisputably the names 
the most distinguished. 

Lamartine had passed successively 
to and from almost every shade of po- 
litical party. He owed the position 
assigned to him in the revolutionary 
government to the popularity of his 
work entitled “ The History of the 
Girondists,” which had then recently 
appeared ; but it is doubtful whether 
the popularity of the book itself, such 
as it was, would have accomplished 
this for him, were it not that certain 
passages in it had been lately drama- 
tised by Alexandre Dumas, and pro- 
duced, with great success, at the The- 
atre Historique, on the Boulevards, 
accompanied by all the adventitious 
appendages of theatrical art. In the 
eyes of the populace of the Fau- 
bourgs, Lamartine Shus became iden- 
tified, somehow or other, with the old 
revolution. All the former phases 
of his personal history were forgotten 
by, or rather, unknown to the sovereign 
people, to whose voice he owed his 
elevation. They only knew in-him the 
historian of the reign of terror, and 
the apologist of Robespierre. 

Arago, eminently popular by his 
science, but much more so by his con- 
sistent opposition to monarchical go- 
vernments in the old chamber, owed 
his place in the Provisional Govern- 
ment to more legitimate grounds. He 
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was, perhaps, the soundest and most 
defensible choice made by the emeu- 
tiers of February. 

Garnier Pagés, also a 
republican, shone by the reflected 
lustre of his deceased ‘brother. Thou- 
sands of those who saluted his nomina- 
tion with acclamations, were so grossly 
ignorant as not to know one Garnier 
Pagés from another Garnier Pagés; 
and to accumulate on the surviving 
member of the family, the credit due 
to hinf who was gone. 

Dupont (de |’Eure) owed his eleva- 
tion partly twhis age. Also a consistent 
and moderate republican, he had uni- 
versally thwarted royalty in the old 
chamber; at the epoch of Februar y 
he was an octogenarian. Time had 
extinguished his activity. He became 
the patriarch of the revolution. 

A lawyer was esteemed indispensa- 
ble as a member af the new govern- 
ment; and M. Marie, a respectable 
man of some forensic reputation, a con- 
stant advocate ofthe most liberal princi- 
ples, and a member of the extreme left 
in the olti chamber, wasassigned a place 
in the Provisional Government by a 
sort of political necessity. 

We happen to know that the pri- 

vate and personal opinion of AL 
Marie was adverse to the immediate 
proclamation of a republic. He con- 
sidered that the tide of events in 
Europe was setting in that direction, 


consistent 


and that to that form the constitution of 


France must ultimately come, but he 
thought the country was not yet ripe 
for its definitive proclamation ; that 
the population of France was not pre- 
pared for it, and that it was not likely 
to meet, in public opinion, with that 
support which was indispensable to its 
stability. Nevertheless M. Marie, a 
man of facile and amiable temperament, 
readily suffered himself to be led by 
the majority of his colleagues ; and 
he joined them in an act, upon the 
prudence and policy of which he un- 
questionably differed from them. 
Events have since established, by the 
most ample and convincing evidence, 
the soundness of M. Marie's judgment. 
No well-informed person now dis- 
putes the fact, that the 
France were unprepared for a _ re- 
public. Tacitly submitting to it at first 
from alarm, they are now most tho- 
roughly disgusted with it. They view- 
ed it at first only with suspicion and 


France, 


people of 
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distrust. Smarting under the conse. 
quences of violent popular convulsions, 
and expecting to see commerce lan- 
guish, and the finances become disor- 
dered, they were willing to submit to 
a republic as a “ fait accompli,” pro- 
vided thereby order could be re-estab- 
lished, and prosperity maintained ; but 
a few months’ experience gave abundant 
practical demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of this, and everybody now is 
convinced of that which was the correct 


judgment of the mind of M. Marie in 


February last. 

The other lawyer of the Provi- 
sional Government was M. Cremieux, 
also a member of the ex-chamber. 
The opinions of M. Cremieux were 
nearly the s same as those of M. Marie; 
and it was with great difficulty that he 
was prevailed on to take an active 
part in affairs. 

M. Armand Marrast was the editor 
of the National, and a practical man of 
business, though gifted neither with the 
talents of an orator nor a statesman, he 
of all the members of the Provisional 
Government exhibited at once the 
greatest aptitude for business and the 
greatest tenacity for place. 

His claim to a place among the self- 
constituted sovereigns of Paris in Fe- 
bruary was unquestionable. If Le- 
grange, who, by his audacity in dis- 
charging the pistol on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, was the primary cause 
of the fusillade delivered by the Muni- 
cipal Guards under M. Guizot’s wall, 
which deluged the (asphalte of the) 
Boulevard with the blood of men, wo- 
men, andchildren, it was to the promp- 
titude and intelligence of M. Armand 
Marrast that this incident owed its vast 
consequences. The dead and the dying 
were taken in carts from the fossés of 
the Rue Basse des Ramparts between 
twelve and one in the morning to the 
bureaux of the National, in the Rue 
Lepelletier. There were assembled 
M. Armand Marrast and his coadju- 
tors, awaiting what might happen. 
They promptly seized the occasion, and 
the bodies were carried processionally 
along the Boulevards, and proclaimed 
as the murdered victims of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe. The Faubourgs rose, 
and by the morning the attitude of a 
certain number of the malcontents, 
excited by the habitual conspirators of 
the Reforme and the National, over- 
turned the government. 
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It was M. Armand Marrast who had 
the skill to take the initiative in this 
movement, and he was rewarded first 
with a place in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and then at his own demand be- 
came Mayor of Paris. 

Without talents, and characterised 
by no capacity higher than an aptitude 
for the routine of official business, 
having those qualities only which 
could have rendered him an efficient 
chef de bureau in a respectable banking 
concern, this individual, after main- 
taining himself at the head of the muni- 
cipality of Paris for several months, was 
elected to the presidency of the As- 
sembly, which he has adroitly managed 
to ret in, until his name has assumed 
a place in the history of France, as 


having proclaimed the constitution of 


1848, and first President of the Re- 
public. 


M. Flocon was the chief editor of 


La Reforme, an_ ultra-democratic 
journal, established by M. Ledru 
Rollin. This individual, without gifts 
or endowments to qualify him to fill 
the most humble situation in which 
intellectual attainments are considered 
to be requisite, was admitted into the 
councils of the state, on no other 
grounds than his having been an 
habitual conspirator against royalty 
for years, in the secret societies 
with which Paris was infested; igno- 
rant, vulgar, and presumptuous, he was 
forced by his friends, the mob, into 
juxtaposition and fellowship with 
men like Lamartine and Arago. 
Ledru Rollin, a briefless lawyer, 
possessing some ‘ demagogical talent, 
a bold, reckless, and unscrupulous re- 


publican, was a fit representative of 


that portion of the public of whom he 
has since became the impersonation. 
Louis Blanc, possessing some lite- 
rary celebrity, as the author of a 
pamphlet, in five volumes, called, by 
courtesy, a history, owed his eleva- 
tion, not to claims even so respectable 
as those which such a work would 
supply, but to an extravagant compo- 
sition called the “ Organization of 
Labor.” The proposed object of this 
work was, to constitute the laborer as 
the partner of the capitalist—to estab- 
lish a right on the part of the laborer 
to a participation of profits—to give 
the laborer aright to dictate to the 
capitalist as to the use and applica- 
tion of his property, and, to establish 
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that principle which has since been 
designated by the well-known title of 
the “ Droit au travail,” in other words, 
the proclamation of an abstract right 
on the part of all persons, to demand 
of the state employment and wages, 
thus making the state not only a capi- 
talist, but a capitalist under the dicta- 
tion of the operative. 

Pagnerre was a publisher in con- 
siderable, but not leading, business. 
He was well known in the clubs and 
secret societies as a republican propa- 
gandist. 

Albert, when announced in the 
Moniteur as a member of the Provi- 
sional Government, was described as 
Ouvrier (operative). In fact, however, 
Albert held a position which would 
have been more correctly designated 
as foreman of a manufactory ,Or,r rather, 
that ofa small manufacturer on his 
own account. 

The nomination of this government 
took place on the 24th of February, 
and the parties who conferred authority 
upon it were the editors, printers, and 
clerks in the bureaux of the National 
and La Reforme. They appeared to 
have shared this high patronage among 
them, each having, by common con- 
sent, a certain number of nominations, 
although it would seem that the Re- 
forme took the lion’s share. Chener, 
a shoemaker, or rather shoe-mender, 
and one who has again and again been 
convicted of various crimes, was a 
leader on this occasion, and supplied, 
at a later period, when under examina- 
tion, some interesting testimony to the 
National Assembly. 

According to him, the employés of 
La Reforme not considering them- 
selves sufficiently numerous to render 
their nominations valid, he (Chener) 
went into the street, and collected 
some of the populace, whom he 
brought into the bureaux. Thus 
augmented, they appointed Ledru 
Rollin, Louis Blane, Flocon, and 
Albert, to be members of the Provi- 
sional Government. They also named 
Etienne Arago to be chief of the post- 
office, and Sobrier and Caussidiere to 
be prefects of police. Chener having 
at hand a band of armed ruffians, im- 
mediately after these appointments, 
sallied forth and marched to the post- 
office, where he duly installed M. 
Etienne Arago as the chief of that 
department. This individual, who 
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was previously the manager of one of 
the minor theatres, and known as the 
author of Vaudevilles, continued to 
hold the post-office, thus obtained, 
under all the governments from Feb- 
ruary until the installation of Prince 
Louis as President of the Republic. 
No doubt he owed his continuance in 
office in some degree to the influence 
of his brother, Frangois Arago, the 
well-known astronomer. 

When Chener and his companions 
had accomplished this, they escorted 
Sobrier and Caussidiere to the prefec- 
ture of polige, where they in like man- 
ner installed them. These two, how- 
ever, soon disagreed, and Sobrier set 
up a police-office for himself in the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

The character of the individuals 
into whose hands this important part 
of the public administration had thus 
fallen, and in whom it remained until 
after the affair of the 15th of May, 
forced Caussidiere to resign, and sent 
Sobrier to Vincennes, may be in part 
collected from some curious details 
given in the evidence taken by the 
committee of the Assembly, appointed 
to inquire into the events of the in- 
surrection of June, and the affair of 
the 15th of May. As an example of 
this we select the following :— 

About eight days after the revolu- 
tion of February, Caussidiere invited 
a party to dine with him at the Pre- 
fecture. This party consisted of So- 
brier, Blanqui, Chener, Barbés, Mou- 
nier, and Tiphane. There were dis- 
cussed projects for the expulsion of 
all the respectable members of the 
Provisional Government, and for the 
seizure of power by this band of 
ruffians. Connected with them was 
an individual named De la Hodde, 
who was in possession of secrets which 
would cover some of them, and par- 
ticularly Caussidiere, with obloquy. 
They feared the fidelity of this De la 
Hodde, and consulted together how to 
get rid of him. It was agreed, that 
to avoid suspicion at the Prefecture, 
their meetings should take place at the 
chambers of Albert, their friend and 
associate, the member of the Provi- 
sional Government at the Luxem- 
bourg. 

De la Hodde was invited to attend 
one of those meetings. 

When Chener, who related the 
affair to the committee, presented 
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himself, he found De la Hodde sit- 
ting in a corner of the room. Caus- 
sidiere, Mercier, Tiphane, Sobrier, 
Mounier, Albert, and Pille, were sit- 
ting round the table. Grandmesnil 
was presiding. 

Caussidiere, taking from his pocket 
a voluminous mass of papers and do- 
cuments, proceeded to accuse De la 
Hodde of having denounced the re- 
publicans to Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment. He then summoned him to 
commit suicide on the spot, placing 
before him a four-barrelled pistol and 
a potion of poison. De la Hodde, 
however, declined the invitation to 
suicide, and it was then proposed to 
dispatch him. Albert, however, could 
not have a murder committed in his 
room; Mounier and Chener inter- 
posed to save De la Hodde, and at 
length it was agreed to send the latter 
away in a hackney-coach, in which it 
was understood the deed was to be 
perpetrated. Finally, however, he 
was conducted to the prefecture of 
police by Caussidiere, and by him 
locked up in one of the dungeons, 
since which time De la Hodde has 
never been heard of. 

But to resume. 

Such, then, were the new rulers of 
France. The Moniteur passing into 
their hands, teemed, from day to day, 
with decrees, having all the virtue of 
laws promulgated and carried into 
effect by this body without formality 
or deliberation. Expenses were in- 
curred, contributions levied—missions 
were appointed, and commissaries sent 
in all directions ; in fine, a regular mi- 
nistry was brought into activity. The 
most important of the ministries were 
confided to MM. de Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin—the former taking the 
foreign affairs, and the latter the in- 
terior. 

The discretion and tact with which 
M. de Lamartine managed to dissipate 
the fears of foreign powers, as regards 
the maintenance of peace, will not be 
forgotten. This gave his more radical 
colleague an opportunity for construct- 
ing, and bringing into play, a system of 
machinery for republican propagandism 
through France. Commissaries and 
agents were appointed, paid, and ex- 
pedited into the departments, invested 
with unlimited powers, and bearing a 
fearful resemblance to the pro-consuls 
of the old republic, during the reign 
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of terror. The characters of many of 
these agents has been curiously illus- 
trated since, by the publication of some 
of their despatches found in the ar- 
chives of the ministry. 

They appear to have been selected, 
in most instances, from the very dregs 
of society; they were incapable of 
writing their own language intelligibly. 
The despatches of some of them have 
been lately published verbatim et lite- 
ratim, in the journals. They consist 
of a jargon which would be altogether 
unintelligible, if there were not a key 
supplied for them. They have accord- 
ingly been published after the fashion 
of interlinear translations, with the 
correct French words, intended to be 
used by the writer, printed under those 
which he has written. 

Such were the agents chosen by 
M. Ledru Rollin, and his coadjutor 
the Countess Dudevant, better known 
as Madame Georges Sand ; for, during 
the reign of M. Ledru Rollin in the 
hotel of the ministry of the interior, 
this individual (who, although said to 
be a female, has the external appear- 
ance and character of the other sex, 
of which she usually adopts the cos- 
tume) exercised equal sway with the 
minister. 

It was not until the establishment 
of the dictatorship, after the insurrec- 
tion of June, that this public pest was 
banished from Paris. She has since, 
it is said, taken refuge in one of the 
southern towns. We remember, on one 
occasion, since the opening of the As- 
sembly, attending the debates, when 
happening to look out of one of the 
windows of the “ Salle des Pas-Per- 
dus,” we saw extended on the sward 
four individuals, engaged in the re- 
fined occupation of smoking tobacco ; 
three were apparently of the male sex, 
and the fourth a female; the former 
were Ledru Rollin, Georges Sand (in 
male costume), and Flocon; the fourth 
was Madame ———. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
political phenomena of this most ex- 
traordinary year was the rise, and sub- 
sequent decline and fall, of the popu- 
larity and influence of M. de Lamar- 
tine. Indeed, it is difficult to make 
those who have not witnessed this re- 
markable change credit any true de- 
scription ofit. Every such description 
willnecessarily appear overcharged and 
exaggerated. The truth is, the events 
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themselves were overcharged and ex- 
aggerated. Exaggeration was the or- 
der ofthe day. The republic was car- 
ried by exaggeration. The alarm of 
the majority who yielded to it was ex- 
agyeration. 

After the events of February, the 
whole population of France was 
filled with alarm, lest the reign of 
terror of 1793 was about to be re-enact- 
ed. The fright was universal ; it was 
shared equally by the proprietor and 
the industrious and honest labourer ; 
it was diffused to the very limits of the 
French territory. Lamartine was put 
forward as a leading member of the 
provisional government, and one of the 
first acts was his memorable rebuke of 
the red flag upon the place of the Ho- 
tel de Ville. This reproof of terrorism 
was given verbatim in all the Paris 
journals, and echoed by the press 
throughout the provinces. The words 
of the orator-poet were repeated like 
the verses of a national song, until 
the very children lisped them. From 
this moment Lamartine was looked 
upon as the sheet-anchor of order. 

That part of the population which 
has since been designated as the mo- 
derate party, and which consists of 
at least four-fifths, clung to him as 
their last hope and their whole re- 
liance, and the popularity of Lamar- 
tine attained a height almost unex- 
ampled in history. His manifestoes 
addressed to foreign powers, and gene- 
rally his official acts as Provisional 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, materially 
aided this popularity. Foreign na- 
tions intimated their satisfaction either 
explicitly, like England, or implicitly, 
like the northern and eastern powers. 
Lamartine became thus, as it were, 
the barrier against that invasion from 
abroad, which was at first so much 
dreaded, and a guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace. ~ He was, moreover, 
peculiarly fitted for the position he as- 
sumed. By family, habits, and associa- 
tions, he was eminently the gentleman, 
and as such, acceptable to foreign pow- 
ers as the agent of the diplomacy of the 
Provisional Government. His occasion- 
al © mots” and short fits of eloquence 
being circulated, also contributed to 
sustain and augment his popularity. In 
an emeute in front of the Hotel de Ville, 
he displayed that firmness and personal 
courage which has so often sustained 
him in public estimation. He went 
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among the populace to pacify them, 
when a group of ruffians near him 
shouted for the head of Lamartine. 

** My head !” exclaimed he ; “* would 
to God, my friends, it were on your 
shoulders.” 

The election for the Constituent 
Assembly approached. The manage- 
ment of this throughout the depart- 
ments rested with M. Ledru Rollin, 
who was Provisional Minister of the 
Interior. The means used by this 
tribune to secure the return of demo- 
cratic members are well known. In- 
cendiary bujletins were printed by 
millions in the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, and circulated throughout the 
country by the agents of the govern- 
ment. These proclamations were writ- 
ten by the fiery democrats and dema- 
gogues of both sexes, who surrounded 
M. Ledru Rollin. Some of them have 
been since avowed, to have been from 
the pen of Georges Sand. The alarm 
and the terror which they spread 
throughout France among the mode- 
rate portion of the population are well 
known. 

The commissaries of the government, 
the mayors, and prefects, received in- 
structions to have no, scruples in adopt- 
ing all means to secure the return of 
democratic members. They were re- 
minded that they were invested with 
the plenitude of dictatorial power ; 
that their will was law; that their 
duty was not merely to give free play 
to the democratic principle, and to 
awaken and stimulate it by every pro- 
mise which authority could make, and 
every hope which power could inspire ; 
but to repress and, if need, to punish, 
with an unsparing severity and rigour, 
the expression of every other sentiment 
and opinion. In short, the reign of 
moral terror was to be established, 
with the prospect of physical terror in 
the distance. 

Notwithstanding all this formidable 
machinery of excitement and intimi- 
dation, an Assembly was returned hay- 
ing a large moderate and conserva- 
tive majority. The chief work of this 
Assembly for months has been the 
revocation and the annulling of the 
decrees issued by the Provisional Go- 
vernment from February to May. 

Bat toreturn to M. de Lamartine. 
His popularity was at its meridian in 
April, at the epoch of the elections, 
and he accordingly exhibited the ex 


traordinary spectacle of an individual 
nominated by nearly four millions of un- 
solicited votes, and returned at once 
for twelve or thirteen departments, 
including, of course, the capital. At 
this moment no individual entertained 
a doubt as to who would be eventually 
the president of the republic. If the 
great question which the people of 
France are pronouncing upon, while we 
write these lines, had been put to them 
in April, they would have responded 
by one consentient acclamation, with 
the name of Lamartine. For any 
other to have offered himself would 
at that moment have been so hopelessly 
absurd that even the opponents of La- 
martine, if he had had any, would have 
abstained from very shame ; in fine, 
Lamartine would, then, have been de- 
clared the first president of the French 
republic by acclamation. 

In proportion, as the popularity 
of Lamartine had risen, that of Le- 
dru Rollin had, from precisely the 
same causes, fallen. The mode- 
rate party, who approved and sup- 
ported the one, detested and abhorred 
the other; while the rebuke of the red 
flag, and the pacific foreign manifes- 
toes of Lamartine, conciliated the fa- 
vor of all, the incendiary bulletins, 
and the fiery democracy of Ledru 
Rollin excited aversion and horror. 

Such was the temper of the public 
mind when the National Assembly 
was convoked, on the 4th of May ; and 
here we arrive at the epoch and the 
cause of the remarkable and rapid 
decline of the popularity of Lamartine, 
which has since been witnessed. 

The Provisional Government neces- 
sarily surrendered its powers before 
the supremacy of the constituent 
Assembly, representing, as it did, the 
universal will of the people. The con- 
stitution of another government was 
called for, but, as no permanent and 
definitive power could be conferred or 
created until the constitution should 
be proclaimed, such government must 
still have a provisional and interim 
character. <A disposition prevailed 
to maintain the status quo until the 
prociamation of the constitution, but 
the odium which had been excited 
against several members of the Pro- 
visional Government, especially against 
M.M. Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Louis 
Blane, and Albert, was so great that 
the Assembly could not be brought to 
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acquiesce passively in their continuation 
in power. 

It was therefore decided to nomi- 
nate a commission, to be invested with 
the executive power, provisionally, 
under the sovereignty of the As- 
sembly, and removable by a vote of 
the Assemb ly. The prevailing wish 
of the moderate party was to place 
M. de Lamartine at the head of such 
a commission, with two or three 
of the most moderate of his col- 
leagues in the Provisional Govern- 
ment beside him, such as M. Marie and 
M. Arago. M. Dupont (de l'Eure) 
attracting respect, were it only for 
his age, would naturally have been 
regarded as a member, if not the 
chief of the commission. He, however, 
announced his intention of retiring, 
having, as he considered, fulfilled his 


mission by presiding over the affairs of 


the country, up to the epoch of the 
convocation of the Assembly. Sut 
whatever might be the number of the 
proposed executive commission, it was 
the earnest wish of the Assembly to 
exclude from it M. Ledru Rollin, 
while a still stronger conviction pre- 
vailed, of the absolute necessity of re- 
taining M. de Lamartine in it. 

It was in this state of opinion that 
M. de Lamartine, to the astonishment 
of his friends and the public, made 
known to the leading parties in the 
Assembly his determination to decline 
ace epting a place in the proposed go- 
vernment, unless M. Ledru Rollin 
were included. 

This resolution was fatal to Lamar- 
tine. It cost him the presidency. The 
Assembly felt the pressure of his arbi- 
trary will ; they felt, and he knew it, 
the necessity of yielding for the mo- 
ment; but in yiel ling they saw, or 
thought they saw, that M. de Lamar- 
tine was not to be trusted as the chief 
of the state. He tied himself to Le- 
dru Rollin, relying with too much 
confidence on his own popularity, and 
that he could, with himself, raise 
Ledru Rollin to ahigh office in the 
state, of which he never entertained a 
doubt of being the ultimate chief. 
The aversion, however, of the public, 
as the result proved, was stronger 
against Ledru Rollin than was its pre- 
dilection for Lamartine. It determin- 
ed to abandon the latter, rather than 
adhere to the former, and Lamartine’s 
hopes of the Presidency were suddenly 
blighted, and his popularity 


gone. 
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The Executive Commission was, 
however, for the moment appointed, 
and the Assembly, yielding to the exi- 
gency of M. de Lamartine, consented, 
with an ill grace, to the admission of 
M. Ledru Rollin as one of its mem- 
bers. 

The spirit of dissension from this 
day prevailedin it. Of its five mem- 
bers, four, MM. Lamartine, Arago, 
Marie, and Garnier Pagés, were all 
more or less of the complexion of the 
moderate party. Ledru Rollin was 
of the opposite side, and division 
weakened the authority of the govern- 
ment. 

This fatal, and as it proved, suicidal 
act of Lamartine, has been variously 
explained. The scandal of the salons 
at the time ascribed it to private and 
personal influence, in which the sex, 
as usual, played a prominent part. 
We are bound, however, to accept the 
explanation for his conduct afforded by 
Lamartine himself. Right or wrong, 
he considered that the ultra-democra- 
tic party, of whom Ledru Rollin was 
ready to become a formidable leader, 
was stronger than was generally sup- 
posed. If its numerical amount were 
comparatively sinall, its vigour and its 
audacity were proportionably great. 
It might, therefore, become an instru- 
ment for overturning the moderate 
Republic, and substituting for it that of 
terror. By retaining Ledru Rollin in 
the government, his teeth were, as it 
were, drawn. His character and po- 
sition were too respectable to allow of 
the supposition that he would conspire 
against his own colleagues, and a ma- 


jority of four against one would always 


prevent any open acts on his part in 
the ultra-democratic direction. But 
if he were not included in the go- 
vernment, and left as an independent 
member of the Assembly, he would, 
according to M. d& Lamartine, have 
become a most formidable demagogue, 
by probably placing himself at the 
head of the party of the Mountain, 
and the Assembly might have sunk 
under the movement of the 15th of 
May. Instead of doing so, it came 
out of that crisis victorious. M. 
Ledru Rollin, as a member of the 
Executive Commission, found himself 
obliged to mount in the saddle beside 
Lamartine, and go to the Hotel de 
Ville on that memorable day, and there 
cause his own partisans, Barbes, Al- 
bert, and the others, to be arrested. 
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Such is, in brief, the substance of 
the apology of Lamartine for this act, 
which has produced his political down- 
fal. The answer to such reasoning is 
the result—Lamartine has fallen from 
a summit of power to which few have 
ever attained in so short a time, and 
from which no one has ever been pre- 
cipitated with such unexampled rapi- 
dity. He has defended himself with 
all the eloquence of which he is master, 
both in the press and in the tribune. 
The assembly hung upon his accents 
with the pleasure which his eloquence 
never fails to impart ; but he failed 
to bring conviction to their under- 
standings. They listened and ad- 
mired, but they did not assent. He 
hasin his addresses, in his manifestoes, 
and in his brochure entitled “ Trois 
mois au pouvoir,” the same defence, 
under various forms, and variously 
detailed; but the public in France 
have never been convinced. 

On the oceasion of the insurrection 
of June, he and the colleague with 
whom he had so fully allied himself 
were driven almost ignominiously from 
power ; and a subordinate militar y 
officer, who owed his recent elev vation 
to them, was substituted in their place, 
with dictatorial power. In the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, which was ap- 
pointed to investigate the circum- 
stances and origin of the insurrection, 
Lamartine, in common with all the 
other members of the executive com- 
mission, delivered their evidence ex- 
culpating themselves, by inculpating 
him to whose hands the National As- 
sembly had transferred the government. 
They threw the blame of the events of 
June expressly on General Cavaignac. 
These charges were unanimously made, 
though in different ter ms, by M M. La- 
martine, Arago, Marie, and Ledru 
Rollin. They related, with all the 
earnestness and simplicity of truth, the 
part they had severally acted on the 
days preceding the 24th of June; and 
no candid reader can doubt, after the 
perusal of this evidence, that the in- 
surrection was allowed to make head, 
from the measures adopted or neglected 
by General Cavaignac. 

Still even this did not, in public opi- 
nion, exculpate M. de Lamartine, nor 
restore his popularity—the blow which 
it had received by his fatal association 
with Ledru Rollin, was mortal. To 
judge of its effects, we have only to 









compare Lamartine the candidate for 
the presidency in December, with the 
same Lamartine, the idol of the French 
people in April. In April, had the 
election taken place, he would have 
had six millions of votes; in Decem- 
ber his name was not even mentioned 


seriously in discussing the chances of 


the candidates the week before the 
election. 

In the ultimate contest for the pre- 
sidency the name of Napoleon has 
gone for much. It was initself a host. 
After his election into the Assembly, 
and his arrival in Paris, Prince Louis 
had the good fortune to fall among 
prudent counsellors. His friends, well 
acquainted with the sentiments of the 
majority of the nation, speedily put 
him in communication with the leaders 
of the moderate party. ‘There were, 
however, many hesitations entertained, 
and much prejudice to surmount. It 
was soon ascertained by the ramifica- 
tions of the moderate party through- 
out the provinces, that so large a por- 
tion of the population of the depart- 
ments were, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, already disposed to vote * coute 
qui coute” for the name of Napoleon ; 
that no candidate, whatever might be 
his pretensions, could hope to obtain 
a majority over him; nay, it seemed 
doubtful whether the majority might 
not prove to be so overwhelming 
that it would be impossible to put 
him aside without altogether belying 
the principle of universal suffrage. 
Seeing this, and finding in the prince 
himself apparently good dispositions, 
and a willingness to accept all reason- 
able en gagements, it was at length re- 
solved by the leaders of the moderates 
to give him the support of that party. 

Several of the notabilities, however, 
held off even after the majority had 
expressed its sense. These, however, 
became ultimately convinced of the 
expediency of the course which had 
been adopted, and one by one signified, 
or caused to be signified, their inten- 
tion to support the candidateship of 
citizen Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It must not be concealed that this 
choice was determined more by nega- 
tive, or rather comparative, than by po- 
sitive motives. Practically the question 
lay between Cavaignac and Prince 
Louis. Thiers had beeninvited to stand, 
Bugeaud bad been invited to stand, 
Changarnier had been invited to stand, 
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even the Prince de Joinville had been 
spoken of, but all these personages, 
convinced of the inexpediency and 
utter hopelessness of their cause, 
had prudently declined. For the 
moderate party there was, therefore, 
no course to be adopted, but either to 
abstain, or to support Prince Louis. 
The grounds of their decision were 
fully enough set forth on the eve of 
the election by the various leaders of 
the party, and by their organs of the 
press. They frankly acknowledged 
the constitution asa “fait accompli.” 
The constitution had declared France 
to be a republic. Many successive 
governments, they said, had been de- 
stroyed through the faults they had 
committed. The duration of the re- 
public must, therefore, depend upon 
the way in which it might be ad- 
ministered. It was clear enough that 
the French republic would be demo- 
cratic—it could be nothing else. The 
meaning of this, in the sense of the 
moderate party was, that it was not 
an aristocratic republic, like that of 
Venice. This was impossible, because 
even under the monarchy which has 
just fallen, the government was not 
aristocratic. But the moderate party 
repudiated strongly the admission of 
a demagogic, or, socialist republic. 
* What we want,” said they, “is, a 
republic with order, that is to say, 
without the clubs, which agitate and 
deprave the population daily, leaving 
it neither peace nor truce, from the 
morning to the night. We want the 
republic without the absurd law, 
which would abolish military substi- 
tutes, and without that system which, 
under the pretext of democratizing 
the army, would disorganize our 
military force, and spread alarm 
through all classes and families; we 
want the republic with an irremovable 
magistracy, the only guarantee to the 
due administration of justice; a re- 
public with a system of taxation 
which does not ruin the wealthy to 
the great prejudice of the poor, by 
rendering it impossible for the one to 
supply employment to the other—a 
republic which will not banish from 
our country, with riches, the industry 
produced by luxury, the whole ali- 
ment of our foreign commerce. 
Whether such a republic as this be 
possible, is the secret of heaven. It 
1s, however, the only one we can ac- 
knowledge, accept, or even try.” 
VOL, XXXIII,—NO, CXCIII. 
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But (asked they) who are these men 
that are now in power? They are those 
who belong toa minority, imperceptible 
by numbers, profoundly incapable, 
completely inexperienced, and who 
wish, nevertheless, to monopolize all 
the offices without having one compe- 
tent person to discharge their duties ; 
who have created ministers by some 
legerdemain, and we see of what 
materials; who have not found one 
diplomatic agent in their ranks, pre- 
sentable to foreign courts ; they who 
have peopled the administration with 
what prefects and sous-prefects ; and 
who have not allowed M. Dufaure to 
make the least change in such an ad- 
ministration, although an almost entire 
remodelling appeared to be almost 
the condition of his taking office; they, 
in short, who have taken one of the 
subordinates of Marshal Bugeaud, 
certainly not the most conspicuous in 
rank, or in services, to represent them. 

Such are the men (say they), and 
we wish to be just in our appreciation 
of them. Now what do these men 
want? 

They want the anarchical liberty of 
the clubs; they want the democrati- 
cal organization of the army, in other 
words, the suppression of substitution ; 
they want a removable magistracy, 
or at all events, a new organization of 
it, which they could make a means 
of creating vacancies and bestowing 
places ; they want a progressive taxa- 
tion; they want public instruction, 
after the system of M. Carnot, that is 
compulsory on heads of families, and 
administered to children by 36,000 in- 
structors, who would be compelled to 
profess all the socialist doctrines. 

This is what they want, and they 
cannot but demand it without expos- 
ing themselves to be treated as odious 
apostates by the mouatain, and with- 
out exposing themselves to ridicule in 
the eyes of thinking people. 

To progressive taxation, to the sys- 
tem of Lamoriciere for the army, to 
the system of instruction of Carnot— 
is General Cavaignac, then, irretriev- 
ably pledged. To vote (said this party, 
before the election) for General Ca- 
vaignac is to vote for these men, and 
for these things; and it is for this 
reason the moderate party cannot give 
their votes to General Cavaignac, ac- 
cording to him, nevertheless, all the 
merit to which he is entitled for his 
conduct in the insurrection of June. 

L 
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If in the face of the candidate of 
this party, the moderates had taken a 
candidate from among their own ranks, 
they thought that he would have had 
an immense majority. The popular 
name of Napoleon prevented them 
doing so. Napoleon Bonaparte be- 
came, therefore, identified with their 
cause, not only because he was the 
means of excluding the man and mea- 
sures they did not approve, but because 
he admitted into his manifest the 
sentiments they had adopted. 

The moderate par ty frankly admitted 
that Prince Pouis Napoleon is not a 
man of genius ; but asked whether it 
could be pretended that his opponent 
was so? Prince Louis,” they said, 


“ did not, it is true, gain the battles of 


Rivoliand Marengo, or make the ‘ Code 
Civil:’ but did M. Cavaignac, in his 
command at Tlemcen, gain such bat- 
tles, or make such a code? Louis Bo- 
naparte,” they continued, “ is an up- 
right, sensible, educated, and modest 
man. These qualities are worth many 
others. M. Louis Bonaparte, in short, 
belongs to none but the moderate 
party. With him it is the republic of 
reason op posed to the re public dema- 
gogic ; itis the army preserving that 
organization which makes its force ; it 
is a system of military substitution in- 
dispensable to the rural population ; it 
is equitable and not progressive taxa- 
tion; it is the liberty and not the ty- 
ranny of education; it is the irre- 
movability of the magistracy ; it is, in 
fine, a wise administration, selected 
from the experience and talent of the 
country, substituted for the commis- 
saries and sub-commissaries of the 
Provisional Government, disguised 
under the names of prefects and sub- 
prefects.” 

Among the numerous anecdotes of 
the “ parvenus,” raised into power 
after the revolution of February, which 
have circulated in political “ salons,” 
the following are illustrative of the vul- 
garity and presumption of the party. 

—, who occupied one of the 
highest official positions in the state, 
resolved to give a grand dinner at his 
palatial residence, to a large number 
of his colleagues and friends, who 
were but recently *‘ locataires” of * pe- 
tites chambres a coucher garnies,” in 
the mansardes of the Banlieue, which, 
like the cobbler’s lodging in the song, 
served indifferently 


“ For parlour, for bed-room, for kitchen, and hall." 


This personage, resolving to treat his 
guests with becoming splendour, and 
not satisfied with the apparatus at. 
tached to his residence, went down to 
the royal manufactory of porcelain at 
Sevres to select from the well known 
splendid stock of that museum porce- 
lain for the occasion of the dinner. 
Among other objects a most gor. 
geous dessert service caught his eye, 
each plate of which was preserved 
under aglass-case. On inquiry it was 
found th: ut this precious collection of 
objects of art was fabricated for king 
Louis Philippe, but that sovereign 
thought its beauty too exquisite, and 
its value too great to risk it by use on 
any public occasion which had yet oc- 
curred, and left it in the museum as 
an object for public admiration. This 
was indicated to —— by the director 
of the manufactory, and it was at the 
same time mentioned that when the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Paris was 
ex er ted, prior to the explosion which 
took place on the occasion of the Spa- 
nish marriages, it was a matter of 
doubt whether even on that royal oc- 
casion this precious collection should 
be used. This was, however, pre- 
cisely the thing for the royal occasion 
of —— and his guests, and the des- 
sert service was accordingly ordered 
to be sent to the official hotel of the 
———. There it accordingly arrived, 
and from those magnificent plates the 
scribes of the National and the Re- 


forme, and the feuilletonists of the 


rue Lepelletier ate their fruit. After 
the orgies were concluded, some half 
dozen of the magnificent plates were 
found smashed under the table, the 
broken set being returned two days 
later to the museum of Sevres. 

Another anecdote is to the following 
effect :__ Madame » the lady ofa 
high public functionary, having occa- 
sion for a cot or cradle for one of her 
children, sent to one of the royal pa- 
laces, and obtained that of the Comte 
de Paris, which accordingly became the 
object of admiration among the friends 
of the journalist. 

One of the personages thrown up 
to the surface by the tempest of Fe- 
bruary, was Armand Marrast, editor 
of the journal called the National. A 
certain aptitude for the arrangement 
of the details of official business, ac- 
quired, no doubt, in his long career of 
journalism, recommended him, as we 
have already stated, to one of the pro- 
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minent posts under the Provisional Go- 
vernment. After a few days’ tenure 
of the Prefecture of the Seine, the 
title of which had been changed to the 
more revolutionary one of the “ Mayor 
of Paris,” M. Garnier Pagés was 
displaced by M. Armand Marrast, who 
held this office uninterruptedly until he 
was elected President of the Assembly, 
on the appointment of M. Senard to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Installed in 
the magnificent hotel recently com- 
pleted, and luxuriously furnished, M. 
Marrast immediately gave himself the 
airs of royalty. He had receptions, 
parties, and balls, in which the forms 
of sovereignty were unsparingly aped. 
No effort was spared to supplicate the 
more respectable classes of Paris to 
attend these entertainments ; but those 
instances were unavailing—the ladies 
especially obstinately refused to sanc- 
tion the scene by their presence. Par- 
venus alone were there, mingled with 
some foreign ladies, who went there, 
as they would have gone to the Porte 
St. Martin or the 
the sights of Paris. 

General Cavaignac attempted simi- 
lar receptions ; but was even less for- 
tunate than his friend and patron, the 
president. Ladies, such as they were, 
were found, in some considerable num- 
bers, in the salons of M. Marrast ; 
but no inducements could attract the 
women of Paris, of any class, to go to 
the hotel of the son of the conventional 
and terrorist. 

Among the curious anecdotes which 
have been circulated respecting the 
origin and history of individuals who 
have been brought into elevated posi- 
tions by this political convulsion, the 
following is entertaining. The lady 
of one of the government functiona- 
ries was once the subject of the fol- 
lowing incident. 

Charles X., before he left Paris in 
1830, was on one occasion driven out 
for an airing, with the usual cortege. 
His carriage passed along the Allée 
des Veuves, in the Champs Elysées. 
A little girl, of the lower class, was play- 
ing in the road, and was thrown down 
by the horses, under whose feet she 
fell ; they passed over her, but happily 
with but little injury. The child es- 
caped, in fact, with some slight bruises. 
The king, hearing the exclamations 
which proceeded from the bystanders, 
and learning what had happened, or- 
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dered his carriage to stop, and sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to inquire 
after the little sufferer, and to obtain 
her address. 

The following day a messenger from 
the Tuileries called with like in- 
quiries, and also with a command on 
the part of the king to the parents of 
the child, to inform him in what man- 
ner he could best be of service to her. 
The mother of the child who, it ap- 
peared, was illegitimate, said she would 
be well contented if the king could 
give her 40,000 francs. Although 
this demand appeared somewhat ex- 
orbitant, it was acceded to but on 
the express condition, that the sum 
thus ye should be invested for 
the sole benefit of the child; the in- 
terest to be applied to her mainte- 
nance and education; and the princi- 
pal to be given to her on her marriage, 
as adot.” This child, at a later 
period, became the wife of 3; and 
by the revolution of February, was 
thrown into the elevated position to 
which we have just referred. 

Many months were necessary to 
allow the country to recover from the 
shock produced on all minds by the 
revolution of February. Freedom of 
action had been suspended throughout 
France by the terror created by the 
events of February, the manifestations 
of the 17th of April, and the 15th of 
May ; and this alarm had not time to 
subside, when the tremendous out- 
break of June, in Paris, occurred. 
To those who are placed at a distance 
from the theatre of these extraordinary 
events, it will appear a paradox in po- 
lities, that a minority, destitute alike 
of numbers, talent, and respectability, 
and scarcely even supported by the 
scum of the faubourgs of the great 
towns, should, nevertheless, be able to 
occupy the government, and hold the 
reins of power, for nearly a year, 
in defiance, not only of the wealth, 
intelligence, and respectability of the 
country—in defiance of capital and 
commerce ; but actually in defiance 
of the people, properly so called. Yet 
such is the fact. ‘The pure repub- 
licans in France constitute a small 
party. They are confined exclusively 
to a few of the large class of towns ; 
and the capital is their head quarters, 
and their stronghold. They are led 
by a few adventurers and journalists, 
possessing some demagogical talent, 
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unrestrained by any public principle. 
They have an end before them, which 
they will attempt to attain, by any 
means, no matter what—if by justifi- 
able means, all the better; but what- 
ever be the means, the end will be at- 
tempted. 


** Rem, quocumque modo, rem !’ 


The republicans gained the seat of 
government in Paris, in February, by 
surprise. Through a deplorable 
negligence or ungrounded confidence 
on the part gf the government, Paris, 
was, on that occasion, left with not 
more than 15,000 troops. Reinforce- 
ments, it is true, were quartered 
within a radius of a certain length 
around the capital; but they could 
not be available on the instant. When 
the storm, raised by the affair of the 
reform banquet, hurled the Guizot 
cabinet from power, and MM. Thiers 
and Barrot came to the Tuileries, 
called by the king in an agony of 
despair, Marshal Bugeaud was sent 
for, and asked whether he could un- 
dertake to protect the capital from the 
emeute. 

M. Thiers and he walked together 
through the garden and the Rue Cas- 
tiglione to the etat-major, in the Place 
Vendome. By reference to the regis- 
tries and reports there they first dis- 
covered the deplorable state in which 
the capital was left exposed, and on 
their way to and from this place, short 
as the distance was, they witnessed 
enough to convince them of the formi- 
dable task which they had before them. 
Marshal Bugeaud at once pronounced 
that the force was insufficient. The 
military was accordingly withdrawn 
trom the Boulevards and other places, 
with their arms reversed, in sign of 
measures of conciliation that were to 
be taken. 

The bureaux of the National had 
the tact to perceive the occasion— 


*“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 


And M. Armand Marrast and his as- 
sociates, the sub-editors, printers, and 
compositors of the National seeing how 
to avail themselves of this, issued from 
the Rue Lepelletier on the Boulevards, 
and in six hours hurled the king of the 
barricades from the throne, on which 
the people had placed him in 1830. 


In six or eight hours that throne 
was seen carried on the shoulders of 
the mob along the Boulevards, sur- 
rounded by ruffians, exposing on the 
points of bayonets the caps, bonnets, 
shawls, and other habiliments of the 
queen and princesses, which had been 
at the same time rifled from the Tuil- 
leries. They marched along the Bou- 
levards to the Bastile, where amidst 
infernal shouts they burned those tro- 
phies. 

The flight of the King of the 
French was, however, a step not ad- 
vised or countenanced by MM. Theirs 
and Barrot, who were his actual mi- 
nisters at the moment it took place. 
These statesmen remained in the 
Tuileries, in the apartments of the 
king, during the entire night pre- 
ceding his flight. The advice of M. 
Thiers was that he should withdraw 
to St. Cloud, and there surround 
himself with a sufficient military force ; 
that in the meanwhile the ministers 
should, in the chamber of deputies, 
announce liberal measures of reform, 
such as would satisfy all parties in the 
chamber, even the extreme left. It 
was possible, but not probable, that 
the abdication of the king and the re- 
gency, under the Duchess of Orleans, 
during the minority of the Comte de 
Paris, might be necessary, and for that 
event all was prepared. Things were 
in this state, when, in the evening, the 
king withdrew to a private cabinet, 
and where it is said that he took the 
advice of other parties, and if report 
can be relied on, that he had a private 
conference with M. Guizot. This, 
however, has always appeared unlike- 
ly. M. Guizot too well understood 
his position as a statesman to compro- 
mise himself, by assuming the position 
of an irresponsible adviser. Be this 
as it may, however, M. Thiers, having 
left the Tuileries for a short time, 
found, to his surprise, that Louis Phi- 
lippe, the queen, and some of the 
other members of the family, had left. 
It was not, however, till late in the 
day, that he learned, that, instead of 
going to St. Cloud, they had fled to- 
wards the coast, with the evident in- 
tention of leaving France. 

The scenes which took place in the 
chamber of deputies the same day are 
well known. An armed mob invaded 
it, and reckless ruffians, mingled with 
fierce women, took their places among 
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the deputies. In the midst of this 
confusion, the president being driven 
from the chair, it was proposed to 
march to the Hotel de Ville, which 
was accordingly adopted, and the Pro- 
visional Government, as I have before 
stated, was appointed. 

The first public indication of the 
real sense of the majority of the coun- 
try was made in the election of the 
National Assembly ; but at that epoch 
the country had not yet recovered from 
the panic which had been excited by 
the events of February, and a certain 
timidity prevented it from returning a 
decided reactionary majority. The 
composition of the Assembly well ex- 
plains the state of the public mind. 
As, however, time rolled on, the re- 
spectability and property of the coun- 
try gained new confidence, and as the 
epoch of the presidential election ap- 
proached, public opinion began more 
openly to develop itself. General Ca- 
vaignac soon discovered that, if he had 
any hopes of obtaining the honour of 
being elected First President of the 
French Republic, those hopes must be 
based upon the support of the mode- 
rate party; but how a stanch and 
sincere republican, without “ arriere 
pensée,” who was devoted to the real 
establishment of a permanent republic 
in France, could obtain this support, 
was not easy to be seen. 

The real purpose of the moderate 
party, as it was called, was and is the 
return to monarchy. They desire, 
however, if possible, to return to it 
without disorder. They entertain a 
confident hope that when the present 
assembly shall be dissolved, the next 
chamber to be elected, will corres- 
pond with the sentiments, and fairly 
represent the opinions of the vast 
majority of the French citizens, If 
this be the case, then they think that 
there can be no doubt that such a 
chamber will, itself, adopt measures 
for the return to the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. They all de- 
clare the republic proclaimed in May 
to be a political lie. They all pro- 
claim the holders of power, during the 
year 1848, to be guilty of usurpation; 
but in the case of some of them, such 
usurpation will be justified by the 
exigency of the moment, inasmuch as 
without it the capital must have been 
the theatre of all the worst horrors of 
anarchy. Through the chamber then 
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the moderate party hopes to accom- 
plish a pacific reaction, by} assenting 
toall, and executing the decree of the 
great majority of the French people. 
If an attempt at violent resistance, 
which is not improbable, should be 
made in Paris, or in any of the other 
large class of towns, they think that 
the army, the great majority of which 
is known to be anti-republicans, and 
the National Guard, which is actuated 
by a like spirit, will be sufficient to 
repress it. Such is the system which 
govern the moderate party at the mo- 
ment we write. 

It may not be unprofitable to ex- 
plain here, briefly, the parties as they 
at present exist in France. 

The moderate party includes all the 
old dynasties of every shade and name. 
It includes the legitimists, who sup- 
ported Henry V. in 1830, and opposed 
Louis Philippe; it includes, also, the 
Orleanists, consisting of those who 
would restore Louis Philippe, as well 
as those who would have superseded 
him by a regency ; it includes a third 
party of great magnitude, who propose 
to conciliate the claims of both branch- 
es of the Bourbons, by establishing 
Henry V., the succession being settled 
on the Comte de Paris. These pro- 
ceed on the assumption, that Henry V. 
will not have issue, a point which, 
somehow or other, seems to be gene- 
rally conceded. It is understood, 
moreover, that the Duchess of 
Orleans, and the friends of the 
Comte de Paris, could acquiesce in 
such an arrangement, and that the 
Henry Cinquists likewise acceded toit. 
Louis Philippe, it is said, opposes it ; 
but his age and position deprive his 
personal opposition of all force. Such 
an arrangement could, it is under- 
stood, receive the assent generally 
of the princes of the Orleans family. 

Such is the modePate party. 

We have next the party called the 
republicans of the Veille; or, more 
intelligibly, the republicans of the 
National. This very small party is 
that which has occupied, and still oc- 
cupies power. It fills all the offices 
of the state—its editors, sub-editors, 
contributors, clerks, collectors, ser- 
vants, compositors, printers, and 
printers’ devils, literally swarm in all 
the bureaux of the state. They have 
been fattening upon the public purse 
now for ten months; they have 
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collected around their small nucleus 
a large proportion of those waiters 
upon fortune, that never fail to 
collect around the holders of public 
patronage. General Cavaignac is 
their impersonation. They support 
his candidateship, and promote it by 
every means, including the most un- 
scrupulous. The whole machinery 
of government is at their disposal, 
and they work it with unsparing ac- 
tivity., It is this which gives to a 
party, so insignificant in number and 
ability, the importance and power 
which they flow possess. They pro- 
fess to advocate a respectable re- 
public; and knowing the aversion of 
the great majority of the French 
people to a low democracy, and the 
necessity of consulting this majority 
to give the least hopes of permanence 
to the government, they oppose them- 
selves to the ultrd-democratic party. 
It cannot be denied, that if a republic 
be established at all, it ought to be such 
a republic as they could advocate. 

Next comes the democratic party, 
represented by the journal “ Za Re- 
forme.” At the head of this party is 
the popular tribune, Ledru Rollin. 
He goes further in democracy than 
the party of the Nutional, but stops 
short of socialism, still more of com- 
munism. He is an advocate for paper 
money, glories in the name of the 
mountain, and delivers speeches at 
public meetings, and democratic ban- 
quets, eulogistic of Robespierre, and 
the old mountain of '93. 

Lastly, comes the low democracy 
of socialism aud communism, the 
type and idol of which is Raspail. 
Even M. Prudhon, extreme as are 
his views, is regarded coldly by this 
party, “ faute de mieux.” They 
show him some favor, but they 
think he is behind the age, and yet M. 
Prudhon declares christianity to be a 
fable, and family a joke. He says 
that the progress of events must ine- 
vitably dispel the illusion of religious 
fanaticism ; he denies the existence of 
a God, and of every moral law than 
that of which the public will is the 
origin, yet that individual is a sort of 
reactionaire in the eyes of the sup- 
porters of M. Raspail. 

These four parties, represented 
among the candidates for the Presi- 
dency, by Prince Louis Napoleon, 
General Cavaignac, Ledru Rollin, and 





Raspail, constitute the entire body of 
French citizens. The first consists of 
the great majority of the French peo- 
ple. Inthe second is included a large 
body of persons who would attach 
themselves to the first, and will do so 
if Louis Napoleon is elected. Exclu- 
sive of these waverers, this second 
party is comparably the smallest. The 
third, represented by Ledru Rollin, 
is more numerous, and the fourth, or 
extreme democratic party, still more 
SO. 

The political phenomena developed 
by the presidential election, are not the 
least memorable events of this most 
memorable year. General Cavaignac, 
after the suppression of the bloody 
insurrection of June, and after having 
thereby preserved Paris from pillage, 
and from a reign of terror, attained 
the summit of power. 

Soon afterwards, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, the eldest son of the ex-King 
of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, the 
eldest brother of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and Hortense Beauharnois, the 
daughter, by her first marriage, of the 
ex-Empress Josephine, was elected a 
member of the Assembly. Popular 
disturbances being feared, and the 
possibility of an imperial movement 
apprehended, Prince Louis, under the 
advice of his friends, addressed a letter 
to the president of the Assembly, re- 
signing the seat to which he had been 
elected, assigning as his reason, that 
the peace of France was dearer to him 
than his own personal ambition. An- 
other election took place, by which he 
was again returned, and for a still 
greater number of departments. This 
time he was advised to accept. Some 
technical objections to his qualifica- 
tions were noised abroad as being in- 
tended to be offered by the party 
of the government. The formidable 
amount of the suffrages, however, 
which he had obtained, prevented this 
project, and it was abandoned. He 
accordingly took his seat as one of the 
representatives of the department of 
the Seine. 

While these events were in progress, 
the candidateship of General Cavaig- 
nac for the presidency was put for- 
ward ; but it was evidently hopeless, 
unless the moderate party, which con- 
stituted the great majority of the 
country, could be propitiated. To 
General Cavaignac, personally, there 
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was neither objection nor aversion. 
A moderate man, endowed with much 
firmness of character, and free from 
any ambition injurious to freedom, he 
was more or less acceptable to all par- 
ties; but his “ entourage” was odious 
to the moderates. He was selected by 
the republicans of the veille, not on 
account of his own personal qualities, 
but as a tribute to the memory of his 
brother, Godefroy Cavaignac, and his 
father, the notorious member of the 
convention, and the agent of the ter- 
ror. Asa first homage to this rela- 
tion, Cavaignac, after February, was 
nominated Governor-General of Al- 
geria; but as the situation of the 
capital became more and more preca- 
rious, and as the outbreak which took 
place in June became more imminent, 
the executive government felt the ne- 
cessity of having beside thein a soldier, 
on whose democratic principles they 
could place full reliance. To General 
Changarnier they owed the defeat of 
the conspiracy of the 15th of May ; 
but General Changarnier was known 
as a legitimist. General Cavaignac was 
therefore recalled from Africa, and ap- 
pointed Minister of War previous to 
the insurrection of June. He was thus, 
in the eyes of the moderate party, and, 
indeed, in reality, personally identified 
with the party of the Nativnal, and 
more especially with M. Armand Mar- 
rast, afterwards President of the As- 
sembly. It was from this individual 
General Cavaignac was understood to 
derive all his inspirations ; he was his 
alter ego, and perhaps public opinion 
even exaggerated the influence thus 
exercised over the chief of the state. 
Be this as it may, General Cavaignac, 
in the eyes of the moderate party, was 
looked upon as the creature of the 
National, and, as such, was peculiarly 
obnoxious. To have faced the elec- 
toral body as a candidate for the pre- 
sidency, covered with such cdium, 
would have been most imprudent. It 
was, therefore, arranged, by the ad- 
vice of the party of the Nation al, that 
a “ rapprochement” should be effected, 
if possible, with the moderate party. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened 
with them, the result of which was, 
the appointment of M. Dufaure to the 
Ministry of the Interior, in place of 
M. Senard, and M. Vivien to the Mi- 
nistry of Public Works, in place of 
M. Recurt. M. Senard was a repub- 
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lican of the veille, and M. Recurt was 
the friend and associate of Pepin, and 
was more than suspected of being privy 
to the Fieschi plot. This measure 
was, therefore, in a double sense, a 
concession to the moderate party—a 
concession, by the appointment of two 
of its leading members to the Minis- 
tries of the Interior and Public Works, 
and a further concession, by the re- 
moval from the ministry of two re- 
publicans of the veille, one of whom 
was particularly obnoxious. But this 
step had hardly been taken, when the 
party of the ‘National, as it were, 
shrunk with timidity from the advance 
they had made, and seemed alarmed 
at having gone so far in what the more 
exalted democrats denominated re- 
action. Two appointments were ac- 
cordingly made, to counteract these 
which have been just mentioned. M. 
Recurt was placed in the Prefecture 
of the Seine, at the head of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris; and M. Trouvé- 
Chauvel, another democrat of the 
veille, was advanced to the Ministry of 
Finances. It was, moreover, ascer- 
tained that these appointments were 
arbitrarily made by General Cavaig- 
nac, without previously consulting the 
two ministers of the moderate party 
whom he had just appointed. This 
step naturally created much indigna- 
tion, and exasperated the moderate 
party even more than would have 
been the case if MM. Dufaure and 
Vivien had not been appointed. Indeed, 
these two personages were much low- 
ered in the estimation of their own 
party, because they did not throw up 
their offices upon the appearance of 
the appointments of MM. Trouvé- 
Chauvel and Recurt in the Moniteur. 

General Cavaignac thus threw down 
with one hand what he had erected 
with the other, and he ultimately pre- 
sented himself to thXelectors as a can- 
didate for the presidency, subject to 
the hostility of the entire moderate 
party. 

While these things were in progress, 
the name of Prince Louis Napoleon 
was put forward by his friends as a 
candidate for the presidency, and that 
name instantly produced an electric 
effect throughout the country. It 
became manifest that a large propor- 
tion of suffrages would rally round it 
in all the departments. The mode- 
rate party were, during this time, 
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holding counsel as to the candidate 
whom they should put forward. They 
had, however, came to no decision 
until the candidateship of Prince 
Louis hade made such progress, that 
the effect of their putting forward 
any candidate would, inevitably, as 
they imagined, so divide the suffrages, 
that none of the candidates would 
have an absolute majority, and that 
consequently the election would fall 
into the hands of the Assembly, who, 
it wds well known, would elect 
General Cavaignac by a large ma- 
jority. . 

The question, therefore, which the 
moderate party had to decide was, 
whether by putting forward a candi- 
date of their own, they would ensure 
the election of General Cavaignac, or 
by abstaining altogether from voting, 
they would give a chance to Cavaignac 
to have so great w minority as still to 
throw the election into the Assembly, 
or finally, by giving their support to 
Prince Louis, to ensure for him an 
absolute majority, and thereby throw 
out Cavaignac. 

They adopted the last-mentioned 
course ; but the result of the election, 
as now known, renders it very doubt- 


ful whether, even shang the leaders 


of the moderate party had abstained, 
or even if they had set up a candidate 
of their own, whether still the * en- 
trainement” of the populace would not 
have carried the election of Prince 
Louis. : 

The result of the election has placed 
the chief of the executive and the 
assembly in a false position. Prince 
Louis has been elected by eighty per 
cent. of the electoral body. Had the 
election taken place in the Assembly, 
General Cavaignac would have been 
elected by exactly the same proportion 
of the representatives. 

It is, therefore, demonstratively cer- 
tain, that four-fifths of the representa- 
tives themselves, elected by universal 
suffrage, are directly opposed to four- 
fifths of their constituents; on this 
point Prince Louis is the nominee of 
four-fifths of the electors; and yet 
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four-fifths of the representatives are 
his inveterate opponents. 

How, it will be asked, can so sin. 
gular an anomaly be explained? The 
solution is not difficult to an attentive 
observer of the events of the year. 
The assembly was elected in April— 
the country was in a state of alarm— 
fears were entertained of a civil war— 
to have returned a large reactionary 
majority would, it was supposed, have 
inevitably produced this result. In the 
election, therefore, a certain amount 
of concessions were made by the ma. 
jority to the democratic party, and 
the result was, that the assembly was 
more democratic in its constitution 
than was the electoral body by whom 
it was returned. If the election took 
place now, after the successive repres- 
sions of the attempts of the 15th of 
May and the 24th of June, an assembly, 
representing more faithfully the opi- 
nions of the country, would be re- 
turned. 

But whatever solution be accepted, 
the political dilemma is apparent: the 
Assembly are on one side, and the presi- 
dent and the electoral body on the 
other—they are opposed to each other— 
and, while they are so, it is impossible 
to conceive that the machinery of go- 
vernment can move smoothly. 

The necessity, therefore, of a speedy 
dissolution of the Assembly is generally 
felt. Itis certain that another Assem- 
bly now elected would be composed of 
a majority in harmony with that of the 
electoral body, but it is precisely for 
that reason that the proposed dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly is objected to by 
all the organs of the republicans of 
the veille and the ultra-democrats. 
The organs of the red republicans do 
not dissemble their “intentions, and 
openly declare that, ifany attempt to 
dissolve the Assembly by direct or in- 
direct means were used, they are ready 
to go down into the streets and fight 
for it. What the practical result of 
this situation may be, time alone will 
show. Perhaps before these pages are 
in the hands of the reader, those results 
may be foreshadowed. 





